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““EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BEHIND THE BARS. 
BY CELL NO. —. 


THE roses bloom in the garden; 
The bee comes wooing the flowers; 
The song-bird pipes to his nest-mate, 
Through all the golden hours. 
The breeze is freighted with fragrance 
From forest, and field, and lea; 
But youth has fled, 
And Hope lies dead, 
So what is it all to me ? 


The bluebird rocks in the tree-tops, 
Free as the summer air; 
Swings and sways and warbles, 
With never a flutter of care; 
Memories never haunt him, 
No thought of the morrow has he; 
But the guarded wall, 
Like a somber pall, 
O'ershadows it all for me. 


Isit in the glowing twilight, 
And gaze on the evening sky, 
On the glorious sunset banners 
That athwart the hill-tops fly, 
Till the diamond eyes of Heaven 
Look down on the bond and the free; 
But I see the stars 
Through the prison bars— 
So what is it all to me? 


Ah! the flowers have lost their perfume, 
The summer breezes are chill, 
The bees are naught but gluttons, 
And harsh the song-bird’s trill; 
For the mighty voices of Nature, 
Of Earth, or Heaven, or Sea, 
Have naught of cheer 
For the conviet’s ear— 
What—what are they all to me ? 
SING SING PRISON. 
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THE CURE-ALL. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 











TELL me, is there sovereign cure 
For heart-ache, heart-ache— 
Cordial quick, and cordial sure, 
For heart-ache, heart-ache ? 


Fret thou not. If all else fail 
For heart-ache, heart-ache, 
One thing surely will avail— 
That’s heart-break, heart-break ! 
NEw YORK CIty. 
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UNDER THE CEDAR. 
BY AUGUSTA CLINTON WINTHROP. 








O BUTTERFLY—who only yester eve 

Thy shrouding prison bands didst joyful 
cleave, 

Those long, dull, creeping days to spurn 
and leave— 

I pray 

Beside me for a space thy wings display 

To catch Love’s eye, if he should pass, to- 
day! 


Wild Bee—thy search is vain for honeyed 
cheer 

Beneath my cedar; yet the myrtle near 

With white flame glows—tarry thou, there- 


fore, here 
I pray, 
Tohum a drowsy tune, that thou may’st 
stay 


Love, so he pause beside its blooms to-day ! 


O whispering Wind, beloved since long ago, 
Wilt grant my wish ? Sigh not, its end I 
know. 
One last, soft touch, then leave me, friend, 
and blow, 
I pray, 
So that thy subtle, sweet suggestion sway 
Love’s soul to seek this garden out to-day! 

















Bend down and hide me well, O cedar tree! 
Thou Rose, outside—the hot sun glows on 
thee— 
Throw wide thy crimson leaves for him to 
see, 
I pray, 
Who comes, that as he kiss thee on his way 
Unseen I touch Love’s garment-hem to-day ! 
Boston, MASS. 
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AN EAGLE’S FEATHER. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 











THOSE who remember’ Browning’s 
strong poem ‘‘ Memorabilia ’—in which 
he compares a moment’s interview with 
Shelley to the picking up of an eagle’s 
feather on a nameless moor—may be able 
to fancy the feeling with which a thought- 
ful reader takes in his hands one of Shel- 
ley’s own note-books, filled to overflow- 
ing with his poems in manuscript, and 
rich in those interlineations and correc- 
tions which let us into the secret places 
of a poet’s mind. This is not merely to 
find the eagle’s feather, but to touch it 
and hold it; and so to be taken back to 
the time when the bird himself preened 
and waved that mighty wing. The poems 
themselves belong to the most momentous 
period of Shelley’s life, for they are main- 
ly memorials of the year 1819 and 1820, 
when his elder children had been taken 
from him by the decision of Lord Eldon, 
and his idolized younger son was dead. 
The little parchment-covered book, with 
its yellowing leaves, seems to throb with 
the poet’s own heart, to have a pulsation 
as of life; and in the successive changes 
of phrase we have the very systole and 
diastole of that tempestuous and life- 
worn existence. Yet the volume itself is 
worth so much more than any descriptive 
phrases it can suggest, that it is better 
to be simply bibliographical and literal in 
all that is said about it. 

This volume is now the property of 
Harvard College Library, to which it was 
presented, a few months since, by Mr. 
Edward A. Silsbee, of Salem, Mass. It 
was given to him, some years since, by 
Shelley’s life-long companion, Jane Clair- 
mont—called by herself Claire—who was 
the step-sister of his wife and their com- 
panion in their original elopement. Her 
unhappy career has been amply described 
by Shelley’s§biographers: she was often an 
inmate of his household and spent her 
later years in Florence, where we know 
from Shelley's own letters that she was a 
great favorite in society. Mr. Silsbee 
brought the book to this country some 
years since and deposited it for safe 
keeping in the college library, under the 
strict condition that no extracts should 
be made from it. On departing again for 
Europe he finally gave the book to the 
library and the restriction is now with- 
drawn, the authorities of the library hav- 
ing themselves published in the last num- 
ber of their “‘ Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions” (No. 30)a fac-simile of the ‘ Sky- 
Lark,” as it appears in Shelley’s manu- 
script, together with a careful collation 
of the contents of the volume. Farther 
transcriptions from the book will doubt- 
less appear, under the diréction of the 
University. 

The book is asmall quarto, containing 
originally 160 pages, of which sixty have 
been torn out, altho originally written 
upon, asappears from the table of con- 
tents at the end. Two of the other pages 





are blank. It contains the following 
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“The 
Sensitive Plant”; ‘‘An Anacreontic ” (The 


poems in Shelley’s hand-writing: 


fountains mingle); ‘‘An Exhortation” 
(Cameleons live); ‘‘Ode to Heaven”; ‘‘Ode 
to Liberty” (part only); ‘‘The Indian Ser- 
enade” (Lines to an Indian Air); ‘‘Song” 
(Swifter flow); “‘To William ——”; ‘‘Toa 
Sky-Lark”; ‘“‘To the Lord Chancelloc”; 
‘*England” (Corpses are cold); ‘*Song” 
(Good-night); ‘‘Sonnet, to the Republic of 
Benevento.” The following are in Mrs. 
Shelley’s handwriting, with occasional 
corrections in Shelley’s own: *‘A Vision 
of the Sea”; ‘‘To Night”; ‘“‘Song” (Rarely, 
rarely); ‘‘A Dream”;‘‘Hymn to Mercury”; 
‘*Ballad” (‘Young Parson Richards”). 
There is also one sonnet ‘‘Ye hasten to 
the dead” in a hand different from the 
others. 

The first question that naturally occurs 
is, how far the poems as here transcribed 
contain Shelley’s final corrections. It 
would seem plain that they do not, inas- 
much as one whole stanza of ‘‘The Sensi- 
tive Plant,” that beginning 
“And the rose, as a nymph to the bath ad- 

dressed” 

does not appear here atall. Apart from 
this, the final variations from the pub- 
lished text are few, altho these are in 
some cases important, as suggesting the 
probability of some of those typographi- 
cal errors which Mr. Rolfe has found so 
abundant in the printed texts of Gray, 
Scott, and even Browning. For instance, 
at the beginning of Part 3d of the ‘‘Sensi- 
tive Plant,” the printed text reads: 

“ Three days the flowers of the garden fair 

Like stars when the moon is awakened, were.” 
But in this manuscript the word italicized 
is very distinctly written morn, which is 
at least as expressive. Again, in the line 
“And around them the soft stream did glide 

and dance,” 
the word italicized is or in the manu- 
script. In the line 
‘But the mandrakes and toadstools and docks 
and darnels,” 
the word italicized is brambles, which 
certainly seems more like a deliberate al- 
teration than the error of a copyist. 
Again in the line 

* And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant” 
the first word is wanting in the manu- 
script. Alsoin the ‘‘ Conclusion,” which 
was not originally called by that name, 
the word being put in asan afterthought 
in lead pencil, the line 

“*Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that” 
begins in the manuscript with the words, 
‘*And if”; while the later line 

** Whether that lady’s gentle mind” 
begins in the manuscript with “ Or if.” 
Again, the ‘‘ Ode to Heaven” appears in 
the manuscript as a continuous invoca- 
tion, and tkere is no reference to the 
‘*Chorus of Spirits” which now breaks it 
up. This clearly shows that there was a 
revision later than this manuscript book 
represents, but it may have been made on 
the very proof-sheets. The touching 
verses to his son appear only under the 
name “ To William—”and the little pre- 
lude 
“(With what truth may I say— 
Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Non é piu come era prima!”’) 

seems peculiarly pathetic as one reads it 
in the bereaved father’s own handwriting. 
As afterward commonly printed it ap- 
pears as ‘‘I may say,” which seems more 
deliberate and less impulsive. 





No poem appears in this volume which 
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has not been published, unless it be the 


fragment of a rather over-vehement bal- 
lad ‘‘ Young Parson Richards” with 
which it ends; and the sonnet ‘‘To the 
Republic of Benevento.” But great im- 
terest attaches to the hitherto missing 
verses of another poem, which consisted 
originally of sixteen stanzas, but of which 
Mrs. Shelley only prints seven in her 
‘*Note on Poems of 1819.” This is his 
fiery curse upon the Lord Chancellor, 
which is to be found complete in the manu- 
script volume. The coolest reader’s heart 
must be touched by the successive efforts 
of the bereaved poet to clothe his despair 
in words. In one verse he begins origi- 
nally, speaking of his children; 

“By that sweet voice which who could under- 

stand 
To frame to sounds of love and lore divine? 
Not thou,” 

Then he draws his pen across this and 
begins again: : 

* By those pureaccents which at my command, 

Should have been framed to love and lore 

divine, 
Now like a lute fretted by some rude hand 
Uttering harsh discords, they must eche 
thine.” 
This too he abandons and substitutes the 
stanza as printed by Mrs. Shelley, which 
seems scarcely an improvement: 
By those unpracticed accents of young speech 
Which he who is a father sought to frame 
To gentlest lore, such as the wisest teach ; 
Thou strike the lyre of mind! O grief and 
shame !” 

It isin these gradual alterations of the 
original form that the main literary value 
of the manuscript consists. With so del- 
icate an artist in phrase and rhythm as 
Shelley, it is inexpressibly interesting to 
see the path by which he came to his final 
felicities; to weigh im imagination with 
him the value of a word or syllable; to 
divine, if we can, his precise motive or 
impulse in making the change. Some- 
times we have our choice between two 
or three different forms. Thus in the 
‘* Sensitive Plant,” when he comes to the 
decline of the Indian blossoms, he says 
first, 

“Leaf by leaf, day by day, 
Were massed into the common clay.” 

This does not content him, and he tries 

‘* Leaf by leaf, day after day.” 
Even this did not finally satisfy him, for 
on turuing to the poem as printed, we 
find 

“ Leaf after leaf, day by day”; 
the prepositions being at last transposed, 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate this 
process will be to go through a few 
verses of the ‘‘Sensitive Plant,” giy- 
ing each line as it originally stood, fol- 
lowed by its final (written) form, which, 
in all these cases, is also the present 
printed form. Thus: 

“ Gazed through its tears on the tender sky” 
becomes 

“*Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky.” 
“* The beams which dart from many a sphere 

Of the starry flowers whose hues they bear,” 
becomes 
“The beams which dart from many a star 

Of the flowers whose hues they bear afar,” 


“ The unseen clouds of the dew, which lay 
Like fire in the flowers till dawning day, 
Then walk like spirits among the spheres, 
Each one faint with the odor it bears ”; 


becomes 

*The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers, till the sun rides high, 
Then wander like spirits among the epheres, 
Each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears ”s 


* Like windless clouds in a tender sky 
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becomes 
“Like windless clouds o’er a tender sky,” 
*““Whose waves never wrinkle, tho they im- 
press,” 
becomes 


* Whose waves never mark, tho they ever im- 
press.” 


. “* Was as is God to the starry scheme” 
becomes 
* Was as God is to the starry scheme.” 
As some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 
Had deserted the heaven while the stars were 
awake,” 
becomes 
“ As if some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 

Had deserted heaven while the stars were 

awake.” 

I have given but a few of the many in- 
teresting points of study brought to light 
by a comparison of this priceless manu- 
script with the authorized edition of the 
poems which it includes. Beyond all 
these lies the charm of actually handling 
the book into which Shelley poured his 
verses as red-hot metal into a mold, 
where the very markings on the mold it- 
self have a fascination. It gives onea 
thrill of reality even to pore over the 
penciiings at the end of the ‘Sensitive 
Plant,” where the author has laboriously 
added up the number of stanzas in each 
portion of the poem, and satisfied himself 
by computation that it contains (77x4) 
808 lines. There hangs before me _ the 
photograph of a drawing made by 
Raphael in pen-and-ink upon the folds of 
a letter, where he has tested his figures in 
different sizes until he gets vuhem to his 
mind. Like that is this book of Shelley’s 
manuscript. Perhaps the impression is 
at its hight when one turns to the inside 
of the cover and there reads the motto— 
scrawled, perhaps, in some indolent Ital- 
ian hour of more than usual content- 

* Be strong, live happy and love.” 

Alas! the third of these counsels was 
the only one which the wayward poet 
persistently heeded. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 





BY CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, D.D., 


PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 





THE INDEPENDENT, of May 17th, con- 
tains an article by the Rev. Charles W. 
Shields, D.D., LL.D., bearing the title, 
‘‘The Christian Denominations and the 
Historic Episcopate.” The prominence 
of the writer as a distinguished Presby- 
terian clergyman is enhanced by the fact 
that he has been for many years one of 
the most pronounced advocates for litur- 
gical worship to be found outside the lim- 
its of a distinctly liturgical Church. His 
name has also recently been made still 
more conspicuous through the publica- 
tion in the Century Magazine of several 
papers in behalf of the Prayer Book of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, as a 
center of unity for the varicus bodies 
now composing the visible Church of 
Christ. 

The article now referred to would seem 
to indicate that its writer is very much in 
the predicament of the Irish man-at-the- 
wheel, who, having been set by the captain 
to steer by a certain star, sent word to 
the skipper that he must pick him out a 
nw star, for he had sailed ‘‘clear past 
that one.” A few months ago, and Dr. 
Shields was so enamored of the Liturgy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, that 
he saw in it a guiding-star, which, if all 
the Churches of Christendom would ac- 
cept its leading, was sure to bring them 
into organic unity. 
seems to have lost sight of the Prayer 
Book. In his search fora light to lead 
him into the haven of union he has been 
attracted by a widely different star shin- 
ing in the historic episcopate. 

With Dr. Shields’s general argument the 
present writer is not concerned. But if 
one statement which the article contains 
can be regarded as a sample of the his- 
toric accuracy of the whole paper, its en- 
tire argument must count for nothing 
with thinking and reading men. For 
some reason, perhaps known only to 
himself, Dr. Shields travels entirely out 
of his path, to make an unprovoked ‘and 
wholly calumnious assault upon the Re- 


Now, however, he 


formed Episcopal Church. This attack is 
the more extraordinary, because every 
other branch of the Protestant Church is 
treated by-him with kindly considera- 
tion. That such a marked antagonism 
Las aroused a feeling of deep and wide- 
spread indignation among Reformed Epis- 
copalians, is only natural. -The writer 
says: 

‘fn the third place, the historic episco- 
pate is distinguished from the modern, new 
made forms of episcopacy. Whatever these 
may be, they are not historic. The Re- 
formed Episcopalians can claim to have 
a non-apostolic episcopate; the Method- 
ist Episcopalians may claim to have ano 
evangelical episcopate; the Irviugite Epis- 
copalians, or Apostolic Catholics, may claim 
to have a miracle-working episcopate; but 
none of these purties could claim to have 
the historic episcopate. In fact, they have 
already disclaimed or renounced it. For 
this reason, if there were no other, the 
Reformed Episcopal Church cannot become 
the conciliator in our unhappy divisions. 
It has taken dogmatic ground openly 
against historic episcopacy, if not against 
all Catholic Christianity. It may havesome 
other good and high mission, but its mis- 
sion is not to promote Church uuity. In 
such unity the claims of episcopal as well 
as other Churches must be duly satisfied.” 

Will Dr. Shields kindly point out in 
any of the standards of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, the statement in which 
that Church has ‘disclaimed or re- 
nounced the historic episcopate”? Wiil 
he give the quotation from our Prayer 
Book, from our Declaration of Principles, 
from our Constitution and Canons, or 
from our Articles of Religion, in which 
‘it has taken dogmatic ground openly 
against historic episcopacy’? Above all, 
will he venture to examine the history of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, and in 
the face of the facts which it presents, in- 
sist upon an assertion to which that his- 
tory gives the clearest and most ample 
contradiction ? 

{f Dr. Shields will examine a Prayer 
Book of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
he will meet, on first opening that formu- 
lary, a Declaration of Principles. It is 
the dogmatic basis of the Church which 
employs that book in its public worship. 
He will read no further than the second 
paragraph before he discovers this state- 
ment: 

‘* This Church recognizes and adheres to 
Episcopacy, not as of Divine right, but as a 
very ancient and desirable form of Church 
polity.” 

The position thus stated is precisely that 
of Bishop Lightfoot, to whose masterly 
argument Dr. Shields refers. That is, 
the Reformed Episcopal Church believes 
that the learned Bishop of Durham is 
historically correct when **he maintains 
that the episcopate was formed out of the 
presbyterate as the need for central unity 
became felt among the scattered congre- 
gations and presbyteries which the Apos- 
tles had planted.” Such a view of the 
episcopate does not claim for the office of 
a bishop a ‘divine right”; but it does 
assert that it originated in the earliest 
period of Christianity, and has been per- 
petuated in the Church from that period 
to the present. 

Would Dr. Shields hold that Bishop 
Lightfoot, in advocating this theory of 
episcopacy, disbelieved the historic epis- 
copate? 

The sermon preached by Bishop Cum- 
mins at the first consecration of a bishop 
inthe Reformed Episcopal Church, quoted 
the very language of Bishop Lightfoot, 
and appealed to his scholarly authority 
to prove that our episcopate was historic. 

Let Dr. Shields read the next paragraph 
of the Declaration of Principles. It’ as- 
serts that ‘‘this Church . . accepts 
the Book of Common Prayer, as it was 
revised, proposed, and recommended for 
use, by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785.” 
Now, let it be remembered that upon the 
basis of that book, the English bishops 
gave the historic episcopate to William 
White, of Pennsylvania, and Samuel 
Provoost, of New York. Could a Church 
which thus solemnly adopted a liturgy 
which secured to the United States the 
historical episcopacy of the Church of 
England, be a body willingly repudiating 





that solemn trust ? 





When Dr. Shields, in his study of our 
Prayer Book, shall reach the XXTIVth Ar- 
ticle of Religion, he will find that while 
the dogma of an exclusive tactual Apos- 
tolic Succession is. rejected, this state- 
ment is unequivocally made: ‘‘ This 
Church values its Historic Ministry.” 
Can any unperverted mind assert, in the 
face of this distinct utterance of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, that it has 
‘disclaimed or renounced” the historic 
episcopate? 

But still more emphatic is the defense 
against Dr. Shields’s gratuitous attack, af- 
forded by the history of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. For many years be- 
fore the actual separation of that body 
from its parent Church, there were a con- 
siderable number of clergymen and laity 
who were convinced that the extreme 
doctrines of sacramental grace, and the 
ritualistic practices which were assimi- 
lating the Protestant Episcopal Church 
more and more to the Church of Rome, 
had their germs in the Prayer Book it- 
self. They studied the literature of the 
Reformation, and these convictions be- 
came to their minds certainties. Taught 
by the contemptuous rejection of all their 
petitions for revision of the Liturgy that 
no relief was to be obtained within their 
own Church,they were ripe for separation 
from it, years before such separation ac- 
tually came. Why did they delay? For 
one reason only,viz.: that they felt bound 
by their deepest convictions to carry out 
with them the historic episcopate. They 
were not Presbyterians, Methodists or 
Congregationalists, but Episcopalians. As 
such, they would not move till a bishop 
should lead them forth. Patiently they 
bore a yoke well-nigh intolerable. They 
were taunted, urged to withdraw, and 
even in some cases driven out by ecclesi- 
astical process; butthey did not volun- 
tarily leave the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Only when a bishop should be 
at their head, perpetuating in the new 
organization the historic episcopate of the 
old, could they consistently take such 
a step. Nothing -would have _ been 
easier than to have withdrawn from 
their old Church, elected one of their own 
number a bishop, and, repudiating all the 
traditions of their education, consecrated 
him to his office by presbyterial hands, as 
Bishop White at one time advocated that 
the Episcopal churches of the colonies 
should do, and as Wesley did actually set 
apart Coke. But suchan act would have 
left the newly formed organization with- 
out the historic episcopate; and, rather 
than lose that, they bore their burdens 
where they were, till God should give 
them a bishop of the ancient line. These 
men were the founders of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, who are represented by 
Dr. Shields as *‘ disclaiming or renounc- 
ing” the historic episcopate, and ‘‘taking 
dogmatic ground openly against it.” 

But God answered their prayer. When 
Bishop George David Cummins resigned 
his jurisdiction as the Assistant Bishop of 
Kentucky, he did not relinquish his epis- 
copate, but declared his purpose ‘‘ to 
transfer” his ‘‘ work and office to another 
sphere.” So carefully did he guard by the 
language he employed, against the charge 
now made by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
that the Reformed Episcopal Church “ re- 
nounces or disclaims ” the historic episco- 
pate! 

Bishop Cummins’s call for the confer- 
ence which resulted inthe formation of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, distinctly 
states: ‘‘ The Lord has put into the hearts 
of some of his servants who are, or have 
been in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the purpose of restoring the old pathsof 
their fathers.” The meeting called was 
to be for the organization of ‘‘ an Episco- 
pal Church onthe basis of the Prayer 
Book of 1785.” 

When that meeting of clergymen and 
laymen on the 2d of December, 1873, or- 
ganized the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
it did not elect Bishop Cummins to his 
office, but received him as already a 
bishop. He came full-panoplied into the 

new sphere in which his office was to be 
exercised. Moreover, in his address, 
made immediately on the completion of 
the organization, he said: ‘‘We claim to 
be the old and true Protestant Episcopa- 





————= 1 
lians of the days immediately succeeding 
the Revolution. And, through these, 
our ancestors, we claim an unbroken his. 
toric connection through the Church of 
England, with the Church of Christ from 
the earliest Christian era.” 

The sainted man who uttered these 
words, might well rise up from his grave 
to rebuke the slander that he and his 
Church repudiate the historic episcopate, 

On the line which these words of Bishop 
Cummins marked out, the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has steadily pushed 
forward. While denying with intense 
abhorrence the unscriptural dogma of an 
exclusive Apostolical Succession, it has 
sedulously preserved its historic episco- 
pacy. Whatever the mother Church has 
which links it with the early bishops of 
Christendom, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church equally possesses. 

Reformed Episcopalians will not allow 
themselves to believe that Dr. Shields 
has willfully mis-stated the truth. Yet 
they cannot but feel that in that gentle. 
man’s enthusiasm for organic union of 
the Churches, he has ventured upon as- 
sertions which betray a failure to inves. 
tigate the standards and history of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Justice and 
truth demand that these statements be 
promptly and explicitly corrected. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“QUARTERLY REVIEW'S” 
RETURN TO KEATS. 


BY JOEL BENTON, 





THE 





THE venerable London Quarterly Re- 
view, which was supposed, as the critics 
so long told us, to have caused the death 
of Keats by malicious critical scarifica- 
tion, returns in its last issue to the sub- 
ject. Inthe April number, ‘‘ Keats” is 
the second title in the table of contents, 
and, in thirty-one pages made pendent to 
the books published last year upon the 
poet by Mr. Sidney Colvin and Mr. W, 
M. Rossetti, respectively, it goes over the 
whole ground of his life and analyzes 
anew his poetic work. It was Byron 
who said in the ‘‘Cock-Robin” qua- 
train : 

“ Who killed John Keats ? 
‘I,’ said the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartarly ; 
‘*T was one of my feats.’” 
Nobody believes this now, or has be- 
lieved it for a long time—that is, nobody 
who has carefully considered the whole 
facts in the case. But the present critic 
writes in part tu deny the allegation 
which Byron merely formulated from the 


» opinion of his time. 


The new article, which is prepared 
with great detail and elaboration, is in- 
teresting for this reason, and for its own 
sake not less. But a parallax of seventy 
years makes some differences. As no 
magazine article of a critical kind was 
ever more famous than the first of the 
two Quarterly utterances (not excepting 
Jeffrey’s Edinburgh pronunciamento 
against Wordsworth) it may be a matter 
of some interest to see just what is said 
now. 

The original deliverance, which cer- 
tainly made the impression at the time of 
great severity.appeared,curiously enough, 
as this does, in an April number. It was 
printed in April, 1818. It was a time, 
however,'when the ‘‘ Tommy Tomahawk” 
species of critic was uppermost. But the 
long current opinion about it, which 
Byron expressed in parody, the writer of 
to-day characterizes as ‘‘a widely accepted 
literary myth.” He claims that the origi- 
nal criticism was not ‘‘ savage and gross- 
ly personal,” that it was not inspired by 
a bitter spirit of political partisanship. 
and that it did not cause Keats’s death. 
He adds (for the great historical reviews 
must be, or seem to be infallible) that 
‘* there is little or nothing of the adverse 
criticism contained in that famous re- 
view, which we desire to withdraw even 
after the lapse of seventy years”; a sen- 
tence which sounds as if the original 
writer had re-arisen from the shades, or 
is somewhere still living, like the Wander- 
ing Jew. 

In one sense, perhaps in more than 
one, the Quarterly is triumphant. It has, 
as we have already said, been acquitted 
of homicide. Whether it inflicted wanton 
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j cruelty or unnecessary irritation, is all 


that need be considered, and for this, if 
proved, it might plead in palliation the 
custom of the time, of which there have 
not been wanting instances, some will 
gay, in our more genial age. There was 
cause enough, at any rate, for Keats's 
death without adducing this. His in- 
herited malady was sufficient; but his 
reckless disregard of physical care, par- 
ticularly his perilously overdone pedes- 
trianism in Scotland, where he was often 
drenched to the skin by cold rains, would 
pave easily killed a much more robust 


“eh us skip all this, however, and many 
more matters which may well come up in 
this connection, in order to return to the 
first review. The present writer reminds 
us that there were five main indictments 
init, and we summarize their substance 
gs follows: The writer, speaking of ‘‘ En- 
dymion,” called the poem “‘ meaningless” 
and unreadable. He termed the poet’s 
prosodial notions crude. He accused him 
of following the association of sounds 
rather than of ideas, the rhyme of one 
line serving as a catchword for the 
thought of the next. A charge was made 
against hjs diction that it is ‘‘ newly 
coined, far-fetched and barbarous.” And 
the faults, altogether, ‘‘ were of the so- 
called ‘Cockney School,’ of which Leigh 
Hunt is Hierophant.” ‘‘ From first to 
last,” says the new writer, ‘there is no 
personal allusion to Keats or his profes- 
sion, and not the slightest trace of politi- 
cal animosity.” 

It is not necessary to go through with 
any full synopsis of this defense by 
piece-meal; but it is just to say that it 
is well and plausibly made. The writer 
quotes many contemporary and modern 
writers to uphold the Quarterly’s original 
position—among whom are such friends 
ot Keats as Shelley and Hunt himself. 

But the dominant fact in the Quarterly’s 
favor, which we are all perhaps apt to 
forget, and which it adduces, is, that the 
famous criticism was written upon “ En- 


dymion” chiefly, and upon the few brief’ 


poems that preceded it. What we mostly 
know and think of now as Keats’s work 
followed after. 

“In 1820 Keats published a volume of 
poems which have placed him, to quote Mr. 
Arnold, ‘with Shakespeare.’ In this vol- 
ume were ‘Isabella,’ ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ ‘ Lamia,’ the odes ‘On a Grecian 
Urn,’ ‘To Psyche,’ ‘To Autumn,’ and ‘ To 
A Nightingale,’ ‘La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,’ and ‘The Eve ot St. Mark.’ Who- 
ever now studies ‘Endymion’ reads it with 
the knowledge that the author has written 

poetry which places him in the first rank of 

English poets.’’ 

The fact that so much of his best work 
followed after ‘‘ Endymion,” and the so- 
called caustic review upon that poem, is 
urged to show that the critic’s pen did 
not do homicidal crime. 

It is pleasant, at any rate, to find now 
that the Quarterly’s present estimate is 
about all that we Keats-ians—for all good 
poet-lovers are on Keats’s side now—con- 
tendfor. It speaks of his work as having 
“a poetic value, which has been seldom 
equaled, and more rarely exceeded. The 
artistic achievement is masterly, the 
promise amazing, ubnormal, unprece- 
dented.” Of most of the poems the Quar- 
terly now says: ‘‘They are among the 
richest gems of English poetry.” Much 
more to this effect could be quoted. 
There are paragraphs even, in the article, 
that are fairly dithyrambic in the same 
glowing vein—many of whose sentences 
end with an exclamation-point. The 
writer finds no such trouble as his pred- 

ecessor had with ‘‘ Endymion”—his 
predecessor who called it ‘‘ meaningless.” 
He simply contends that it is not 
indubitably clear; but he analyzes 
it skillfully, and thinks the poem 
Pictures ‘the search of the poet for his 
Vocaticn, Of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes” 
he says, ** the highest praise is not that 
there is not a word too much, but that 
there is not a word too little.” The ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,” it is averred, 
“tivals ‘ Christabel’ ; and higher praise 
Can scarcely be given.” The odes are 
fitly exalted; and the assertion is made 
to conclude with that when Keats’s career 
was checked, it was ‘‘at a moment when 


his mind was expanding with extraordi- 
nary rapidity.” The writer thinks that 
if he could have lived ‘‘he might yet 
have interpreted the problems which be- 
set our human exsitence.“ He says, 
finally, that by ‘“‘his rare achievements, 
and his dazzling promise, he has amply 
justified his title of the young Marcellus 
of English poetry.” 

It matters little whether these two ar- 
ticles, written seventy years apart, are 
strictly consistent or not. It is not cer- 
tain,perbaps,that they ought to be. But it 
is pleasant to know that ‘the whirligig of 
Time” brings justice at last, and not ‘‘re- 
venges”—and brings only regret that 
Keats could not have lived to see how 
neatly and cleverly he is now apotheo- 
sized by the very periodical which was so 
long accused of wantonly slaying him. 
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PEOPLE. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN BALTIMORE. 








BY PROF. HERBERT B. ADAMS. 





THE President of the Johns Hopkins 
University one day received a letter from 
a committee of workingmen inquiring 
whether a roomcould be given them at 
the university for holding meetings. In 
response to this rather unusual inquiry, 
the President sent his private secretary to 
the place where the letter was written, to 
see what was intended aad to explain the 
fact that the university had no rooms 
available for other purposes than regular 
academic instruction. The man who 
wrote the lettersaid that it was not so 
much a university room that his commit- 
tee desired as instruction in political 
economy from university men. Upon as- 
certaining the true nature of the inquiry, 
President Gilman asked one or two grad- 
uate students in the department of His- 
tory and Politics to lend their services to 
these seekers after knowledge. The stu- 
dents did so and soon found themselves 
heartily welcomed one evening every 
week in the front parlor of a shopkeep 
er’s house on Eutaw Street, where a little 
company of a dozen workingmen were 
in the habit of ineeting to discuss economic 
and social questions for the general im- 
provement of the members. They called 
themselves ‘‘The Henry George Club,” 
not because they knew very much about 
Henry George or his doctrines, but be- 
cause the name sounded well and indi- 
cated some sort of economic purpose. The 
students did not attempt to take charge 
of the meeting; they simply became 
acquainted with the men and took part 
in the discussions which ranged overa 
great variety of commonplace economic 
topics, such as strikes, monopolies, the 
nature of capital, duties of government, 
the inter-state commerce, etc.. etc. After 
a time the place of the meeting was 
changed to ahall on Baltimore Street, 
where policemen sometimes stood at the 
door. 

The results of the weekly meetings, con- 
tinued throughout an entire winter, were 
not at all revolutionary or dangerous to 
society. As in every organization of more 
or less intelligent men meeting for im- 
provement, some good ideas were brought 
out by general discussion and thecommon 
level of understanding was considerably 
raised. The workingmen profited by the 
knowledge and academic training of the 
students, and the latter certainly profited 
by contact and acquaintance with repre- 
sentatives of the laboring classes. Perhaps 
one of the most significant results of the 
association was that the club dropped the 
name of ‘‘ Henry George,” not being sure 
at the end of the season that they all be- 
lieved the doctrines of this man. Anotier 
and more practical result of the experi- 
ment was that the little company ex- 
tended its wholesome educational influ- 
ence to wider circles of workingmen, who 
to the number of sixty occasionally met 
in the Hall of the Can Makers’ Union, on 
Baltimore and North Streets, and listened 
with respect and confidence to various 
public lectures given by the student- 
members of the original club, upor such 
important subjects as “* Industrial Educa- 
tion,” ‘Child Labor,” ‘Convict Labor,” 





etc, This experiment, the result of a 





spontaneous demand on the part of work- 
ingmen, for some; kind of instruction and 
co-operation from university men, has 
been in every way encouraging. Four 
students only were engaged in the work 
and two only gave public lectures. The 
beneficial influence upon these young 
men is very marked. One of them, for- 
merly fellow in history, now the general 
agent of the Charity Organization Society 
in Baltimore, became a highly successful 
lectu er on ‘‘Scientific Charity and Self 
Help” in a public course at the university 
on municipal sociology. It should, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood that the 
university itself has taken no part what- 
everin the popular educational work de- 
scribed in this article. The experiments 
are all of a purely individual character 
and not upon the ‘‘ University Extension” 
plan now so popular in England. 

Another Baltimore experiment in the 
line of popular education originated in 
one of the most influential and progress- 
ive churches in the city, in a church 
whose intelligent pastor is now actively 
organizing the Woman’s College, of Bal- 
timore, which is to be the Girton of the 
South. In this church, which has an ex- 
cellent reading-room, open every day and 
evening, a university instructor gave one 
evening, by invitation of the pastor, an 
introductory lecture to a little company 
of forty or fifty young men and women 
who had determined to study the History 
of the Nineteenth Century in a kind of 
social club, which was to meet once in 
two weeks. The lecture was given with 
a view to a proper organization of the 
proposed work. It was urged that, in- 
stead of trusting entirely to a text-book 
and to social methods of reading and dis- 
cussing history, that a well-trained class- 
leader be engaged from among the grad- 
uate students of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In this connection was duly ex- 
plained the English system of ‘‘ Universi- 
ty Extension,” whereby academic culture 
is carcied into provincial towns and man- 
ufacturing districts by lecturers obtained 
by local demand from the great universi- 
ty centers of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The fact was emphasized that this kind 
of educational work in England 
was not acharity, in the perverted 
sense of the term, but a self-supporting 
educational enterprise. Local societies 
were organized. Money was raised by 
subscriptions from Capital. Cheap tickets 
were sold to Labor. University men sim- 
ply supplied the commodity of popular 
instruction for a modest fee and their ex- 
penses. 

The idea of ‘‘ University Extension” 
attracted the young people at once, 
and it pleased the pastor. Within a 
week a graduate-student from the uni- 
versity was engaged for the conduct of a 
class-course on the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century, at the rate of five dollars 
for a fortnightly exercise, lasting about 
one hour and a half. This cuurse, still in 
progress, consists of informal lectures or 
talks by the leader, a quiz upon class- 
reading in Mackenzie’s ‘*‘ History of the 
Nineteenth Century,” and written or oral 
reports upon topics assigned to individ- 
uals. A class library of standard author- 
ities was quickly collected by the joint 
co-operation of the pastor, the class- 
leader, and the class, all of whom con- 
tributed what they could. The books are 
kept upon shelves in the reading-room, 
which is supplied with various periodi- 
cals, and forms a striking contrast to the 
usual jejune literary collection of a Sun- 
day-school brary. It would appear as 
tho this Baltimore church had discovered, 
through its pastor, that good literature 
for young people is not necessarily of the 
‘“‘goody” kind. History and biography 
are considered quite as improving as in- 
vented moral tales, written to order for 
the benefit of children and the book- 
trade. 

In the church-class for the study of his- 
tory, above described, there happened to 
be present the very first night, when the 
English plan of ‘‘ University Extension” 
was explained, a young man who is the 
son of a wealthy manufacturer in Balti- 
more, This young man was greatly inter- 
ested in the idea as possibly applicable to 





the industrial neighborhood of his father’s 


firm, for which he himself was already 
in practical training in the mills, where 
he was in daily contact with the men. He 
said that the firm employed over fifteen 
hundred men of more than usual intelli- 
gence, living in a high degree of comfort 
and happiness, many of them owning 
their own homes. There had never been 
a strike at ‘‘ Woodberry,” and he did not 
want to introduce any inflammatory 
teaching that would excite discontent 
among the men; but if real instruction, 
if mental or moral improvement could be 
promoted among them, he should be 
glad to see the experiment tried by men 
of the Johns Hopkins University. He 
was told that university men did not 
wish to undertake any mere experiment; 
but if the workingmen and manufactur- 
ers at ‘‘Woodberry” cared to support a 
lecture-course, perhaps lecturers could be 
found. 

The mills were canvassed by this son 
of Capital, himself a friend and a represent- 
ative of Labor. Sufficient interest in 
the project was expressed to warrant the 
printed announcement of an introduc- 
tory lecture on ‘‘ The Educational Move- 
ment upon the Workingmen of England 
and America.” The ‘‘ citizens of Wood- 
berry,” to whom this announcement was 
made, came together in a hall lent for the 
purpose by the mill-owners. The pastor 
of the church whose young people had 
organized for historical study, presided. 
Some of the mill-owners belonged to his 
congregation. Indeed, without the media- 
tion of this active and intelligent pastor, 
the proposed work would have been an 
utter impossibility. Under his suggest- 
ive guidance, after the introductory lec- 
ture, the workingmen organized for the 
support of a course of tweive lectures 
upon ‘‘ The Progress of Labor,” by twelve 
members of the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty. Officers were chosen and a committee 
was appointed to solicit subscriptions for 
course tickets, costing fifty cents for one 
person or seventy-five cents for a gentle- 
man and the lady accompanying him. 
Printed programs, giving upon one page 
the subjects, dates and names of the 
twelve lecturers, were distributed the 
very first evening, together with a de- 
tailed syllabus of the opening lecture. 
The following are the subjects of the 
twelve lectures as announced in the course 
which began at ‘* Woodberry” January 
27th and ended April 18th, 1888, 

1, Educational Movementamong the Work- 
ingmen of England and America. By 
Herbert B, Adams, of Baltimore. 

2. What Workingmen in America Need. 
By Charles M. Andrews, of Connecti- 
cut. 

. Socialism. Its Strength and Weakness. 
By E. P. Smith, of Massachusetts. 
4. Chinese Labor and Immigration. By 
F. W. Blackmar, of California. 
5. Labor in Japan, with some Account of 


w 


the Progress of that Country. By T. 
Kk. Iyenaga, of Japan. 

6. Slave Labor in Ancient Greece. By W. 
P. Trent, of Virginia. 

7. Labor in the Middle Ages. By J. M. 


Vincent, of Ohio. 
8. Medieval Guilds. By. E. L. Stevenson, 
of Indiana. 

9. Labor and Manufactures in the United 
States One Hundred Years Ago. By 
J, F. Jameson, of Baltimore. 

10. Industrial Progress ir Modern Times. 
By H. B. Gardner, of Rhode Island. 

11. Industrial Education. By P. W. Ayers, 
of Illinois. 

12, Scientific Charity and Organized Self- 
Help. By A. G. Warner, of Nebraska, 
General Agent of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Baltimore. 

Every one of the above lectures was 
given without notes, and was immediate- 
ly followed by an oral quiz, or review, 
conducted by the lecturer and leading 
always to more or less discussion. Pic- 
tures and diagrams were used to illustrate 
certain lectures. In the hands of every 
one in the audience was a printed sylla- 
bus or outline of the topics to be treated. 
The following reprint of the twelfth and 
last syllabus will show at once the plan 
of constructing each individual lecture 
and the economic spirit which pervaded 
the entire course. It may be added that 
the lecturers were paid five dollars a 
night, from the joint subscriptions of 





Labor and Capital. The honorarium was 
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small, but it represented an economic 
principle in popular education. 


LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC AND ORGANIZED 
SELF-HELP. 
1. The Causes of Poverty. 

a) Malthus’s theory: Population 
creases faster than food supply. 

b) Marx’s theory: Labor is paid for, but 
not paid. 

c) George’s theory: Private appropria- 
tion of rent is robbery. 

d) A Preacher’s theory: ‘“‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

e) Emerson’s theory: ‘‘ Men are as lazy 
as they dare to be.” 

2. The Difference 
Pauperism, 
3, Philanthropy as a Failure. 

a) The old convents. 

b) English experience. 

c) American experience. 

d) Incidents of the work in Baltimore. 

4, Help toward Self-help. 


in- 


~] 


between Poverty and 


a) Legislative. 
b) Philanthropic. 
c) Personal. 


. Canclusions. 


ou 


a) Circumstances may make a man poor 
—he becomes a pauper only by his 
own consent. 

b) Poverty arises not from one cause but 
from many. 

c) We must, therefore, seek many reme- 
dies—uo cure-all will be found. 

d) Self-help the best help. 

Hardly was the ‘‘ Woodberry” experi- 
ment well under way when the energetic 
pastor, who had made the course possible, 
proposed that the same twelve lectures 
should be given to the colored men and 
women of the Centenary Biblical Institute 
of Baltimore. This educational estab- 
lishment was reorganized in 1878, and has 
proved very efficient in training young 
men and women of African race to be 
teachers at the South. At first, before 
the situation was fairly understood, the 
proposition to university men to lecture 
to colored people was just a little stagger- 
ing. One of the twelve lecturers was a 
Virginian, a native of Richmond, an 
A.M. from the University of Virginia, 
and withal not much of an enthusiast for 
the higher education of Negroes. As a 
special student of classical history he had 
chosen for his subject ‘‘Siave Labor in 
Ancient Greece.” He had been lecturing 
to modern workingmen on the progress 
of labcr. The logic of the new situation 
was irresistible. He and his associates 
soon agreed to lecture at the Centenary 
Biblical Institute, at the established rate 
of five dollars a night. The managers of 
the institute, wise in their generation, 
distributed notices to colored clergymen 
throughout the city, and the proposed 
lecture-course was advertised, from vari- 
ous city pulpits, to ‘‘ educated and pro- 
gressive people of color.” 

The Centenary Biblical Institute owns 
a printing-press, and, among other 
branches of industrial education, the col- 
ored students have learned to set type 
with great skill. A specimen syllabus 
was printed so tastefully that the uni- 
versity men concluded to have all remain- 
ing work done by colored printers in or- 
der to illustrate concretely ‘‘The Pro- 
gress of Labor,” and to save one-half the 
expense. It was considered a very good 
joke by some who were in the secret, 
when afterward the lectures were re- 
peated in another quarter of the city, 
to supply programs printed by 
ored men to an_ ecclesiastical mis- 
sionary club which was restricted to 
white men. By the general verdict of 
twelve honest lecturers, with a Virginian 
as foreman of the jury, the colored 
students of the institute showed a far 
more intelligent appreciation of the whole 
course than did the aforesaid ecclesiasti- 
cal. missionary club for unprogressive 
white labor. In fact, the university men 
made a mistake in attempting to co- 
operate with this sort of workingmen 
whose chief interest in a well-meant mis- 
sionary enterprise lay in club-privileges 
of smoking and playing free pool. Edu- 
cational competition with such attrac- 
tions is impossible, even under good man- 
agement, which is often lacking where 
amusements are made too prominent in 


col- 


social work among men and boys. At 

the Centenary Biblical Institute the edu- 

cational work was very successful. 

While not many “ brethren and sisters” 

came from the churches, the colored 

students, young men and women, were 
there in force. They came to be in- 
structed and not amused; and yet it was 
great fun for all parties. The lecturers 
were delighted at the attentive and in- 
telligent interest displayed by the au- 
dience. The quizzes and discussions fol- 
lowing the lectures were most entertain- 
ing to everybody. The answers to ques- 
tions put by university men were almost 
‘invariably to the point and showed a 
clear understanding of the matter in 
hand. Every lecturer came home feeling 
that he had discovered a new side of 
human intelligence, if not a broader hu- 
manity. No one could possibly doubt 
the beneficial effect of training and men- 
tal discipline upon the colored race, for 
here were men of a despised caste actually 
showing a keener insight into the histori- 
cal facts which constitute the Progress of 
Labor than do many of their white 
brethren who are making so much igno- 
rant and useless clamor. Indeed, the 
subject of the whole course of lectures 
found a most remarkable illustration in 
the self-evident progress of a slave-race 
to intelligent freedom, to a mastery of 
the printing-press, and to an appreciation 
of the best ideas of university men. So 
extraordinary was the interest of these 
colored students in matters of general 
history that a special course of twelve 
lectures was soon undertaken for their 
benefit by a graduate student from Cali- 
fornia, whose first syllabus on ‘‘ Primitive 
Society” deserves reprinting in this con- 
nection: 
A LECTURE ON PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, 
I. Introduction. 
1. The meaning of History. 
2. Objects to be gained from its study. 
3. Methods for students. 

II. The Natural History of Man. 

. General condition of savagery and 
barbarism. 

. The occupations of early man—fish- 
ing—hunting— wandering — fight- 
ing—making implements. 

3. Stone implements—unpolished—pol- 
ished. The bow and arrow. Use of 
fire. Implements for producing fire. 
Cooking utensils. Discovery and 
use of metals, copper, bronze, iron. 

4. Protection: Clothing. The cave-dwell- 
ers. The cliff-dwellers. The lake- 
dwellers, Dwellers in temporary 
huts. 

. Social instincts: Family relations. 
Marriage. Wifecapture. Marriage 
without the tribe. Marriage within 
the tribe. Monogamy. Polygamy. 

6. Intellectual development: Counting. 


_ 


© 


ur 


Ownership of property. Trading. 
Picture-writing. Invention. Dis- 
covery. 

7. Religion: Rude worship. Nature 
worship. Belief in futurelife. De- 
posits of implements, food and 
clothing with the dead. 

8. Domestication of animals. Early 


pastoral life. The dwellers in tents. 

[1I. The Political History ef Man. 
1. Development of the tribe: Kinship. 
Religion. The power of the chief of 


the tribe. Origin of kingship 
Heads of families. Origin of the 
council. 


2. The village community. Agriculture. 
Common ownership of the land. 
Individual ownership of the land. 
The woodland. The ccmmon pas- 
ture. The beginnings of the State. 
Government. 

3. How nations are made: The federa- 
tion of tribes. The federation of 
villages. Commerce. 

4. Examples: The ancient Aryans, The 
early Greeks. The primitive Ger- 
mans. The Hebrews. 

For a year or twoa branch of that in- 
teresting and wide-spread Chautauqua 
organization for educational purposes 
has been maintained in Baltimore. This 
local branch of a great educational de- 
mocracy embracing now more than 100,- 
000 members, and extending over this 
whole country and even into foreign 
lands, is called ‘*The Round Table.” It 
has about seventy-five members. They 
are for the most part young people in 
comfortable circumstances. Some are 





school-teachers; others are clerks or 





business men. For two winters the Bal- 
timore Round Table, by the request of 
its members, has had more or less co-op- 
eration from students and instructors in 
the Johns Hopkins University. In the 
winter of 1886-87, when class-work was 
more especially in the field of English 
History, the following lectures were given 
by university men who, in connection 
with their own studies, had already pre- 
pared their subjects: ‘‘ Origin of Christi- 
anity in England,” by H. B. Adams; 
** Origin and Growth of Parliament,” by 
F. G. Young; ‘‘ Cabinet Government,” 
by P. W. Ayres; ‘‘The Black Death,” 
by J. F. Jameson ; ‘‘Sir Thomas More,” 
by W. K. Williams. Besides these lec- 
tures others were given upon interesting 
topics of Church history, modern litera- 
ture and natural science. 

In the winter of 1887-88, a similar de- 
mand was made upon university men 
for a course of lectures upon American 
history; but, by this time, student-labor 
was better organized and under more 
intelligent leadership. It did not ‘‘strike” 
or upset the Round Table, but it reasoned 
calmly with those about it and said: You, 
school-teachers and business men, are 
capitalists; we, university laborers, have 
neither money nor scrip in our purses. 
We want to become wage-earners and, 
by and by, capitalists like yourselves, 
They of the Round Table saw the point— 
that they were not beggars or paupers, 
and had no right to ask something for 
nothing; that lectures and instruction are 
commodities and, when demanded, should 
be paid for like the services of a book- 
keeper or a minister of the Gospel. The 
result was that instruction in American 
History was thereafter given at the rate 
of five dollars an hour—a modest price, 
indeed, but establishing, at least in this 
case, a sound principle in Baltimore, al- 
ready to a great extent pauperized intel- 
lectually by free lectures and excessive 
benevolence. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
—_—_—_———_-> 


THE DECK AND THE SMOKING- 
ROOM. 


STEAMERS AND SMOKERS. 
BY META LANDER, 








ARE we making progress? Or are we, 
in this nineteenth century of the world, 
receding into barbarism? If a chivalrous 
manhood is regarded as one of the signs 
of civilization, to what conclusion must 
we be driven? 

Says Jackson Jarves inthe Art Journal: 

“The supreme test of the knight in the 
days of chivalry was his self-denial and de- 
sire to succor the oppressed. The severest 
test of the modern gentleman is his willing- 
ness to forego his pipe for the comfort #nd 
health of another. Whatever the benefit or 
harm the use of tobacco may do the con- 
sumer’s body, its common tendency is to 
render the mind indifferent to the well- 
being of his neighbors.” 

Now may a woman be allowed to tell 
her story, not for her own sake, but for 
the sake of those whom no one, I think, 
will deny to be a respectable, tho it may 
be asmall, minority ? 

A few months ago, I crossed the Atlan- 
tic on one of our best lines of steamers. 
The weather was propitious, our Captain 
was skillful and courteous, our table-fare 
excellent, and our company intelligent 
andagreeable. But there was one great 
drawback which grew more and more 
annoying as thedays woreby. The fresh 
air, which is considered a boon from our 
Great Father to all his children without 
partiality, was monopolized by a certain 
class, and for all others there was no re- 
dress. My excuse for this class is that 
they had so long enjoyed the monopoly 
that they had somehow come to regard it 
as a prescriptive right. 

Now it never entered my head that the 
owners and managers of the line could be 
aware what a violation of the right of 
fair play was going on in their kingdoms 
of the sea. So I plucked up courage to 
lay the matter before them in a letter, a 
copy of which is, for substance, here 
given: 

ie As to the excellence of the gen- 
eral management and the abundant provis- 
ions for the comfort of the passengers, there 





————— 


is small need of adding my testimony. You 


will pardon me if I make a single exception, 
Through the whole length of the upper and 
lower deck gentlemen of the cigar and the 
pipe had it all their own way, and that wa 
was one which brought to many serious an. 
noyance and sometimes positive suffering. 
for it not infrequently happened that see. 
sick passengers, who had taken great paing 
to get upon the deck, found themselves ing 
worse condition than when below. 

“As for 1oyself, while in the daily fight 
against that dreadful mal de mer, the winds 


and the waves and the tossings could hot | 


conquer me, I nearly fell a victim through ye. 
lentless tobacco, from whose smoke and fire 
there was absolutely no escape. You might 
change sides of the deck—you might try 
every point of the compass—all the same, 
you were sure to encounter the ubigqaitons 
smoker. Indeed, these processes were, tho 
rarely, carried on in some of the state-rooms. 

‘* Now, I must believe that the rese 
for a certain class all considerations of com. 
fort in this matter has come about through 
ignorance on the part of the Company as to 
the monopoly granted smokers, or Possibly 
through some inadvertence which conig 
easily be remedied. Indeed, I cannot byt 
feel that, in seeking a change, I am pleag 
ing not only for common justice, but al» 
for justice to yonrselves, Gentlemen, Why, 

1 am confident, cannot intend any favor 
ism in the treatment of your passengers, 

“T would by no means charge theg 
smokers withintentional discourtesy. Ap 
explanation of their course might, perhaps, 
be found in the fact that they are unable to 
realize that what to them is such a delight 
can be the cause of misery to others. 

‘In view of these representations, may | 
not make my appeal to you, magnates of 
the mighty deep, who, as Englishmen, 
admit the principle of equal rights for all, - 
It will take but asingle stroke of your pen 
to secure an open-air refuge against tobacco- 
smoke. By thus doing, while large license 
will still be left to votaries of the weed, you 
will win from others their warmest thanks, 

“In behalf of many, and in the earnest 
hope of a favorable response, [ am, Gentle 
men, Yours very respectfully.” 

To this came the following courteous 
response: ; 

‘*Your letter has just been received, and 
we quite sympathize with you in the annoy- 
ance to lady passengers, especially when 
sick, are liable to from the inconsidera¥ 
action of gentlemen in smoking in othe 
than recognized places, but I feel sure that 
had you drawn the Captain’s or Chief Stew 
ard’s attention to the fact, they would 
speedily have procured you relief. At least 
this is what I hope would have been the 
result of their remonstrance, tho I am 
afraid there are some individuals so incon- 
siderate as to claim a perfect right to smoke 
in the open air, whether inconvenient to 
ladies or not. Yours truly, 

‘*General Manager.” 

In reading this letter I could not help 
asking myself, ‘‘Is it quite fair thus to 
throw the responsibility on the sufferers, 
who sometimes are scarcely able to lift 
their heads; who may, indeed, be invalids 
making the voyage for the express pur- 
pose of regaining health? With much 
painstaking they have been brought upon 
the deck in quest of fresh sea-breezes. 
What they find is a poisoned atmosphere 
which turns their pale faces still paler. It 
is in vain to remove them to another spot, 
for there is not a solitary nook or corner 
which smokers do not penetrate and ap- 
propriate. 

And to whom shall we appeal? To the 
gallant Captain who paces back and forth 
the long deck puffing away at his beloved 
cigar? We cannot quite make up our 
minds tothis. Toany of his subordinates? 
Nay, that will never do. 

We begin to wonder whether the own- 
ers and managers ever sailed in theif 
own steamers and what they would have 
thought and done about all these things. 

Shall we apply to the smokers them- 
selves? Hundreds will rather suffer than 
‘* make a fuss,” especially when the case 
seems utterly hopeless. Every f resh 
steamer that sails away from the shores 
of either continent carries a fresh’ supply 
of cigars and pipes, with their devoted 
possessors. 

You say, “‘ Politely ask a gentleman not 
to smoke in your presence and he will not 
fail to comply with your request.” 

l1beg to challenge this assertion; still, 
the case is pressing, and after much hesl- 
tation, you screw up your courage for the 
delicate task, and taking one by himself~ 
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for you dare not attack a host—you cour- 
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teously inform him that his smoking is 
disagreeable to sea-sick passengers. Pos- 
sibly, I will say probably, or even un- 
doubtedly, if he be “‘a gentleman,” he will, 
on that occasion, forbear smoking. But 
do you expect him that day and all other 
days to go up and down enforcing your 
words upon a whole army like-minded 
with himself? Or are you prepared to 
spend the day-hours and the night-hours 
of that voyage and of all subsequent voy- 
ages in these individual appeals? 

In my perplexity over Mr. Manager’s 
reply, I bethought myself that other 
steamers might have better regulations. 
So my next step was to make inquiries 
of various prominent transatlantic lines 
_to wit: the Allan, The American Line of 
Philadelphia, with the North German 
Lioyd steamers, The Anchor, Line, The 
Inman. The Red Star, The White Star, 
The National Steamship, The Union and 
theGuion Line. 

Alas! on the deck of every one of these 
seamers the tobacco flag is flung wide to 
the breeze. And under that banner 
smoking all over the deck and at all hours 
‘q@fday and night is a permitted and al- 
most perpetual performance. 

For a time, indeed, I was under the 
pleasing hallucination that there was a 
single illustrious exception; for the Man- 
agers of the Guion Line replied: ‘*‘ Smok- 
ing on board our steamers is restricted to 
the smoking-room and certain portions of 
the upper deck.” 

“ All hail to the Guion!’ I exclaimed; 
“ Only let them proclaim their regulations 
and their boats will be crowded with non- 

’ smokers.” 

But when I came to inquire more care- 
fully into these regulations, I found they 
were substantially like those in other 
lines. 

Now, why wouldn’t it pay for some en- 
terprising company to make a new de- 
parture, advertising widely that on the 
decks of all their boats twelve cubic feet 
of uncontaminated air is reserved abso- 
lutely for all sufferers from seasickness 
and sufferers from tobacco fumes ? 

Until some such glad announcement ap- 

pears, what course remains for us ? 


PROPHETIC UTTERANCES AND 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 








THE New Departure does not claim to 
have the Bible as its authority. it is its 
own authority. Indeed, the Bible is only 
the result of God’s communicating to 
men of those earlier periods, just as he is 

communicating to them now. And has 

he not kept the good wine until now? So 
that, altho not adopted into any sacred 
corner of Holy Writings, as yet, there is 
horeason, in the nature of things, why 
the writings of such men as Thomas a 
Kempis, or Jeremy Taylor, or St. Augus- 
tine, oreven any living author, may not 
be atsome time so adopted. Dr. Ladd 
says: ‘* The true subject of divine revela- 
tion and inspiration is the community of 
believing souls. Every essential ele- 
ment of apostolic inspiration—except the 
selective act of Jesus and its accompany- 
ing commission—is distinctively attributed 
to the entire community of believers.” 

Among the functions of inspiration thus 
assumed, some of the advocates of the 
New Departure have undertaken to exer- 
tise that of prophecy. Why not? It is 
predicted that just as Anti-slavery views 
were once epposed and’ their advocates 
tabooed, but yet the cause went on from 
conquest to conquest, so it will be in this 
case. There are several particulars in 
which the analogy is not complete, and 
the vision therefore fails. The Anti-slavery 
Cause was founded on the utterances of the 
Saviour, his incarnation and the attributes 
of God himself. The New Departure is 
founded on the speculations of men, 
has no shadow of authority in the words 
of the Saviour, and makes the author of 
the Bible deny his own utterances. New 

parture views have made progress be- 
forethis, and the result has al ways been 
the same—a wider and wider divergence 
from the Bible, until the results of human 
reasoning are taken as of supreme au- 


The common mind in Congregational 
churches, still accepts the Bible in the 
old way; still looks toit as the source of 
allreligious truth; regards it as inspired, ° 
in such a sense as no other book ever was 
inspired or ever will be. The members 
of our churches are studying it, as never 
before, to find out the mind and word of 
the living God. If the Epistle to the 
Romans, for example—where this whole 
subject is thoroughly discussed—teaches 
the probability or the possibility of a 
preaching of Christ in another world, the 
common mind will discover it and believe 
it; and if there is no such teaching there, 
the common mind will reject the whole 
theory as of manand not of God. Nor 
will thiscommon mind be much moved, 
even if all the colleges and theological 
seminaries in the land rise up to greet 
this New Departure at its coming, and 
spread for it tables of hospitality. It was 
asked in the day of our Lord: ‘‘Have any 
of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on 
Him?” Still the common people kept on 
hearing him gladly. 

This New Departure, which at first 
was a little mustard-seed, which was 
never to be planted, but now has become 
a great tree, in which many birds of va- 
rious feather are already taking lodg- 
ment, and singing prophetically in the 
branches, does not condescend to give us 
any passage from the Bible. Will it meet 
the argument of the Apostle Paul, where 
he speaks of the Jew first and also of the 
Gentile, closing with the words, ‘‘For as 
many as have sinned without law shall 
also perish without law, and as many as 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by 
thelaw”? The Epistle to the Romans was 
addressed to a church established among 
pagans, who had some reason to be proud 
of their ancestors; more so, certainly, 
than the Hindus or the Chinese. But 
the Apostie does not attempt.to relieve 
the subject of difficulties, py conjecturing 
that there will be future opportunities 
for them to hear the Gospel; that the re- 
demptive work is going on in the under- 
-world. He lets alone the things that 
belong to God, and handles only the 
things that are revealed—a safe exam- 
ple to follow. 

The Apostle Paul preached, and taught 
in his Epistle to the Romans, that men 
are to be judged according to their light, 
and their deeds under thislight. He has 
no commission of conjecture. A reason- 
able mind would not regard this an em- 
barrassing message to communicate. 
What progress the Gospel has made in 
the world has been by the means of com- 
municating this very message; and the 
tendency is, that when any other is sub- 
stituted for it, the message itself ceases to 
be communicated at all, The objection is 
not confined to heathen lands. The 
writer has met it among Universalists in 
America. They ask: ‘‘ What about my 
ancestors?” Their ancestors, too, must 
be provided for, as well as those of the 
heathen; and that makes Universalism. 
If the Bible gives no answer, which is a 
comfort to them; who has any authority 
to formulate one? God has committed all 
judgment to the Son of Man, who will 
judge every man according to his deeds 
seen in the light in which his deeds were 
done. The Saviour left the subject there; 
why is it not wise for us? This modern 
smell of rose-water will scarcely relieve 
all the difficulties of the mind that is at 
enmity with Gud. 

Besides, the argument that the heathen 
who have died without a knowledge of 
Christ are entitled to hear of him in the 
under-world, or God is not a just God, and 
does not treat all his creatures with fair- 
ness, has this double edge: If the hea- 
then are to havea knowledge of Christ 
in their disembodied condition, after they 
are rid of the clogs and manacles of this 
mortal life, in order to be square with 
Christian generations, do they not more 
than turn the tables on us? Do they not 
have a better chance than befalls those 
who enjoy the preaching of the Gospel 
now? And where is the equity of this? 
We have not shuffled off this mortal 
coil; we have the weights andsinsof our 
carnal estate. It is a vital struggle with 
us to keep down our current expenses so 
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-aries, print Bibles and tracts: and, if 


land. We have to keep up establish- 
ments, pay pew-rents, support mission- 


we make a mistake, it isonce forall. Is 
not the whole conception that any finite 
mind, even of this advanced period, can 
make all things seem equal in the econo- 
my of God’s government, rather a large 
job to undertake, a little preposterous? 
But, suppose the New Departure predic- 
tions come true and that the consensus 
of opinion in the Congregational churches 
ultimately be, that the heathen who have 
never heard of Christ here, will have a 
knowledge of him _ hereafter. These 
churches necessarily fall out of fellowship 
with the kind of belief, which, thus far in 
the history of the Church, has inspired 
men and women to undertake foreign 
missionary work, and fall into the fellow- 
ship of these denominations, which have, 
as yet, shown no disposition to undertake 
such work, Is it likely that these churches 
will long continue to do as their fathers 
have done? I heard an official in one of 
the great moneyed institutions of the 
country say about the time of the meet- 
ing at Springfield: ‘‘If this conjecture 
about the heathen is probable even, just 
disband your American Board, and let the 
God who made the heathen, and knows 
how to help them better than we do, take 
care of them. We have got work enough at 
home.” These people have their only 
chancenow. Whoshallsay it is not a waste 
of money and effort, to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen, bringing whole peoples 
under condemnation of the light they re- 
ject, saving here and there one, when, if 
left alone, God has a purpose to give them 
a knowledge of the Gospel in a more 
effective and expeditious way? Why go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, if God intends some 
time to give every creature the Gospel, 
when he will be more likely to believe it ? 
HIGHLAND HOUSE, ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE corner-stone did not get itself laid 
after all, Thursday, with all the muster- 
ing of field and staff from the universal 
Chuich, the oldest and the largest, the 
Catholic. The elements were against it, 
and when the elements set themselves 
against a thing, mere men do not count. 
The corner-stone of the great University 
here still hangs suspended in the air and 
will not receive its final blessing and be 
lowered to its bed for some time yet. The 
rain and the consequent mud made it 
impossible to do the work thoroughly 
and it was postponed. 

‘**It was woo bad,” said a lady, an ardent 
Catholic, ‘‘ that of all the days it can and 
has rained that one should have been 
especially singled out. Somebody asked 
me if it did not hold up a little during 
the ceremony, and I said no, it rained 
harder then than all the rest of the time. 
We went out in a bright red wagon with 
four horses and eighteen people; we were 
bound to enjoy it with water if we could 
not without. Whenever we saw purple 
gleams from under a cloak in other 
wagons and carriages, we would out with 
our handkerchiefs and see with delight 
the astonishment of the bishop whom we 
were saluting, his look of inquiry at us, 
if we were a respectable set, and then his 
pleasure when he saw we were, and that 
we were in earnest; then he would make 
some response and there would also be 
a grin and a display of teeth from 
other wagons who saw what we were 
doing. You expect to see teeth when 
there are the sable outlines of an 
African smile around them; but this was 
from white people. I ascribe it to the 
black setting of umbrellas and the back- 
ground of heavy clouds that lay behind 
everything. Oh,the rain! The point 
was to finda spot where the canvas roof 
on the grand stand did not drip upon you, 
and where the umbrellas of your neigh- 
bors did not combinedly empty a stream 
down your back. The singing was good, 
a choir of a hundred male voices ; but we 
had an Irish crowd; it ean appreciate a 
joke, so there was another universal 
smile as they broke into the line ‘The 





that we can help God’s Kingdom in any 


it,reverential as Catholic people are in their 
religion. And the mud! Who would 
suppose that the sacred soil could be so 
pervasive! That stiff red clay—it was as 
plastic as a sculptor could ask; it was 
more than that—it was as thin as a cook 
could ask for a batter, and how it flew! 
I stood near a flag and I saw a gentleman 
near me look apprehensively at my nose, 
upon which I felt as I supposed a heavy 
drop of rain. I wiped it with my hand- 
kerchief, and lo! it came away with a 
great blotch of mud. Where do you sup- 
pose that flag scooped up that liquid clay 
to drip itdown upon me. For the first 
time in my life I felt an impulse to haul 
down the flag of my country. The cere- 
monies were made very short ; then came 
the collation, where everything nice had 
been set out with a lavishhand. The rain 
and the mud percolated everywhere—it 
was not alone in the coffee, but the ices 
and the sal@ds. 

‘* The most inconspicuous person there 
was Miss Caldwell, and the next were the 
Misses Drexel, who drove out to the 
grounds, stood a while near the grand 
stand, saw that was full, and then they 
turned round and drove back to town.” 
The feeling about this establishing a 
great Catholic university at the seat of 
government does credit to the advance- 
ment and civilization of the age. Among 
thinking men in both houses of Congress 
there would and could be no objection to 
it if the Church would only adopt Count 
Cavour’s dying words. The great Italian 
premier said to a friend who came in to 
see him in his last illness: ‘*‘ Una chiesa 
libera,nello libero stato”—a free Church in 
a free State. Cavour was born and 
brought up in Italy, the home of the 
Catholic Church, and he had worked out 
the problem for himself and his country. 
He and his followers saw the great fault 
ot the Church and set themselves against 
it. The Catholic Church is a political cor- 
poration with a religious surrounding, and 
that is where it isa danger to a free coun- 
try. Could it divest itself of this politi- 
cal feature, the enmity felt toward it by 
Protestants would melt like the snow in 
spring. We acknowledge the same fea- 
ture in the Mormon Church to be full of 
danger, and Utah is a territory to-day tho 
she has many more than the number of 
inhabitants required by law to make her 
a state. 

In the progress of ages can the Roman 
Church overcome this tendency ® Let us 
hope it. Archbishop Spalding said this 
in his address: 

‘“* And the special significance of our 

American Catholic history is not found in 
the phases of our life which attract atten- 
tion and are a common theme for declama- 
tion; but it liesin the fact that our example 
proves that the Church can thrive, where it 
is neither protected nor persecuted, but is 
simply left to itself to manage its own af- 
fairs and to doits work. Such an experi- 
ment had never been made, when we be- 
came an independent people, and its success 
is of world-wide import, because this is the 
modern tendency and the position toward 
the Church which all the nations will 
sooner or later assume; just as they all will 
be forced finally to accept popular rule.” 
If that Church will hasten the time when 
it is simply ‘‘left to itself,” to *‘ manage 
its own affairs and do its work,” when it 
is not ‘‘ protected,” when in short it is 
willing to take its chances with other 
forms of religion, then the danger will be 
over and not till then. 

The Fisheries Treaty is to be considered 
in open session. They say Mr. Sherman 
was severely treated by his compeers on 
the other side of the Chamber for having 
changed his mind and his vote on the 
subject, in the executive session previous 
to the moment when the resolution was 
adopted that hereafter they should meet 
with open doors. They say it was a 
strict party vote the Democrats opposed 
to open session, the Republicans in favor 
of it. The Democrats urge that it is nut 
wise to open the door for the admission 
of all the foreign diplomats to come in 
and hear treaties argued in the heat of 
open debate, and say that you might as 
well admit the public to the President's 
Cabinet councils. The Republicans make 
a special case of this treaty and many of 
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all executive sessions should be open 
agreed to this, because of the jealousy 
about this particular treaty. England is 
never delicate about treaty making—in 
asking what she wants—and there is a 
clear understanding throughout the coun- 
try of this grasping disposition on her 


part. Mr. Sherman was_ accused 
of yielding to this feeling by his 
Democratic friends, because he _ is 


an avowed candidate for the Presidency, 
and they are said to have made savage re- 
marks to him in the executive session of 
Monday. If so Mr. Sherman did not move 
from his position; he may have forced a 
reluctant Senate to adopt his views, but 
they did adopt them, and Tuesday there 
was an open executive session. 
very warm day, but 
well filled when Mr. Frye began his 
speech. The newspapers have given that 
to the public, but they cannot give an 
idea of the force with which Mr. Frye 
quoted from Secretary Manning's reports 
on the Canadian outrages upon our fisher- 
men, and said that if Mr. Manning had 
lived this treaty would never have been 
made. Mr. Frye hasa figure of medium 
hight, is rather slender, and has no gray 
hair and does not look his age. In 
speaking he moved up and down the 
broad aisle between the two divisions of 
the Chamber and turned most frequently 
to the Democratic side, and especially to 
Senator Gray, of Delaware, who took 
Secretary Bayard’s place after the latter 
was made Secretaryof State. To him, 
Senator Gray, seemed to fall the lot of 
making what head he could against the 
charges Mr. Frve made, directly some- 
times and again indirectly, when he called 
the treaty a cowardly and humiliating 
surrender of our rights. Mr. Frye allow 
ed himself to be interrupted, but occa- 
sionally objected, and politely intimated 
that he could not stop to meet the small 
impediments put forth by opposing Sen- 
ators. He did this good-naturedly, tho 
sometimes keenly. Mr. Beck sat down 
once amid considerable amusement, after 
a long interruption in which he read 
quite a lengthy article from anewspaper. 
Mr. Frye let him go on tothe end and 
then gently intimated that he hoped Mr. 
Beck would not make another 
speech, ‘‘until his turn came.” 

Mr. Frye had an attentive audience in 
the Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber. Mr. Sherman seemed to have charge 
of the*debate, instead of Senator Ed- 
munds, who is Chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Edmunds 
is said to have asecret and deep disap- 
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the galleries were 


long 


proval of the open discussion of this 
treaty, and, during the session, he sat 
quietly or went in and out once or twice, 
but took no active part. It was a very 
warm day, and presently a page appeared 
with a pile of palm-leaf fans and laid one 
on each desk, and then Senator Sherman, 
who is called so cool, might have been 
seen fanning himself, tho the majority 
of the members made no use of them. 
Mr. Evarts appeared ina gray suit, and, 
such is the delusive effect of color, seemed 
a much larger man than he ever was 
before; and Senator Stewart in a very 
light, almost white, suit seemed to have 
continued the hair and 
beard out to hisclothes. There is a dar- 
ing disposition on the part of Senators to 
depart from the conventional black 
broadcloth and wear anything other men 
wear. Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, usu- 
ally wears a jaunty business suit, altho 
his colleague, Mr. Chace, adheres to a 
broadcloth swallow-tailed coat, which is 
very suitable to his slender figure and 
gentlemanly, reserved air. Mr. Walthall, 
of Mississippi, the successor of Senator 
Lamar, is unreconstructed in the matter 
of his dress, whatever his internal convic- 
tions may be on the question of the 
War. He long-skirted black 
broadcloth coat, and his hair, just turn- 
ing aniron gray, is also long in the style 
of the year 1860. Imagine these and 
others—Mr. Hiscock, Mr, Davis, the new 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Reagan, 
who has as Irish a face as he has name, 
and who was the Postmaster-General of 
the Confederacy and accompanied Jeffer- 
son Davis in his flight and continued it 
without him after Mr. Davis wascaptured; 
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nobody remembers the wee small end 
of the Confederacy as well as he— 
imagine these and more, occasionally 
moving about to see the maps Mr. Frye 
had caused to beset up, showing the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
and you have a picture of the Senate 
Chamber while Mr. Frye was speaking. 

‘*We do not do much President-mak- 
ing,” said a Western man to whom I 
spoke of the different candidates the Re- 
publicans in the Senate offered from 
among their own number. ‘‘ We are too 
busy a set of men. Someof us know very 
well that a position for six years as Sena- 
tor is better than four years in the White 
House, with the criticism which is visited | 
upon a President’s lightest movement, 
and, more than all, the amount of hard 
work the position involves, and which is 
growing larger every year. Still, occa- 
sionally two or three tried friends get to- 
gether in the cloak-rooms and interchange 
views. Blaine men? No, there are not 
many. The day for that is over. The 
party is taking a serious second thought. 
Very few of us are for Blaine. Probably 
Mr. Hale and Mr. Frye would advocate 
him—they must from their position; he is 
from their state and he has been a great 
leader. Besides, if he were to offer to 
contest their seats, either of them, he 
would undoubtedly give them a shaking 
up, altho Frye is very firmly seated in the 
good-will of his constituents, and Hale is 
a sharp, kee man, whom it would be 
hard to handle. No, Mr. Blaine would 
not receive a large vcte in the Senate on 
his own side of the house even from the 
Republicans of New England. We all 
realize that nomination by stampede is a 
mistake. We think that a four years 
of ‘ second thought’ has had its effect on 
the party, and that the meeting at Chi- 
cago will be an expression of that sober 
second thought.” 

The illness of General Sheridan has been 
very keenly felt, and one could not help 
sympathizing with the people who go in 
a vague way and stand about the house. 
They could not do any good; there was 
not much to stare at, occasionally the 
children going in or out and stopping to 
gather flowers to be sent up to their 
father; the doctors, one of the staff, go- 
ing in or coming out—that was all there 
was to be seen; and yet—yet—within 
those walls one of the last of the heroes 
of the War was waging that last fight, 
‘**the last and the best, which every man 
must wage for himself against the terrors 
of dissolution.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Paciniemecnnascallies 


THE COLUMBUS CENTENARY. 


THE celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America 
is a matter in which Americans are cer- 
tainly no less interested than Spaniards. 
We take pleasure,therefore, in presenting 
to our readers the following translations 
of the communication addressed to the 
Queen Regent of Spain by the President 
of the Council of Ministers and of the 
royal decrees issued by her Majesty. The 
translations are made from the official 
pamphlet, forwarded to us by United 
States Minister Curry. We give first the 
communication addressed to the Queen: 

“May it please Your Majesty:—Since it 
meets with general favor and the custom is 
established of rendering a tribute of worship 
to heroes by holding magnificent centennial 
festivals, the idea occurred to the minds of 
many Spaniards of dedicating one of these 
festivals to the extraordinary man whose 
glory redounds chiefly upon Spain, and is 
likewise an honor to all other nations that 
partake in the benefits of the New World, 
whereon European civilization triumphant- 
ly expands. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that, on the approach of the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America, the 
wish to celebrate it should be cherished 
with profound gratitude by the first colo- 
nizing countries and those sprung after- 
ward from their prosperous and flourish- 
ing settlements. Nor is it strange that all 
these countries, including the powerful 
Republic of British origin, should do jus- 
tice to Spain, ackn ‘wledging her right to 
take the lead and occupy the foremost place 
in the solemn commemoration by which the 
great navigator is to be honored. Italy may 
boast of having given him birth; Spain 





with resources and companions and succes- 
sors eapable of carrying his enterprise to its 
fulfillment. 

** Moved by these reasons, the Spanish 
Government, believing the moment to be at 
hand, prepares to solemnize the centennial. 
And altho it will appoint a committee fully 
empowered for the purpose, it deems that 
there are some features in said celebration 
which must be left to the Government’s care; 
but we must secure the co-operation of Por- 
tugal, the country that inspired a sentiment 
of emulation in Spain, and lent her an aid 
by her Sagres School, the home of as- 
tronomers and mariners, and by the Gamas, 
Cabrals and Magellans who revealed the 
Ocean’s secrets, increased our knowledge of 
all created things, cireumnavigated Africa, 
penetrated the far East, visited with us the 
islands of the Sea of Light, and circumnav- 
igating the world in which we live. 

‘Portugal having been approached on the 
subject, is found to favorthe same. This 
Government, therefore, considering that 
there is notime to be lost from now till 
1892, to insure the success of the project, 
will forthwith invite the Lusitanian King- 
dom, as well as all the Spanish-American 
Republics and the Empire of Brazil to an 
Exposition to be opened at this capital. 

‘“‘This Exposition will be divided into 
two parts, and its unique end will be—to 
give the world an idea of what America 
was four centuries ago, and what it is at 
present. ‘ 

“A part of this Exposition will present 
to the eye all that remains and can be gath- 
ered showing the several degrees of culture 
possessed by the natives at the time Span- 
iards and Portuguese first set foot in Amer- 
ica, as well as the monuments and me- 
mentos of ancient and then extinct civili- 
zations—types of different human races, 
images of gods, religious symbols; arms, 
vestments, jewels and utensils for the em- 
bellishment and comfort of their abodes, 
agricultural implements, manufactures, 
means of locomotion, metals and stones, 
rich products of the Fauna and Flora, re- 
maining unseen to Evropean eyes until 
Columbus and the Spaniards revealed their 
existence ; all of which will form a picture 
reviving the memory of the great discov- 
ery. Side by side, in opposition to this, and 
for the glory of those who there trans- 
planted European civilization and the peo 
ples who, springing from them, have made 
civilization flourish, the present state of 
Neo-Latin America shall be represented by 
the works of their illustrious men. States- 
men, men of letters, artists, inventors, ag- 
riculturists and scholars will exhibit to 
their great credit what those nationalities 
have come to be, in spite of wars and late 
misfortunes. Thus the Exposition will be 
not only a faithful representation of the 
past, but also a testimony and a token of 
the future anticipated by those young peo- 
ples, rapidly advancing, and striving to 
elevate themselves to the degree of pros- 
perity and greatness achieved by that pow- 
erful nation of a different race which has 
grown up on the same continent, and to the 
degree of progress of which the old Euro- 
pean peoples are justly proud. 

“Tt would be useless to undertake this 
grand exhibition if Spain, at this very mo- 
ment, should not be aided by Portugal and 
the American peoples, and if we, on our 
part, should not do everything required in 
so glorious a project. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment will send a special Committee to 
visit the American States of Spanish and 
Portuguese origin, and urge them to come 
to the Exposition, assuring them through 
our diplomatic agents of the ardent desire 
cherished by Spain that all these nations 
should renew their bonds of friendship 
upon this solemn anniversary which is to 
commemorate the life and name of that ge- 
nius who was the providential instrument 
to discover for them a land wherein they 
could live. 

‘‘But the great festival in honor of Co- 
lumbus is not to be limited exclusively to 
the Exposition. It, is also necessary to 
indicate and encourage all the individual 
inspiration, enthusiasm, historical remem- 
brances and sympathies which others 
may have suggested or will in future sug- 
gest, that the festival be the more worthy 
of its purpose. And as this Government 
considers that its facilities do not come up 
to the requirements of so vast a plan and 
purpose,it deems it its duty to confideevery- 
thing toa Committee who, by their posi- 
tion, merits and learning shall represent 
the highest social elements and Fe capable 
of achieving the desired result. It is plain 
that Spain, numbering luckily among her 
sons the most direct descendant of the im- 
mortal discoverer, must naturally confer 
upon him the task of aiding the Committee 
in its work, and the right of occupying a 





adopted him as a son and provided him 





prominent place in the same and lending to 
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it the prestige associated with the name he 
inherits to the glory of which this celebra- 
tion is undertaken. 

“The Committee shall not be large, ag 
this would make its meetings difficult ail 
interfere with its activity; but it shall be 
empowered as the center and nucleus to 
charge different sub-committees with the 
organization or execution of such details 
of the program as it deems proper, devigs. 
ing in itself the whole scheme and giving to 
it the unity which is indispensable for the 
success of the enterprise. 

“For all these reasons, the undersigneg 
minister has the honor to submit vo Your 
Majesty’s pleasure the following royal 
decrees. 

** May it please Your Majesty, 
‘* PRAXEDES MATEO SAGAsTa, 

“MADRID, February 28th, 1888.” 


The following are the royal decrees: 


“Tn conskleration of the reasons set forth 
by the President of the Council of Minis. 
ters, [the Queen Regent of the Kingdom, 
in behalf of my gracious son, the King, 
Don Alfonso XIIT, do hereby decree as ‘oj. 
lows: 

‘““ARTICLE 1st.—To commemorate the 
fourth centennial of the discovery of Amer. 
ca and to do honor to the memory of Chrig 
topher Columbus, an Exposition shall ) 
prepared, to take place in the year 1892, t 
which the Governments of Portugal and 
Latin America shall be invited. 

** ART. 2d.—The object of said Exposition 
is to present, in as complete a manner ag 
possible, the condition in which the peoples 
of America were at the time of the dig 
covery, gathering for that purpose such ex- 
hibits as may convey an idea as to the state 
of their civilization as well as that of the 
races inhabiting the American continent at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and, more 
over, to exhibit separately all the artistic, 
scientific and industrial products showing 
the present culture of the Latin-American 
peoples. e 

“ART. 3d.—A special Committee, to be 
taken to South America in a war-sbip of 
the State, shall be charged with making ar- 
rangements for the Exposition under the 
supervision of the Spanish diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in the several American states. 

“ ART. 4th.—To defray the necessary ex- 
penses caused by the centennial celebration, 
the Government shall include in each of the 
next five budgets to be submitted suc 
sively to the Cortes an appropriationg 
500,000 pesetus excli sively devoted to th 
expenses of the celebration: This appropri 
ation is to be declared permanent up t 
June 30th, 1893, and the sums remaining 
unexpended at the end of each civil year 
shall be kept in the treasury until that date, 

** ART. 5th.—The Ministers of State, Cole 
nies, War and Marine are hereby directed 
to attend to the execution of this decree it 
the parts corresponding to their respectiv 
Cepartments. 

** Done in the Royal Palace on the twenty 
eighth day of February, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-eight. 

** MARIA CRISTINA. 
“The President of the Council of Ministers, 
** PRAXEDES MATEO SAGASTA.” 


‘Considering the reasons set forth by th 
President of the Council of Ministers, I, the 
Queen Regent of the Kingdom, in behalfd 
my gracious son, the King Don Alfons 
XIII, do hereby decree as follows: 

“ ARTICLE Ist.—To prepare the festival 
with which the fourth centennial of the dit 
covery of America is to be celebrated, and 
in order not only to clothe it with such se 
lemnity and grandeur as the case requires, 
but also to satisfy the aspirations and te 
quiremeuts of the several nations and pm 
ples interested in said commemoration, § 
Committee is hereby appointed which shall 
be charged with the preparation of the pr 
gram of the celebration. 

“ ART. 24.—The Committee shall be fully 
empowered: 

“1. To organize on its own account, @ 
prepare and submit to the Government the 
program of the festivals to commemorate 
the discovery of America. 

“2. To create outside of its own member 
ship, if necessary, sub-committees, and 
charge them with the task of developing 
and executing the program or any part? 
the same which may be deemed proper. 12 
this case the Committee shall submit to the 
Government the names of such appointees 
as are not members of the Committee. 

“3. To submit to the Government such 
measures as may be deemed proper for the 
best and most complete fulfillment of its 
commission. 

“4. To invite all such corporations or 1 
dividuals as it may deem necessary for t 
purposes of associatiop in furnishing 
means and devising the methods n 
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for giving to the celebration the greatest 
solemnity. 

“5, To appeal to the Chief of the Govern- 
ment or the Ministers, chiefs of the severgl 
departments, soliciting their support and 
co-operation. 

«“@, To organize in such capitals of prov- 
inces as it may be deemed proper, branches 
containing as many of the popular elements 
as possible, to co-operate in the labors of the 
Committee. 

«“ ArT 3d.—The Committee may deliber- 
ate whenever two-thirds of its members and 
the chairman or assistant chairman are 
present. 

“Done in the Royal Palace, on the twen- 
ty-eighth day of February, in the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight. 

‘“MARIA CRISTINA. 
“The President of the Council of Ministers, 


** PRAXEDES MATEO SAGASTA.”’ 


“Considering the reasons set forth by the 
President of the Council of Ministers, I the 
Queen Regent of the Kingdom, in behalf of 
wy gracious son the King Alfonso XIII, do 
hereby decree as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1st.—The Committee referred 
tointhe Royal Decree of this date shall 
consist of the following members: the 
actual President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, as chairman; one assistant chairman 
and two secretaries appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and as many members as may be 
ncluded from the designation of the follow- 
ing persons: 

“First.—The Presidents of the Royal 
Academies of History, Language, Fine 
Arts of San Fernando, Moral and Political 
Sciences, Natural and Exact Sciences, and 
two members of each, to be nominated by 
the same. 

“ Second.—The Admiral of the Spanish 
naval forces, and four other officers of the 
different classes in the Navy. 

“Third.—The Captains General of the 
Army and eight other officers of the sev- 
eral classes in representation of the same. 

“Fourth.—The Archbishop of Toledo, 
and four dignataries of the Spanish 
Church. 

“ Fifth.—The President and four mem- 
bers of the Council of State. 

“ Sixth.—The President of the Supreme 
Court, and four Spanish Magistrates. 

“ Seventh.—The President and two mem- 
bers of the Council for the Colonies. 

‘“* Bighth.—The Presidents of the Cham- 
bers of Commeree in Madrid, Barcelona and 
Huelva. 

** Ninth.—The President of the Geograph- 
ical Society. 

‘Done in the Royal Palace, on the twen- 
ty-eight of February, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

**MARIA CRISTINA. 
“The President of the Council of Ministers, 
‘* PRAXEDES MATEO SAGASTA.”’ 


“Considering the reasons set forth by the 
President of the Council of Ministers, I, 
the Queen Regent of the Kingdom in behalf 
of my gracious son, the King Don Alfonso 
XIII, do hereby appoint don Cristé6bal Colon 
y de la Cerda, Dukeof Veragua, as assistant 
chairman of the Committee created to pre- 
pare the celebration of the Centennial of 
Christopher Columbus, and as Secretaries, 
Sefiors Don Juan Valera and Don Juan 
Faumdo Riafo. 

“Done in the Royal Palace on the twenty- 
eighth of February, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

; ‘*MARIA CRISTINA. 
“The President of the Council of Ministers, 
‘“PRAXEDES MATEO SAGASTA.” 


fine Arts. 


THE PARIS SALON. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 
If. 














AN astute correspondent of the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald has been going 
the round of the principal studios, collect- 
ing the opinions of the inmates on this year’s 
Salon; and, judging from the published ac- 
count of these interviews, it may be safely 
said that the celebrated men agree with the 
general public in pronouncing the exhibi- 
tion more than satisfactory. 

There are, perhaps, fewer masterpieces 
than in some previous years, but there are 
more good pictures—the average standard is 
higher than it has been for long. There is 
less trickery and more conscientious work, 
and certainly the hanging has been con- 
ducted on more rational principles than 
heretofore. 

It is an undeniable fact that America is 
coming steadily to the front, and forcing 





herself to be acknowledged a factor ia the 
art world; but tho she sends this year a 
larger number of exhibitors (and good 
exhibitors), there are no new additions to 
the pre-eminently distinguished.. I doubt 
if any American will receive an“ honorable 
mention,” tho there are several already so 
rewarded, who might most reasonably ex- 
pect a medal; it begins to be a question 
whether any American will receive this 
second honor, until the removal of the tax 
on foreign pictures. The French are furious 
about it, and refuse to believe that Ameri- 
can artists are equally as furious. 

Walter Gay is among the number of 
those I have just been tulking about. His 
‘** Asking a Blessing” is averitable gem; it 
is a moderate sized canvas, showing the in- 
terior of a cottage in which an old peasaat 
woman sits at a table; her head is bent over 
her folded hands, as she thankfully prays 
for a blessing on the soup which steams 
before her in a brown earthen jar. 
The subject is not strikingly original. We 
have seen something like it over and over 
again; but Mr. Gay has painted his grays 
and blues so delicately, and his old woman 
has a personality so distinct, that the pic- 
ture rises far above the commonplace. 

Henry Mosler gives us yet another scene 
of Red Indiaa atrocity. ‘ Abandoned” 
was bad enough, but in the ‘* White Cap- 
tive’? M. Mosler has beaten his record. In 
the center of a gigantic canvas is the writh- 
ing form of a young girl cruelly bound toa 
tree: a huge camp-tire casts a livid and 
most lime-light effect on her face and 
the faces of her tormentors, the hag-like 
squaws and their offspring who throng 
round. It is a horrible picture, horribly 
painted, and we pass it quickly to 
stop before Charles Stanley Reinhart’s 
“Waiting for the Absent Ones.’”’ A rugged 
crucifix, such as one sees in Normandy and 
Brittany, stands on a bit of projecting cliff 
by the sea; the upper part of the shaft and 
the figure are silhouetted clearly against 
the sky. On the steps of the cross stands a 
young woman with wind-blown hair and 
garments; she is gazing steadily through 
a telescope. A little to the left are two fig- 
ures, most striking in their strength and 
the perfection with which they are modeled. 
One is a young woman with achild in her 
arms, one an old crone with bent shoulders 
and wrinkled face; there are more women 
in the background, all with their eyes 
turned anxiously oceanward, trying to de- 
tect the glimmer of a sail on the horizon; 
there is a heavy storm coming up and the 
sky is black with an approaching thunder- 
clap. The figures are all interesting. Mr. 
Reinhart sees ard knows how to convey a 
vast amount of characterin a line of a 
shawl and the down-trodden side of a sabot. 
His second picture, ‘‘ High Tide,” is of less 
importance, but is a charming evening 
effect of sea and sky, with one woman’s fig- 
ure crossing the expanse of sand. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
Eugene Vail’s * Port her Helm.” A fishing- 
smack just entering harbor in a rough sea; 
the waves have raised the boat almost per- 
pendicular, so that the whole interior and 
width is presented to us. Two men and a 
boy are the inmates. The ropes and gear, 
the piles of recently caught skate, and all 
the details are rendered with strength and 
naturalism, while the atmosphere is simply 
perfect with its driving rain and dashing 
salt sea spray. 

George Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Annunciation” is 
disappointing. His picture last year led 
one to expect something better than this 
confused mass of lilies and white drapery. 

William Henry Howe’s “En route for 
the Market”’ is a iine cattle piece. <A blue- 
bloused peasant is driving some cows down 
a sloppy, muddy road in the early gray of 
an autumn merning; the landscape is sim- 

ple but guod. His second picture, ‘‘ Carry- 
ing Gravel and Sand at Dieppe,” is in every 
way less interesting. 

F. Bridgeman’s two Algerian subjects— 
‘In a Country Villa” and “A Summer 
Evening” are not up to his usual standard. 
In the former particularly the color is gar- 
ish and blurred, while the features of the 
principal figure strike one as clumsy and 
blunt. 

M. Weeks, our other orientalist, has a 
charming scheme of color in ‘‘ The Rajah of 
Yodpou,”’ a little bit of the extreme East 
in which the figures do not appear to have 
dressed themselves for the occasion in all 
the clothes they possess. The picture im- 
presses with a sense of evident reality. and 
is brilliant with sun and atmosphere. 

Walter MacEwen, who has constituted 
himself interpreter of Dutch home life, 
shows us, in “A Ghost Story,’ a group of 
maids and matrons belonging to the minor 

bourgeoisie, all listening open-eared and 
eyed to one of their number, seated in the 





foreground, who relates some weird story, 


or perhaps personal experience of a spirit 
visitor from the other world. 

We wish Mr. Harrison had given us some- 
thing more worthy of his talent than 
“ High Tide,” which, truth to tell, is a very 
mediocre performance to be quickly passed 
over and forgotten. 

Arthur Hassam’s ‘* Returning from the 
Grand Prix” is clever but confused, and not 
more interesting than pictures of such 
crowds, with the usual accessories of four- 
in-hand drags and smart carriages, are apt 
to be. 

Miss Elizabeth Gardner’s “Two Moth- 
ers,’’ is a cottage interior, the peasant nurs- 
ing her baby, the little fluffy chickens peck- 
ing round their anxious parent, all the 
simple detail of the humble home are care- 
fully and smoothly painted, presenting a 
good specimen of painstaking, domestic 
art. 

“The Annunciation,” by Carl Gutherz, 
shows a poetic faucy, and is, also, notwith- 
standingits vagueness and lack of distinc- 
tion, charming by reason of its harmonious 
color; but the artist has treated the sacred 
legend rather asif it had been a German 
fairy tale; the air is crowded with a rush of 
small fantastic figures, which one can hard- 
ly connect with foregone conceptions of the 
Angelic Host! 

F. B. Chadwick has a clever figure, ‘“‘ La 
Mére Rabicotte,”’ and his wife, a painter 
of great and advancing talent, a ‘ Shep- 
herdess,’”’ and ‘‘ Bather.”’ 

F. M. Boggs, returns to the Salon with 
two large marines, ‘‘ Honfleur’’ and ‘Le 
Havre, departure of the steamer ‘Cham- 
pagne.’”’ Mr. Boggs is at his best in sub- 
jects of this nature, and his pictures this 
year have abold dash which is very fasci- 
nating. 

Honfleur, and its neighborhood seems to 
have a peculiar charm for transatlantic 
artists, who never weary of its narrow 
streets and picturesque port. Edmund 
Hunt Aubrey, has a clever bit, taken, if we 
mistake not, from the QuaiSt. Katherine. 

Iu his ‘“‘ Flight into Egypt,”’ Robert Lewis 
Reid has let his “‘ vaulting ambition o’er- 
leap itself’’; his subject is too strong for 
him, tho here and there it shows evidences 
of talent. 

‘“‘The Return of the Herd” is one of 
Charles Sprague Pearce’s best efforts. In 
it he has returned to his happier manner of 
former years; hissheep are veritable sheep, 
and their guardian has some substance of 
body beneath the garments from which Mr. 
Pearce has been unable to keep the inevita- 
ble patches. 

Stephen Hills Parker and Arthur Math- 
ews have both chosen Pandora and her 
woful box for their Salon subject, and to 
neither has it proved very inspiring; but we 
suppose that for them as for the rest of the 
world, hope !urks at the bottom. 

Edward Emerson Simmons has two 
meritorious pictures, both bought for the 
St. Louis Exhibition—‘*‘The Carpenter’s 
Son ”’ and “ Mother and Child.”” Thereisa 
tender sentiment in all this artist’s work 
which is charming in this age of harsh real- 
ism. 

Of portraits by Americans there is no 
lack, but, unfortunately, there are none 
specially deserving praise. Dannat and 
Sergeant are conspicuous by their absence. 
G. Stone’s portrait of ‘‘ Madame A——”’ is 
good; so is C. H. Strickland’s- ‘‘ Doctor 
Hugenschmidt.’”’ After these come works by 
Robinson, Wentworth, Stokes, Wood and 
others too numerous to mention, 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, after an interview with Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, says it was the lack of recupera- 
tive force which would have rendered fatal 
the operation proposed last May of removy- 
ing the supposed cancer from the Emperor’s 
throat. In any case, it would have been 
most dangerous. The successful operations 
of that nature have been very few. Dr. 
Bergmann has not performedeven one. He 
was the doctor who was going to operate on 
the Emperor. Dr. Hahn, who is the most 
skillful and successful operator in Berlin, 
has had tiiree recorded cases as successful 
out of twenty. And of these three, one 
patient committed suicide after the ‘‘suc- 
cess.”’ One of the other two had suffered 
from the tumor that was removed for near- 
ly a dozen years, so that the presumption is 
that it was not cancer; and the third case is 
that of Mr. Montagu Williams, the Metro- 
politan magistrate, whose case is the one 
solitary instance in which the partial extir- 
pation of the larynx in case of suspected 
cancer has not been fatal. The odds against 





the complete recovery of cancer patients are 





very great. Even in cases of cancer on the 
breast, where it is possible to cut out all the 
glands and all the cancerous matter, Sir 
James Paget has shown that the average 
recorded duration of life of those who 
undergo operations is only two years. And 
then, too, it should never be forgotten that 
recorded cases always show a larger pro- 
portion of cures than the real average; for 
this reason—when a doctor has only failures 
he seldom records them. “It is only when he 
has some successes that the cases are re- 
ported. 


eel A curicus story is told in The Irish 
Times of the power of imagination. Not 
long ago a London dector had on his list of 
patients a lady long suffering from an 
affection of the face and jaw, which baffled 
the arts of the faculty. She changed her 
residence from London to a provincial town 
but kept herself in the hands of her London 
doctor by letter. Finding the ailment 
obstinate, and the patient somewhat hypo- 
chondriacal,the doctor wrote in the end say- 
ing he had exhausted his resources, and 
adding his opinion that Tempus edax rerum 
(time which ends all things), was the only 
remedy. Straightway the lady hied herself 
off toa local chemist, and applied for the 
specific as set forth in the letter. The 
attendant, it will be contended, through 
deliberate dishonesty, made up a bottle for 
which he charged 7s. 6d.,and at the patient’s 
request registered her name as a customer 
tawhom the remedy was to be regularly 
supplied. She continued using and paying 
for the sham medicine for over a year anda 
half. Coming to London for the Jubilee, 
she chanced to meet her former doctor, who 
was astonished to find himself gratefully 
thanked for his invaluable prescription. 
He wrote at once for an explanation and 
the next stage of the business began with 
the disappearance of the assistant, and the 
denial of any responsibility of the chemist; 
but, nevertheless, the case stands for trial. 
The plaintiff has, it seems, been an invalid 
from her twentieth year, and has paid for 
medicine alone over $10,000. 


...Medical men, says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
have long been familiar with the fact that 
sanitation has been asaving to the com- 
munity at large, in doctor’s bills, in nurs- 
ing, and even in days of labor to the indus- 
trial classes. But it has been difficult to 
put results into figures so as to impress the 
public mind. Mr. Brudenell Carter at- 
tempted this in his inaugural address tothe 
British College of State Medicine. Every case 
of fever, he calculated, cost the community 
$10; the reduction in the annual death-rate 
from fever to 484 per million from the 1851- 
60 rate of 908 per million, represented a to- 
tal saving 31,500,000, ‘‘but of this no one 
seemed conscious’’; while the annual cost 
of scariet fever at the present time was #2,- 
000,000 a year. If, therefore, we could trace 
scarlet fever to a definite cause, as a bovine 
disease, communicable by milk, we could 
adopt precautions which ‘‘ would save the 
country every year somewhere about half 
as much mney as the recent conversion of 
stocks, besides much misery.’’ Hereis new 
light upon disease. It is increasingly pre 
ventable, and as we reduce its virulence 
and range we save money. Taxpayers 
should remember such things. 








Science. 


THé origin of *‘balds” or open grassy 
spots on timber-covered mountains, and of 
treeless, grass-covered prairies, is accounted 
for in the last issue of the Proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Academy, by the diffi- 
culty which seeds would find in vegetating 
ina thick sod. If there should be moisture 
enough to sprout the seed in a few in- 
stances, the radicle would perish before it 
could reach the earth below the thick mass 
of grassy vegetation. With theintroduction 
of domestic nnimals, bare spaces would be 
formed, on which seeds would grow and be- 
come established, which fully accounted 
for the fact that trees steadily encroached 
on the grassy prairies when civilization 
heramed in these grassy spots. To account 
for the grassy prairies we have to believe 
that grass followed the drying up of lakes, 
while trees were yet far away. They came 
down from the higher ground to war 
with the more humble denizens of the 
low ground. The trees, by extending 
their branches, shading the herbage, 
and preventing the formation of a 
solid mass of grassy herbage would 
gradually conquer the grassy plain; 
but could by those slow approaches only 
conquer after alapse of years. Occasion- 
ally mounds on the prairies, from being 
more liable to suffer from drought, or from 
the soil being sandy or stony, would be un- 








favorable to grass sod, these tree seeds 
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would get to the ground, and form little 
tree-covered islands, or inlets, on the prai- 
rie surface. Forest fires would also aid 
the grass in keeping back the incursion of 
forest growth. A tree must be several years 
old before it would flower and bear seed; 
but if annually burned to the ground, the 
sprouts would never be fruitful, and they 
could not extend far from where the origi- 
nal parent plants grew. These two causes 
fully account for the absence of trees in 
grassy places and baldknobs, and super- 
sede the older speculations recorded in sci- 
entific works, which referred the treeless 
conditions to something unfavorable in 
climate or soil. 


....Dr. R. V. Lendenfeld has contributed 
toa recent issue of the well-known geograph- 
ical periodical, Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
an able article upon the influence of the 
forests of Australia on the climate of that 
island-continent. While he does not deny 
that, in moister climates, such as those of 
Central Europe, the roots of trees, by re- 
taining the moisture, tend to equalize the 
water-supply, he is inclined to believe that 
in lands as dry as the greater portion of 
Australia their influence is the direct re- 
verse ofthis, By far the greater number of 
the ordinary plants of Australia, whether 
grasses or trees, may be considered as wil- 
derness plants, and, as is thecase with most 
plants fitted to exist in localities where 
there is little moisture near the surface, 
send their roots far down into the soil in 
search of water. Dr. Lendenfeld also bes 
lieves that many of these plants open their 
stomata only at night. He states that he 
has traveled all day through forests with- 
out seeing grass, the soil everywhere 
smooth as an asphalt-pavement, and hard 
as stone, and, for the most part, consisting 
of red loam, presenting a marked contrast 
to the porous and grass-covered surface of 
the more or less sunlit floor of a European 
forest, When it rains in an Australian for- 
est most of the water runs off into the hol- 
lows at once, and would produce great 
lakes were it not that many of the water- 
holes have a subterranean outlet. The most 
general opinion among the colonists is that 
forests render the climate drier, altho some 
hold that the difference is too slight to be 
of any importance. The experience of the 
squatters, who are, of course, specially in- 
terested in the abundance of the permanent 
grasses, is that whenever a district is de- 
forested, the previously barren soil becomes 
clothed with so many kinds of grasses that 
ten times as many sheep can be main- 
tained. 


...-Plant-lovers generally know how the 
Kalmia behaves when its flowers open. 
The anthers are caught in a cavity of the 
petal, aud are borne down as the corolla ex- 
pands. They are only liberated on the visit 
of some insect to the flower, when they in- 
stantaneously spring upward, scattering 
the pollen during the act. A recentauthor 
in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy notes a similar behavior in a 
species of “four o’clock,”” Oxybaphis hir- 
suta, a plant from the dry plains of Colo- 
rado. The anthers are on very long slender 
filaments, and these are carried down by 
the expansion of the perianth, just as in the 
Kalmia. But they manage to get free 
without insect aid, when they instantane- 
ously fly upward, scattering the pollen as 
Kalmia does. All this occurs about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, hundreds of 
flowers opening simultaneously. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘four o’clock” or “marvel of Peru” 
takes its name from the flowers opening 
about four, in that species. As showing 
that the hours of opening in plants is not 
any more exact than the time of a clock, 
this author notes that on one occasion the 
flowers did not expand till seven, and this 
on a moist evening, usually regarded as fa- 
yorable to the expansion of nocturnal 
flowers. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, in some 
recent remarks before the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, notes that 
the vision of ants is limited within a very 
short distance from the eyes, and they ex- 
hibit remarkable skill in road engineering. 
In Scotland he noted roads of the Brown 
ant of Great Britain, Formica rufa, made 
from the nest toa tree, that were nearly in 
straight lines; some of these were 70 feet in 
length. By what sense ants are able to 
travel long distances from home, Dr. Mc- 
Cook says, has not yet been determined by 
naturalists. They were able to make un- 
derground roadways equally straight to the 
object desired. He had traeed an under- 
ground roadway of the cutting ant of Texas 
669 feet,to a tree,and,by the help of a young 
engineer, he had found that the route de- 
flected less than three feet from a straight 


School and College. 


SENATOR STANFORD will have promi- 
nence given to temperance in the education 
to be provided in his new university in Cali- 
fornia; He says there are more men en- 
gaged in selling distilled liquors in Califor+ 
nia than are tilling the soil, and he is satis- 
fied, taking the country at large, that with 
the waste of time of the numbers of people 
engaged in the selling, and the waste con- 
sequent by the consumer, there is a loss to 
the country in general fully equal to 25 per 
cent. of the power of production. It is his 
intention to give every student the opportu- 
nity practically to learn how to cultivate 
the soil for every branch of agriculture. In 
his school one sex is to have equal advan- 
tages with. the other, and he desires particu- 
larly that women shall have open to 
them every employment suitable to their 
sex. He believes by doing so that they will 
be stronger physically and mentally, and 
better fitted for wives and mothers. 
The institution will be open to the poor as 
well as the rich, and the price of tuition 
will be so moderate as to be within the 
reach of most people. The hope is to care 
even for orphans; they may be sent, pro- 
vided for comfortably, and will be looked 
after. Free scholarships will be provided 
for meritorious young people who are una- 
ble to pay for their education, and such 
students will be given an opportunity to 
earn money to help them through their col- 
lege course. There will be a machine shop 
and a department to encourage inventions. 
Religious teaching will be provided for, but 
sectarianism will be prohibited. 


....The Yale faculty held a protracted 
meeting May 31st, during which the pro- 
posal to prohibit intercollegiate contests 
was thoroughly considered. At first a ma- 
jority of the faculty favored prohibiting all 
intercollegiate games, because of the bois- 
terous and ungentlemanly actions of cer- 
tain students after the Yale-Harvard game. 
Captain Stevenson, of the crew, and Cap. 
tain Stagg, of the nine, begged that no such 
action be taken, and assured the faculty 
that hereafter the deportment of the stu- 
dents should be exemplary. Professor 
Richards urged that it would be wise to 
table the motion to prohibit games, the un- 
derstanding being that the motion should be 
called up and passed if another such celebra- 
tion occurred. President Dwight favored 
giving the boys one more chance, and the 
motion of Professor Richards was finally 
adopted. It was further voted that hereaf- 
ter the captains of all athletic organiza- 
tions must submit schedules of games and 
all matters pertaining to athletics to the 
faculty, that body to accept, amend or re- 
ject the schedules at will. 


..-.The Summer School of Languages of 
Amherst College, established in 1877, begins 
its next session June 2d, and continues 
five weeks. The classes meet in the commo- 
dious recitation and lecture-rooms of the 
college every week-day, except Saturday. 
Instruction is given in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Syntax and 
Literature. In French and German 
there are three grades of classes and 
three classes in each grade, besides 
classes for children; so that students have 
the choice and opportunity of following 
such as are suited to their special needs. 
There are circles for review and familiar 
conversation; also French and German 
tables, at which a teacher presides, 


-... The Board of Trustees of the Generai 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York City, has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Dr. Buell, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Divinity, and Dr. Ei- 
genbrodt, Professor of Pastoral Philosophy, 
both retiring on account of old age. The 
Board adopted complimentary resolutions 
making them Professors Emeritus with a 
salary attached. Eighteen were graduated 
from the seminary at the commencement 
ast week. 


....The Rev. Willis G. Craig, D.D., of 
Chicago, has received the degree of LL.D. 
from Greenville aud Tasarkana College. 
Robert R. Doherty, of the Christian Advo- 
cate, has received the degree of Ph.D., and 
the Rev. W. C. Steele that of D.D., from 
Grant Memorial University, of Athens, 
Tenn. 


....-George P. Bristol, assistant professor 
of Greek in Hamilton College, has accepted 
acall toasimilar position in Cornell Uni- 


versity, and will enter on his duties at the 
beginning of the next academic year. 


...-Anniversary week at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary will be June 10th-14th. 





line, throughout its whole length. 


Professor Harris will preach the sermon to 


Personalities. 


A SINGULAR contretemps or act of foyal 
discurtesy is criticised in Florence, otcur- 
ring during Queen Victoria’s recent visit. 
She was invited to witness the yearly dis- 
play of fireworks before the cathedral. An 
up-stairs apartment, with three windows, 
was prepared for her reception. When all 
was in waiting for the Queen’s arrival, 
Queen Natalie, of Servia, suddenly ap- 
peared with her son and quietly took a seat 
in the Queen’s window. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice drove up and ata glance 
declined to go up-stairs, announcing that 
they preferred to remain on the ground 
floor. The Syndic of Florence was dis- 
tracted, but there was no help forit; the 
Queen of England occupied a bare little 
room, with a few chairs hurriedly thrust 
into it, and did not even see the gorgeously 
decorated apartment above, which had been 
got ready for her with such pains. When 
the display was over the Queen drove away 
without casting a glance behind her. 





.... Lady Buchan, whose death is recorded, 
was one of the last surviving persons who 
had a distinct recollection of Napoleon the 
Great. Her father, Colonel Wilks, was 
governor of St. Helena in 1815, and, on the 
term of his governorship expiring, Miss 
Wilks was desirous of being introduced to 
the ex-Emperor. ‘‘I have long heard from 
various quarters of the superior eloquence 
and beauty of Miss Wilks, but now I am 
convinced from my own eyes that report has 
scarcely done her sufficient justice,” said 
Napoleon, very gallantly; “‘and I am sure 
you must be very glad to leave the Island,” 
he said. ‘‘Oh, no, Sire,’”’ was the answer; 
“Tam, on the contrary, very sorry to go 
away.’’ “Oh, Mademoiselle, I wish I could 
change places with you!’’ Napoleon ex- 
claimed. He presented a bracelet to her in 
memory of this visit. 


a A correspondent of the London Life 
asserted that few people can have any idea 
of the arduousness of Dr. Mackenzie’s du- 
ties, which his position at the German 
Court imposes upon him. To all intents 
and purposes the doctor is a prisoner at the 
palace; for the confidence placed in his 
skill is so great that the Emperor and Em- 
press cannot endure the thought of his ab- 
sence ; and when, in addition to his cease- 
less attention, he is daily subjected to jour- 
nalistic attacks, it can be easily understood 
how great is the strain to which he is ex- 
posed. 


... In spite of decided opposition from 
high officials in Germany, the very commu- 
nicative Dr. Fr. C. Miiller, the former as- 
sistant of Professor Gudden, who perished 
together with the late King of Bavaria, has 
published a brochure on “The Last Days 
of King Ludwig II,” giving an authentic 
account of the progress and culmination of 
the King’s malady. Dr. Miller, who until 
recently was one of the physicians in at- 
tendance on Ludwig’s msane brother, Otto, 
was abruptly dismissed in consequence of 
the revelations made by him. 


....Francis Murphy, the temperance re- 
vivalist, attributes much of his success to 
the fact that while denouncing drunken- 
ness he never permits himself to say a 
harsh or unkind word about the drunkard 
or about the saloon-keeper; following the 
quotation from the Talmud: ‘Thy friend 
has a friend, and thy friend’s friend has a 
friend; be discreet.”’ 


.... The Duke of Westminster is returned 
in ‘‘Bateman’s Landowners in Great 
Britain’ as Her Majesty’s richest subject; 
and the young Viscount Belgrave, grandson 
of the Duke, if he lives to inherit his patri- 
mony, will, it is staged by a London con- 
temporary, be the richest man in the world. 


....The oldest Methodist preacher in In- 
diana is the Rev. George Schwartz of Jeffer- 
sonville. He was licensed to preach in 1822, 
when twenty years old, is vigorous, mental 
ly and physically, was married in the year 
he was ordained, and his wife is still living. 


....A statue of the poet Theodor Kérner 
will soon be unveiled at Carlsbad, where, 
two years ago, a monument of Goethe was 
erected. Dr. Emil Peschel, director of the 
Kérner Museum at Dresden, will deliver 
the principal address at the unveiling. 


....Paul du Chaillu has been in New 
York for a fortnight, and he may stay some- 
what longer before returning to London. 
He has been for eight years working on his 
new book, the “‘ Viking Age.”’ 


.... Bristol Cathedral in England has just 
been adorned with a large white marble 
medallion and tablet in memory of the late 
Mr. Samuei Morley, the eminent philan- 
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----Yan Phou Lee, who married Misg 
Jerome, has just had occasion to visit the 
registrar of vital statistics. It is q little 
girl-Lee.—Norwich Bulletin. 


-...Customer (to Mr. Isaacstein): 
coat is about three sizes too big.” 
Isaacstein (impressively): ‘Mine frent. 
coat make you so proud you vy ‘ 
it.”—Life. 


“The 
Mr. 
. dat 
ill grow into 


....““‘When I look at the congregation,” 
said a London preacher, “I say, ‘Where pat 
the poor?? When I count the offertory in 
the vestry I say, ‘Where are the rich?» 
Living Church. 


.-.“Thear young Fastleigh has been | 
painting the town red since his uncle left 
him a quarter of a million.” “ Why, any. 
body could paint the town red with & quart. 
of vermillion.’”’—Life. 


--..It is rather tough on a doctor’s son to» 
be named William and have to sneak 
through the elysium of youth under the 
opprobrious title of “the doctor’s Bill,”—. 
Burlington Free Press. 


---.Customer. “I would like a pair of’ 


trousers.” Floor Walker: “ Trousers): 
Yes, sir. About what price, sir” “Oh, . 
$3 or $4.” ‘‘John, show this gentleman to, 


the pants counter.” —Philadelphia Call, 


----It is correct to address the Lords : 
of the Admiralty collectively as “My 
Lords,” but it would be equally appro. 
priate to add, “I hope your Warships : 
are gettine along satisfactorily.”—Puneh, . 


--+- Mrs. Wistful: ‘What happy people: 
you are, to have six nice daughters! What ; 
resources for your old age!” Mr. Quiver-- 
ful: ‘Yes, “Resources enough. But the: 
difficulty nowadays consists in husbanding) 
one’s resources !”’—Punch. 


....Emaciated Tramp (to business man):: 
“‘1’m a survivor of the Mexican War, an’ L 
want you to help me a little, Cap'n.” “ Get. 
out o’ this!’ ‘‘ Look here, Cap’n! what: 
have you got against a survivor of the Mex- 
can War?” ‘All I’ve got against youls- 
that you survived.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


....Little Winifred was visiting at her~ 
aunt’s and the children were very much: 
amused by her funny speeches. “ You think: 
you are very smart, don’t you ?”’ one of the: 
boys said, teasingly. ‘Yes, I think I am,. 
but I know better,” the thoughtful little: 
girl answered.—Youth’s Companion. 


....To our conundrum“If a man anda? 
half throw a bootjack and a half ata cat. 
and a half under his window and a half 
every night and a half, how many will ¥ 
kill in a week?”’ the Boston Globe answer: 
‘“‘As many as Mr. Blaine will get elected.” 
That is the right answer. But how did you 
guess it?—Buffalo Express. 


....Skippers arriving at Gloucester, 
Mass., complain that somebody has muf- 
fled with a cloth the whistling buoy of 
Eastern Point, and that its silence makes 
entrance to the harbor difficult during 
foggy weather. This is straining the adage 
about buoys being seen and not heard to 
its utmost limit.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


.... Wife (to husband, who is ostensibly 
going off for a day’s fishing): ‘‘Ah, I do 
hope that you will be successful, John. I 
see that trout are quoted at $1 a pound.” 
Husband: “No! One dollar a pound! [ 
guess, my dear, I won’t try for trout; I 
hear they arevery shy. But you can look 
out fora nice string of flounders.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....It was in a Boston private school of” 


fashionable repute, and the class of young 
ladies who had been studying the history 


and the Constitution of the United States - 


were under examination. ‘‘How is law 
made?” said the instructor. “Oh!” said! 
a tailor-made damsel, cheerfully, ‘“ the Sen- 
ate has to ratify it and then the President. 
has to veto it.”’—Boston Beacon. 


....A German citizen approaching the’ 
window of a New York bank requested that 
a check payable to the order of Schweitzer- 
case be cashed. “ Yah, dot’s me,” he nod- 
ded, reassuringly, in answer to the teller’s 
look of inquiry. ‘‘But I don’t know that 
you are Mr. Schweitzercase. You must get 
yourself identified.” ‘‘How vas dot ? 
asked the German citizen with a puzzled 
look. ‘ You must get some one to identify 
you,” repeated the bank officer. “IT don’t 
know you.” ‘Ah, yah !’”’ cried Hans, much 
relieved. ‘‘Dot’s all right. I don’t know you 
neider.”—Texas Siftings. 
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Music. 


VAL OF 1888. 


CINCINNATI, May 27th, 1888. 

THE eighth Festi valis ended,after exciting 

pore interest among the musical and the 
pore or less non-musical people of our city 
than—I am tempted to say—any preceding 
The outward signs of such interest 

and of the vigor of the occurrence itself 
seemed this year uncommonly general; 
there was more decorating on the thorough- 
fares, unfamiliar faces and scraps of talk 
that certified that the speakers were stran- 
gers and pilgrims caught one’s attention in- 
tly. The centennial coincidence of 

the Festival also contributed to advance the 


nt withia a wider radius; and that rare 

thing & financial success 1s to he recorded. 
put as has already been frankly admitted 
by critical correspondents, the Festival this 
year bas not attained the artistic hight ex- 
pected of it, aud surprise and disappoint- 
peut have been unpleasantly lively emo- 
in the breasts of some of us. The 

-serams have already been set forth in full 

ixsketched, in THE INDEPENDENT and the 

gfsingers engaged. The first program 
pad more novelty in its composition than 
therest. It also betrayed at this outsetting 
gaimportant source of dissatisfaction. Both 
jn Weber’s hymn “In Seinen Ordnung,” 
gnd in the cantata by Prof. J. K. Paine, 
the chief selections, the chorus was un- 
steady, @ proportion of it seeming to be de 

y unschooled material, and no such 
effects were realized for which either work 
gave plenty of opportunity and to which 
ample justice would bave been done four 
orfive years ago. In florid passages, the 
gocertainty of the singers was particularly 
evident. The soloistsin the Weber hymn 
were Mme. Kalisch-Lehmann, Miss Cranch, 

Mr. Theodore Toedt and Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney. on whose merits I need not dwell. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul”’’ and the début 
inthat oratorio of Mr. Edward Lloyd, the 
eminent English tenor, attracted a very 
large audience for the second concert. The 
chorus acquitted themselves of their respon- 
sibilities in Mendelssohn’s music much bet 
ter than in the preceding concert. They 
were out in better force. ‘Their singing in 
the famous ‘*Stone Him to Death” was a 
return to the good days of old; and nearly 
yall the choruses were delivered with pre 
ciseness and power. Mr. Lloyd made an 
immediate snccess. He has a typical 
“English oratorio tenor,’ has a most fin- 
ished and beautiful method, and in style 
representing perfectly the classic English 
traditions of oratorio singing—undramatic, 
lyncally expressive and refined. Mme. 

Cialis Valda was the leading soprano 

ofthe concert. At the fourth concert (the 

being a matinée with au unimportant 
miscellaneous program) Pvordk’s weird 
cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride,” was sung 
—ior the first time m Cincinnati. Mme. 
Lehmann and Mr. Lloyd divided the solo 
honors, and were received with great en- 
thusiasm. The choral work was again un- 
even—sometimes unintelligent and, at least 
twice there was a narrow avoidance of a 
serious breaking-down. Moreover, as is apt 
to be the case with Mr. Thomas at the head 
of his band, the accompaniments during 
the evening, especially in the solo members, 
was 80 mechanical and forte so continually 
exaggerated into fortissimo that the artists 
andthe chorus were severely handicapped, 
time and again. Will Mr. Thomas, with 
increasing years and honors, of which he 
has had plenty already, ever learn to direct 
anaccompaniment ? The receipts for this 
evening concert were large, tho not equal 
to the ultimate concerts. 

- Thursday evening’s important attraction 

was Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” with 

Madame Valda, Miss Cranch, Miss Hetlich 
(of this city) and the Messrs. Lloyd, Whit- 
neyand Stoddard. Rubinstein’s work has 
been heard in New York or its vicinity 
quite recently. Its beauties and shortcom- 
ings are alike admitted; the splendid cho- 
ruses, superb orchestration, feeble, almost 
oaape Se! ‘er and ad captan- 
dum etfects. It scored a brilliant popular 
Success, hereon the present occasion, the 
soloists and chorus throwiug much spirit 
and sentiment into their labors, and the 
orchestra (barring its persistent predomi- 
hance) surpassing itself under Mr. Thomas’s 
firm guidance. 

The final and Wagnerian program (ex- 
clusively such) which concluded the Festi- 
val scheme, proved enormously popular; and 
their reception and recalls seemed to be a 
Surprise to the artists themselves—Mme. 
Lehmann, Mr. Paul Kalisch, singing their 
duet from ‘“ Tannhiiuser”’ magnificently. 
At the afternoon matinée, there was also a 
great crowd and much enthusiasm, espe- 
cially for the orchestra and Mr. Lloyd. The 
beautiful Music Hall has seldom presented 
4More inspiring sight than during these 
two concerts; and the sale of tickets for 
either was almost unprecedented. At the 
end of the evening concert there was a ygen- 
eralovation for ths artists and the orches- 
fa and conductor. 
ie has been said, the financial success 

as been complete; and thereby the defi- 
The), left by the last festival canceled. 
infe only disappointment kas been in the 

frior quality of the choral work of the 
Week, which is too important and funda- 
an an element of such an enterprise 

be lightly considered. [f the local chorus 
ctclines, a festival declines. No soloists 
4n establish its dignity and permanency. 
_ Shall hope that by another triennial re- 
i pace of the eveat the misgivings of 
i and other musical friends of the en- 

Tprise can be dismissed. 


oa 


THE customary intermission of this de- 


ment until the early autumn begins 
With the next issue of the paper. 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Prohibitionists held their Nation- 
al Convention at Indianapolis, Ind., last 
week, and nominated Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
of New Jersey, for President, and the Rev. 
Dr. John A. Brooks, of Missouri, for Vice- 
President. A subscription was called for 
to defray the expenses of the national can- 
paign ; $26,500, two town lots and a saw- 
mili were pledged. The following platform 
was submitted and adopted: 


“The Prohibition Party in National Conven- 
tion assembled, acknowledging Almighty God 
as the source of all power in government, do 
hereby declare: 

“1. That the manufacture, importation, ex- 
portation, transportation, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages shall be made public crimes and 
punished as such. 

“2. That such prohibition must be secured 
through amendments of our National and State 
Constitution, enforced by adequate laws ade- 
quately supported by administrative authority, 
and to this end the organization of the Prohibi- 
tion Party is imperatively demanded in state 
and nation. 

“3. That any form of license, taxation, or 
regulation of the liquor traffic is contrary to 
good government; that any party which sup- 
ports regulation license or tax enters into al- 
liance with such traffic and becomes the actual 
toe of the State’s welfare, and that we arraign 
the Republican and Democratic Parties for 
their persistent attitude in favor of the licensed 
iniquity, whereby they oppose the demand of 
the people tor prohibition and through open 
complicity with the liquor cause defeat the en- 
forcement of law. 

“4, For the immediate abolition of the inter- 
nal revenue system, whereby our National Gov- 
ernment is deriving support from our greatest 
national vice. 

“5, Thatan adequate public revenue being 
necessary, it may properly be raised by import 
duties and by an equitable assessment upon the 
propert, and the legitimate business of the 
country; but import duties should be so re- 
duced that no surplus shall be accumulated in 
the Treasury, and that the burdens of taxation 
shall be removed from foods, clothing, and 
other comforts and necessaries of life. 

“6. That civil service appointments for all 
civil offices, chiefly clerical in their duties, 
should be based upon moral, intellectual, and 
physical qualifications, and not upon party 
services or party necessity. 

“7, That the right of suffrage rests on no mere 
circumstance of race, coloi, sex, or nationality, 
and that where, from any caese, it has been 
held from citizens who are of suitable age and 
mentally and morally qualified for the exer- 
cise of an intelligent ballot, it should be re- 
stored by the people through the legislatures 
of the states on such educational basis as they 
may deem wise. 

“8. For the abolition of polygamy and the 
establishment of uniform laws governing mar- 
riage and divorce. 

*9, For prohibiting all combinations of cap- 
ital to control and to increase the cost of prod- 
ucts for popular consumption. 

“10. For the preservation and defense of the 
Sabbath as acivil institution without oppress- 
ing any who religiously observe the same on 
any other day than the first day of the week. 
That arbitration is the Christian, wise, and 
economic method of settling national differ- 
ences, and the same method should, by judi- 
cious legislation, be applied to the settlement of 
disputes between large bodies of employés and 
employers; that the abolition of the saloon 
would remove the burdens, moral, physical, pe- 
cuniary and social, which now oppose labor 
and rob it of its earnings, and would prove to 

be the wise and suecessful way of promoting 
labor reform, and we invite labor and capital 
to unite with us for the accomplishment there- 
of; tuat monopoly in land is a wrong to the peo- 
ple, and the public land should be reserved to 
actual settlers, and that men and women 
should receive equal wages for equal work. 

“11. That our immigration laws should be so 
enforced as to prevent the introduction into our 
country of all convicts, inmates of dependent 
institutions, and of others physically incapaci- 
tated for self-support, and that no person 
should have the ballot in any state who is not 
a citizen of the United States. 

** Recognizing and declaring that prohibition 
of the liquor traffic has become the dominant 
issue in national politics, we invite to full party 
fellowship all those who, on this one dominant 
issue, are with us agreed in the full belief that 
this party can and will remove sectional differ- 
ences, promote national unity, and insure the 
best welfare of our native land.” 

The plank relating to the tariff was subse- 
quently amended by adding the following 
words: 

** And impose on such other articles of import 
as will give protection both to the manufactur- 


ing employer and the preducing laborer against 
the competition of the world.” 


....The following letter from Mr. Blaine 
was published in the morning papers on 
Wednesday of last week and is regarded as 
an absolute withdrawal on his part from 
the Presidential contest: 

* Paris, May 17th, 1888 

‘““WHITELAW REID, EsqQ., Editor New York Trib- 
une: 
“*My Dear Sir:—Since my return to Paris 








from Southern Italy on the 8th inst., I have 
learned (what I did not before believe) that my 
name may yet be presented to.the National 
Convention as a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination ofthe Republican Party. A single 
phrase of my letter of January 25th, from Flor- 
ence (which was decisive of everything I had 
the personal power to decide), has been treated 
by many of my most valued friends as not ab- 
solutely conclusive in ultimate and possible 
contingencies. On the other hand, friends 
equally devoted and disinterested have con- 
strued my letter (as it should be construed) to 
be an unconditional withholding of my name 
from the National Convention. They have iu 
consequence given their support to eminent 
gentlemen who are candidates for the Chicago 
nomination, some of whom would not, I am 
sure, have consented to assume that position if 
I had desired to represent the party in the 
Presidential contest of 1888. 

“If I should now, by speech or by silence, by 
commission or omission, permit my name in 
any event to come before the Convention, I 
should incur the reproach of being uncandid 
with those who have always been candid with 
me. I speak, therefore, because I am not will- 
ing to remain in a doubtful attitude. I am 
not willing to be the cause of misleading a sin- 
gle man among the millions who have given me 
their suffrages and their confidence. I[ am not 
willing that even one of my faithful supporters 
in the past should think me capable of palter- 
ing in a double sense with my words. Assum- 
ing that the Presidential nomination could by 
any possible chance be offered to me, I could 
not accept it without leaving in the minds of 
thousands of these men the impression that I 
had not been free from indirection, and there- 
fore I could not accept it at all. The misrepre- 
sentations of malice have no weight, but the 
just displessure of friends I could not patiently 
endure. 

“Republican victory, the prospects of which 
grow brighter every day, can be imperiied only 
by lack of unity in council or by acrimonious 
contest over men. The issue of protection is in- 
calculably greater and stronger than any man, 
for it concerns the prosperity of the present and 


of generations yet to come. Were it ible 
tor every voter of the republic to see for himself 
the condition and recompense of labor in Eu- 
rope, the party of free trade in the United 
States would not receive the support of one 
wage-worker between the two oceans. It may 
not be directly in our power as philanthropists 
to elevate the European laborer, but it will be a 
lasting stigma upon our statesmanship if we 
permit the American laborer to be forced down 
to the European level. And in the end the re- 
wards of labor everywhere will be advanced if 
we steadily refuse to lower the standard at 
home. Yours very sincerely, 


“James G. BLAINE.” 


FOREIGN. 


....Emperor Frederick of Germany, left 
Charlottenburg for Potsdam last Friday. 
He accomplished the short journey on the 
royal yacht without special fatigue and 
was enthusiastically greeted along the 
banks of the river. The latest dispatches 
assert that now that the probability of the 
Emperor’s prolongation of life strength- 
ens the Sconfiict between the tiberal ten- 
dencies of Frederick and Bismarck’s policy 
threatens to lead to open rupture. Prince 
Bismarck had warning of coming troubles 
last week in a communication from the 
Emperor blaming Minister von Puttkamer 
for abusing the Goyernment influence at 
elections. Minister von Puttkamer offered 
to resign. Prince Bismarck returned at 
once and found the Emperor desirous of re- 
constructing the ministry, including the 
household appointments, and opposed to 
giving his assent to the Quinquennial Land- 
tag bill. Under the advice of Dr. Friedberg, 
Minister of Justice, the Emperor signed 
the bill, at the same time advising Prince 
Bismarck that he hoped this concession 
would be followed by reforms in the Minis- 
try. The letter of the Emperor to Minister 
von Puttkamer repeated his complaint 
madeto Bismarck. Herr von Puttkamer 
replied by detailing his administration to 
the Interior Department. Meantime the 
Quinquennial law was withheld from pro- 
mulgation by order of the Emperor, who 
desired that the law should not appear 
in the Reichsanzeiger unless accompanied 
by his letter to Herr von Pattkamer, 
on the freedom of right to vote. 
When Prince Bismarck left the Emperor 
after the last conference on Thursday the 


crisis appeared to have been settled. The 
Ministry was to remain intact and the 
Quinquennial law was to be promulyated 
on Monday. On Saturday it became known 
that Prince Bismar:k has been consulting 
with his cotleagues on the order of the Em- 
peror for the ep yng of the publica- 
tion of the law. It was reported that the 
Emperor had gone so far as to cancel his 
signature. The report, however, was uot 
confirmed. ‘The Progressists rejoice at the 

rospect of the advent of a Liberal régime. 

he Jugblatt in an article on the crisis, de- 
clared that the people would hail gladly a 
government by the Hohenzollerns, but not 
by a Puttkamer, nor even a Bismarck. 
Besides Herr von Puttkamer, General von 
Schellendorf offered to retire, exchanging 
the War Office for the command of an army 
corps. The crisis has not yet reached the 
climax of the resignation of the Ministry, 
but the dispatches declare that the situa- 
vion is graveenough to cause profound un- 
easiness. 
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PRESS OPINIONS ABOUT THE CAN- 
DIDATE AT CHICAGO. 


‘In ripe experience, wide knowledge and 
political training in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of the Government John Sher- 
man is excelled by none of his competitors for 
the Presidential nomination. No contempo- 
raneous statesmen in the United States has a 
more substantial public record. None would 
make asafer and more dignified President.”— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

“ We believe that John Sherman is the man to 
fill the place which the gallant leader of 1884 
cannot be persuaded to accept again, and-we 
hope to see him nominated next month in the 
National Convention of his party.”—Cleveland 
Leader. 

With his standing with the business inter- 
ests of the East, with his popularity among all 
classes in the West, with his unassailable 
record in public life for twenty-five years, with 
his personal character so high and above re- 
proach, he (Mr. Allison) represents a'¢ombina- 
tion of qualities so strong that he is naturally 
the second choice of dispassionate men who are 
urable to see their favorite chosen.” —Des 
Moines Register. 

“ Mr. Depew can carry New York. Of that 
fact we areallsure. There is no other probable 
candidate who surely can carry New York. 
Whether Mr. Depew can carry enough other 
states to insure a Republican victory in the na- 
tion is a question to be determined at Chicago, 
and by the consensus of the delegates from 
otber states. Itis enough for New Yorkers at 
present that Mr. Depew can carry New York.” 
—Albany Express. 

*“We see noreason for the friends of John 
Sherman to feel anything but the utmost confi- 
dence in the outlook for his nomination.”—To- 
ledo Commercial. 

“I make noclaim as to exact numbers, but he 
[General Alger] will have a respectable follow- 
ing to begin with. His position is so free from 
antagonisms, being absolutely outside of all 
personal or factional animosities, and his fit- 
ness is so complete that I look upon him as be- 
ing to-day the second choice of more members 
of the Convention taan any candidate yet 
named. He isa map upon whom the Conven- 
tion can wisely concentrate after the struggle 
has shown the impossibility of selecting amen 
who may at first lead him in votes. The feéling 
isevery day growing that with Alger and a 
good Eastern man for Vice-President we can 
—— win the battle.”—E2-Congressman 
orr. 

“If Mr. Depew were a candidate for the Chi- 
cago nomination he would be the first choice of 
New York, now thatthe Blaine conundrum is 
settled. Next to Mr. Depew, Judge Gresham is 
unmistakably in the lead in this state.”—Bing- 
hampton Republican. 

“One of the arguments against Mr. Sherman 
has been that he has been so long in public life 
that he as established friendships that cannot 
be ignored, and that this would exclude Mr. 
Blaine’s friends from rewards they have a right 
to expect, or for which they hoped. . . 
With his experience in politics, it may be ac- 
cepted with absolute faith that the friends of 
Mr. Blaine will be as fairly considered as just 
men have a right to expect. That Mr. Sherman 
will be consulted by them before the Conven- 
tion meets is very certain. To argue otherwise 
would be to deny to the confidential associates 
of Mr. Blaine ordinary political sagacity.”— 
Dayton (O.) Juurnal. 

“Chauncey M. Depew, with his usual frankness 
explains why he isn't in the field. He is a rail- 
road man, there is a prejudice against railroad 
men, and he doesn’t want his party to run the 
risk of stirring up that prejudice by nominating 
him. That’s just like the doctor. Hé@is far too 
loyal a Republican to put the gratification of 
personal ambition before the success of his 
party. He would make a most creditable can- 
didate, and a most admirable President, and 
there are hosts of: Republicans on this edge of 
the continent who would ask nothing better 
in this canvass than a chance to vote for him 
but of course theobjection to which he has him- 
self called attention is one to be considered.”— 
Hartford Courant. 

*“* Among the candidates for the Presidential 
nomination, John Sherman is unquestionably 
regarded as the safest by a great majority of the 
people, whether Republicans or Demidérats. 
Business men would look upon his inauguration 
as President with a feeling of confidence and 
security, and everybody regardless of party affil- 
iation would admit that with John Shermanin 
the Presidential chair the country would not be 
committed to a dangerous, ill-advised, un- 
American policy.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 

“He lives in the pivotal state, the carrying of 

which is essential to Republican success this 
year. The Republicans of Indiana are confi- 


dent that General Harrison can carry the state 
and they have good reason for their belief. He 
has been five times before the people of the 
state and has been defeated but once. In every 
race he has made he has led his ticket by trom 
2,000 to 5,000 votes. He is a resolute fighter and 
a stanch Republican. Since the birth of the 
Republican Party he has been found in the 
front of every political battle, and is a brave 
and skillful leader. In 1862 he ste out of a 
lucrative office, to which heh m elected 
by the people of the state, and volunteered. He 
soon became a colonel in command of his regi- 
ment and participated in the battles about At- 
lanta, jwenping high renown as a soldier and 
cordial praise from General Hooker and others. 
He rose to the rank of brigadier-general, and 1s 
considered one of the best soldiers that Indiana 








sent to the field. He is very strong with the 
soldier element in our state and has their confi- 
dence and r t. Asa Senator he made a fine 





a 
reputation. His speeches on the Dakota, . 
iba veto and other questions were stro er] 
put him in the fro; nk of 





ers. His record as a Senator is senamaiiakin te 
Attorney-General Michener, of Indiana, ’ 
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THE WAY OF FAITH. 


WE have said that the difficulties that 
confront a young Christian grow largely 
out of the fact that all the conditions of 
spiritual life and action are so entirely 
different from those he is used to. He 
lives now more largely with reference to 
an unseeen world than to the world of 
sight and sense in which he is. He has to 
deal with an unseen God and become ac- 
quainted with and use forces which hith- 
erto he has known nothing about, the 
very existence of which is denied by 
a large portion of the people of the 
world. His spiritual nature has been 
awakened to consciousness and must now 
become the dominant and ruling force in 
his life. 

The great principle of action in con- 
nection with this new spiritual life is 
faith. ‘*The just shall live by faith.” 
This declaration of scriptures three times 
repeated in this form in the Bible, is a 
sufficient evidence of the prime and pre- 
eminent importance of faith. Herein is 
a new difficulty. Not that faith is un- 
known to the natural man or its exercise 
uncommon. Quite the contrary; for faith 
is about the commonest exercise of our 
mental and moral faculties. It enters 
into all our business, social, political and 
personal relations. We have faith in the 
bank in which we deposit our money; we 
have faith in the customer to whom we 
sell our goods, or in the merchant or dealer 
from whom we buy them; we have faith 
in the doctor whom we call in to minister 
to the health of our bodies or’those of our 














loved ones» we have faith in the man we 
elect to represent us in our legislative as- 
semblies or to the executive chair of our 
country; we have faith in the manor the 
woman whom we choose to be our life 
companion, and in the friend to whom we 
commit our confidences. Indeed, we 
scarcely stir or move in any direction in 
this world without the exercise of faith. 
Why tben does the fact that the Christian 
must live by faith constitute one of his 
chief difficulties ? 

First, it is because the objects of the 
Christian’s faith are so entirely different 
from those with which he has hitherto 
had todo. This carries us back to the 
former difficulty, viz., the fact that we 
have to do with anunseen world. ** Moses 
endured as seeing the invisible God.” 
Abraham believed in God, whose voice 
indeed he heard (in some mysterious man- 
ner), but whose person he did not see. 
The entire faith of the Old Testament 
saints was based upon the testimony of 
those who spoke in the name of the invis- 
ible God and concerning things which 
they neversaw. Coming to New Testa- 
ment times and conditions, the first Chris- 
tians believed that Jesus of Nazareth, who 
to the testimony of sense was buta man— 
thoa man of extraordinary proportions 
in his moral and spiritual stature—was 
God manifested in the flesh. They believed 
that he was miraculously conceived by 
the Virgin Mary and that he was raised 
from the dead. This latter fact which 
they were eye-witnesses to none the 
less called for a supreme act of faith be- 
cause it was a fact entirely outside of and 
beyond human experience. In our case 
faith in the supernatural elements of 
the New. Testament history is even 
greater than theirs was, because we have 
to accept the facts which were presented 
to their sense (as well as to their faith) on 
their testimony. So that we have to ex- 
ercise faith both in the facts reported and 
in the witnesses reporting the facts. In 
a word we are called upon to believe in 
the existence of God the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. whom we have not seen; in 
the spiritual world which is central to 
their being and which is essential to our 
well being. This faith is not a mere phil- 
osophical or speculative one, based on 
probabilities or the deductions of our rea- 
son, but itis a vital one, a faith which 
makes ali these invisible facts substantial 
realities to us, such realities as affect 
not only our thinking, but all our actions 
and that enter into our most solemn and 
sacred hopes. The apostle who wrote tbe 
Epistle to the Hebrews has defined faith 
to be ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen.” 
This may be paraphrased so as to read: 
‘* Faith is that exercise of the mind and 
heart which makes unseen things sub- 
stantial realities.” 

It is no small difficulty to the newly 
born child of God suddenly and uninter- 
ruptedly to transfer his thought and di- 
rect all his life toward and by unseen 
things. It is a tremendous tax on his 
powers of mind and heart, and it is not 
surprising that day after day, week in 
and week out, there is a certain strain 
upon him. We speak of this matter from 
the natural and merely human point of 
view, not forgetting that it is just here 
that the work of the Holy Spirit inter- 
poses to help us. For concerning these 
things which ‘“‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man,” we are told that they are re- 
vealed to us by the Spirit of God. This is 
on the same principle that enabled Peter 
to discern that Jesus of Nazareth was 
‘*the Son of the living God’’—a krowl- 
edge of him not attainable by mere 
flesh and blood understanding. Yet, 
notwithstanding this spiritual help, faith 
is at times, and very often, an exceed- 
ingly difficult exercise of the heart. 

A second difficulty in connection with 
the exercise of faith is that it often seems 
to be contradicted both by the testimony 
of our reason and by the surrounding 
conditions of our life. Not that faith in 
the unseen universe, of which God is the 
center and Jesus Christ is the highest 
manifestation and expression is in itself 
unreasonable, but that a knowledge of 





reason apart from revelation, and there- 
fore the habit of our mind comes in to 
contradict our faith. This at first makes 
confusion, and the young Christian has 
need to accustom himself to stand by his 
faith and train his reason to its conclu- 
sions. This isindeed a part of the victory 
of faith over the world. Peter’s confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus as the Christ was 
the triumph of faith, not over reason, but 
over Nature; that is, it was an achieve- 
ment which was beyond the power of Na- 
ture. This is Christianity, that it achieves 
for us that which it is not possible for us 
to achieve by ourselves aided by all the 
powers of Nature with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Then, again, the Christian has to go on 
believing when the course of events seems 
to contradict the very hopes which have 
been inspired by his faith in God, “If I 
am achild of God, why then does Gud do, 
or suffer such things as come to pass?” 
“TfIam a child of God, how isit that my 
prayers are not answered?” ‘If God is 
my Father, how is it that Iam allowed 
to be overcome by the world, the flesh 
and the Devil?” Many other such ques- 
tions arise in their minds. These are dif- 
ficulties which can only be solved by an 
increasing knowledge of God’s Word and 
a larger understanding of the method of 
grace and the whole meaning of salva- 
tion. Faith has to wait on God while it 
is being instructed in the new life. This 
is difficult, because we are not accustom- 
ed to this way. It is indeed a way ‘‘over 
which we have not gone hitherto.” These 
are only twoof the difficulties which con- 
front the young Christian at the begin- 
ning of his life,in connection with the 
walk and the way of faith; but they are 
crucial to all the difficulties of faith, but, 
being mastered, all other difficulties dis- 
appear. For this reason it is very need- 
ful that the young Christian be given 
every help possible in this early stage of 
this new life, in whieh he is just begin- 
ning to ‘‘walk.” 

arts a 


MR. BLAINE OUT OF THE RACE. 





Mr BLAINE is no longer a possible can- 
didate at Chicago. He had said in the 
letter he wrote from Florence, January 
25th, that he would not be; but some of 
his over-zealous friends would not take 
him at his word and were scheming to 
secure the nomination for him. Their 
scheme was a mad one, and could have 
brought no honor to him whether it suc- 
ceeded or failed. Success would have 
been political ruin; failure would have 
been bitter humiliation. We had more 
faith in him than his friends had. We 
believed that he meant what he said in 
the Florence letter, and are glad to have 
our faith so handsomely vindicated. Mr. 
Blaine, in a second letter, written from 
Paris, May 17th, declares that his with- 
drawal was *‘ unconditional,” and that he 
never supposed it would be received in 
any other sense. But since it has been 
misinterpreted he breaks silence to set his 
indiscreet friends right. He says: 

** Assuming that the presidential nomina- 
tion could by any possible chance be offered 
to me, I could not accept it without leaving 
in the minds of thousands of these men [his 
former supporters] the impression that I 
had not been free from indirection, and 
therefore I could not accept at all.” 


This is as strong as language could make 
it, because it condemns, in advance, the 
character of the very act of which he 
would have to be guilty in order to be- 
come the candidate. His friends accept 
it as final, and his name will not be pre- 
sented to the Chicago Convention. Few 
men in political life have been capable of 
so high a degree of self-abnegation. He 
could have had the nomination without a 
serious contest before he wrote the Flor- 
ence letter. He might, perhaps, in spite 
of that letter, have received the nomina- 
tion: but he has resolutely pushed the 
honor aside, It is a gracious, generous, 
manly act, and for it the Republican 
Party owes him a debt of gratitude. This 
much we gladly say of the ambitious, 
brilliant and popular man, whose candi- 
dacy we did not support four years ago 
and should not have supported in the 





these matters transcends the powers of 


coming campaign, 








The letter from Paris comes as a 
relief to the stress of the Political sitne, 
tion. Mr. Blaine’s unwise friends _ 
disposed to risk a sharp and bitter con 
the issue of which must have been alieng. 
tion and loss to the party. That source 
of anxiety and apprehension jg low 
removed, the preliminary canvass of 
candidates can go on in friendly rivalry 
and the probability of a wise and atrong 
nomination is vastly increased. There jg 
a sense of satisfaction that is very com. 
forting in the knowledge that the danger 
of an unwise and unfit nomination is not 
hanging over the coming Convention, ang 
that the party is now in an excellent 
position to name the man who shall Rue. 
ceed Grover Cleveland. 

Just where the choice at Chicago wij} 
fall it is hardtosay. It might fall on any 
one of the half-dozen men most talked of 
and strike a winning candidate. The 
foremost names in the canvass are those 
of Sherman, Depew, Gresham, Harrigop 
Allison and Alger. We have : 
spoken of each of these except General 
Alger, who has Michigan's enthusiastic 
support, with some warm friends in othe 
states. Sherman has so far the] 
number of pledged delegates; Greshay 
has developed much positive strengh 
which appears to be still growing; Depew 
prospects are much brighter, and Har. 
son and Allison have shown good Staying 
qualities. 

The importance of the second place on 
the ticket will not be overlooked by the 
Convention in selecting the man to take 
the first place. If the latter should be 
from the West the former would in ql 
probability be Mr. Levi P. Morton, of Ney 
York. With Mr. Morton, who is so high 


in the confidence of the business men of the — 


metropolis and of Republicans generally, 
for Vice-President, and ex-Senator War. 
ner Miller for Governor, the State of New 
York could hardly be a doubtful state, 
If Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is nominated, 
Mr. Harrison, of Indiana. is most likely to 
be associated with him. This wouldmake 
Indiana safe for the Republican colomn, 
It is quite possible, it will be see, 
make an eminently strong eombination. 

Unity in harmony and harmon 
unity is now the watchword, Unitys | 
impossible except with candidates of high ~ 
character, and on a platform clear and 
strong and honest. We feel assured that 
these conditions of a successful campaign 
are to be fulfilled, and that, as The Bven- 
ing Post remarks, ‘‘ the next President of 
the United States will be one upon whore 
personal character no stain will rest” 
This means, as we take it, that we areW 
have a Republican President. 
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COLONEL INGERSOLL’S LATEST 
WORD. 








OnE who has no respect for Jehovah 
can hardly be expected to have much te 
spect for Mr. Gladstone. It is true Colo 
nel Ingersoll says some very compli 
mentary words of Mr. Gladstone while he 
has nothing better than scoff and cor 
tempt for the God of the Jews; but he 
shows as little real deference for the 
statesman as he does for the Deity. The 
presence of neither God nor man can hold 
back his tongue from gibe. 

What strikes one in the papers of Dr. 
Field and Colonel Ingersoll in The North 
American Review is their marked spirit of 
candor, their gracious decency. But the 
chosen champion of unbelief is, at best 
coiner of beautiful and witty phrases, t 
whose mastery he sacrifices dignity, P* 
liteness and fairness. He is not a judge, 
but always a partisan. This shows 8 
plainly in everything he writes that from 
hisadmirers he gets applause,but nowhere 
carries conviction. We do not say be 
him, That is so, but That issmart. Ini 
vective, in taking wit, in smartness of 
repartee, in beautiful phrasing, in scurtl 
lous abuse of what men hold sacred in blas- 
phemy, if there is any blasphemy, in 
sult to the holiest instincts of human Be 
ture, in recklessness of assertion 
denial, in purposed disregard of that prog: 
ress which marks both history and reve 
lation, in show of logic and want of it, m 
brilliant antithesis and inconsequenc® 
Colonel Ingersoll ‘equals, if he does 
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gurpass, any other living man. He argues 
for alaugh, notfor conviction. He plays 
for points, not victory. It is all very 
prilliant, but it is not war. Those who 
enter the lists with him can hardly ex- 
pect to get the better of him, for what 
chance has the soldier with the cir- 
cus acrobat? The crowd in the am- 
phitheater will cheer the dexterity of the 
Jeaping, dodging clown, and will see 
nothing very amusing in the serious sol- 
dier’s attempt to fight. 

Neyertheless, the circus is only play, 
while the soldier’s life is work. We may 
be amused at Ingersoll, but somehow it 
is the Church that conquers the world. 
The seriovs men are for Christ and not 
Antichrist. All progress follows the lead 
of religion and not of irreligion. Colonel 
Ingersoll can start a hoarser laugh than 
Mr. Gladstone, and can shock one with a 
coarser blasphemy, but the world that 
seeks the truth with candid Gladstone 
counts for more than the world which 
claps the jest. 

It is not because of any dislike for con- 
troversy that we fail to see the advantage 
to be gained, except to the publisher, by 
these discussions. It is because we do 
not regard Colonel Ingersoll as a serious 
combatant. The only way to answer 
gibe is with gibe; and that 1s not so Chris- 
tian a practice. Those who fight that 
way had better be let alone. When Dr. 
John McLean was President of Princeton 
College the students were required to at- 
tend a Bible class under his instruction. 
One of the students once relieved the te- 
dium of the hour by bringing in with him 
a small dog which he kept concealed un- 
der his desk. When the exercise had well 
begun he pinched the dog’s tail and the 
dog yelped. The good President looked 
about, took in the situation, but said 
nothing. Shortly after the tail was again 
pinched and again the dog yelped. There- 
upon Dr. McLean looked around once 
more, and then slowly said, ‘If that 
other pup would only let that pup alone, 
then that pup would behave itself.” 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Tue General Assembly, at Philadelphia, 
was quite startled when Dr. Chamberlain, 
of Rio Janeiro, announced that the two 
presbyteries in Brazil, one connected with 
the Northern Church and the other with 
the Southern Church, had agreed to 
unite, and invited the Assembly to the 
wedding next August. They are tired of 
waiting for the Churches at home to 
unite, and so show them how to do it in 
the mission field. This is just what the 
Presbyterian and Reformed mission 
churches have done in Japan, and what 
ought to be done in a hundred cases in 
thiscountry. If the denominations are 
kept apart by jealousies and suspicions 
then let the local bodies do their duty in 
the love of God and of each other. 

This is not what we say alone. It is 
what so strict a Presbyterian as Dr. J. G. 
Monfort, editor of The Herald and 
Presbyter, says over his own name in a 
letter to his own paper. He says he ex- 
pects soon to hear of many such wed- 
dings between congregations, and that in 
many such cases the unions will be only 
joining together those whom man has 
put asunder without just cause or provo- 
cation. This is abundantly true. Divis- 
ion in the Church came from man and 
not from God. The experienced Dr. 
Monfort adds: 


“Where there are two churches in any 
town, they need not fear to act for them- 
selves, and report totheir presbyteries what 
has been done, whether they decide to 
Stand alone for a time, or adhere to one 
presbytery or another. Indeed, they can 
accomplish union by massing their congre- 
gations and sessions for worship and work, 
while preserving their ecclesiastical iden- 
tity.” 

Let there be union in detail, and union 
in general will be so much hastened. We 
Can give the same advice to do right in 
the case of other denominations, as be- 
tween Free Baptist, ‘‘ Christians,” Con- 
gregationalists, etc. A local union of 
Christians is always justifiable if not a 
duty, and the clamor of ecclesiastical 
leaders need not stand in the way. 





Editorial Notes. 


Dr. GEORGE LEON WALKER has been elected 
as member of the Andover Board of Visitors 
to succeed the late Dr. W. P. Eustis. The 
Board now consists of President Seelye, 
chairman,J.N. Marshall,Esq.,and Dr. Walk- 
er. The selection of some such man as Dr. 
Walker was not altogether unexpected. It 
was hoped, however,that Dr. Eustis’s success- 
or would represent Dr. Eustis’s views con™ 
cerning the unhappy controversy at An- 
dover; but the chairman of the Board, with 
whom rested the power of choice in case 
of disagreement between himself and his col- 
league,Mr. Marshall,was understood to fav- 
or the cause of the Faculty. In this case the 
choice would naturally fal! either upon some 
one who bad taken no part in the controver- 
sy, but occupied a neutral position concerning 
the questions at issue, or upon a recognized 
representative of the Andover party. Dr. 
Walker’s speech at the Springfield meeting 
of the American Board seemed to place him 
in the list of the friends of the Andover 
party. He is, however, a man of judicial 
qualities and independent spirit; and it is 
to be hoped that his influence and votes 
as a member of the Board of Visitors will be 
consistent with his former record as a conser- 
vative. Hetakes upon him a large respon- 
sibility, and it is hard to believe that he 
could find it easy to disregard the solemn 
injunctions of the Founders, orthe earnest 
expectations of the true friends of Andover. 
We respectfully invite public attention to 
the very able article written by Dr. J. E. 
Rankin on the ‘“‘ New Departure,”’ published 
elsewhere, which article has our hearty ap- 
proval, as it doubtless will have that of 
nine-tenths of all the Evangelical Churches, 


THERE are three occasions in which Jesus 
of Nazareth is referred to as weeping or 
shedding tears. One of these occasions was 
the death of Lazarus. Jesus saw Mary 
weeping, and the Jews also weeping with 
her, and he joined in the weeping. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks. The record says: 
“Jesus wept.’”’ His tears were those of 
sympathy with and for those who were 
weeping. Altho he knew what he was 
about to do, he was, as a man, tenderly 
touched with the sorrows of others. The 
second occasion was his triumphant entrance 
intothe city of Jerusalem but a short time 
before his death. Luke tells us that “‘ when 
he was come sear, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it,’’ foreseeing the tragedy that 
was soon to be perpetuated there, and antic- 
ipating the awful calamities that, as the 
consequence, would come upon the Jewish 
people, and especially upon the inhabitants 
of that city. The spectacle, as presented to 
him, affected his heart as a man and drew 
tears from his eyes. The third occasion 
was his own agony in the Garden oi Geth- 
semane. Itis not said in the narrative of 
this agony that he wept; yet’ an apostle, 
evidently alluding tothis scene, says that 
he ‘offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears.”’ What is 
said in the narrative perfectly corresponds 
with the idea that Jesus wept on that occa- 
sion. The experience which agonized his 
heart found expression in “strong crying 
and tears.”” We are not to forget that 
Jesus was a man, as well as a divine person, 
having human sensibilities and human 
sympathies, and also the capacity to suffer, 
and that forthis reason he could be affected 
with the sufferings of others, or with his 
own sufferings. He was, on these occasions, 
thus affected. Jesus, “the Son of Man” 
and Jesus *‘the Son of God,” combines hu- 
man and divine attributes in one person. 
He can extend the sympathies of a man 
and the love of a man toward this sinning 
and suffering race, and can at the same 
time exercise divine powers in our behalf. 
He as a man could sufferin the Garden of 
Gethsemane and die on the cross, and by 
reason of his higher nature could invest 
that suffering with atoning and saving 
power. This is a great marvel for specula- 
tion to handle—indeed, greater than it can 
handle; yet isis a plain fact in the record 
and doctrine of Jesus, presented to our 
faith, and full of comfort and hope to a be- 
lieving beart. The humanity and divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and his absolute perfection 
in both respects, connected with his office 
of grace and salvation, make him an object 
fitted to fill us with wonder, awaken our 
gratitude, and secure for him the most 
complete devotion of the heart and life. 
There is but one Lord Jesus Christ, and but 
one Saviour of sinners. 





THE Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of this city, is now fairly taking a 
place beside the Young Men’s Association 
as apower for good. It has not yet found 





its full sphere, but in its new building it 
has developed its usefulness beyond any 
other of the name in the country. Its Sun- 
day afternoon Bible-class, led by a woman, 
who is a sort of chaplain to the institution, 
now numbers seven hundred attendants. 
Last week the industrial and business 
classes held their closing exercises, with 
presentation of their first diplomas and cer- 
tificates to the graduates. The scope of 
the instruction given may be seen from the 
fact that there are classes in Writing, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Busi- 
ness Training, Stenography, Type-writing, 
Retouching Photo-Negatives, Photo-Color- 
ing, Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, 
Clay Modeling, Applied Design, Machine 
and Hand Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, 
Physical Culture, and Choir Music. During 
the year there were 924 students in these 
classes, and the amount of good done in 
thus helping young women to self-support 
is incalculable. It was extremely interest- 
ing to watch the earnest faces of these stu- 
dents as they stepped forward to receive 
their certificates of success. This large 
work has been carried on with great busi 
ness skill and success, and man¥ of the 
best women of leisure in the city give a 
great part of their time to what is one of 
the most useful and noble works of sisterly 
benevolence which Christianity has yet 
designed. 





THE Third Party has put its presidential 
ticket into the field with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. This enthusiasm is really some- 
thing to wonder atin view of the undoubted 
fact that not one who took part in the Con- 
vention at Indianapolis last week has the 
remotest idea that Fisk and Brooks will be 
elected, or even stand second in the race. 
The men who took part in the Convention, 
and it is said that there were nearly a thou- 
sand of them, were not only willing to un- 
dertake a campaign of inevitable defeat, but 
they were ready, anxious even, to give their 
money to carry it on. This fact indicates 
anintense couviction of the righteousness 
of their cause and astrong hope that the 
future, if not the present, holds a victory 
for their party. We believe, of course, that 
as a party the future has little but disap- 
pointment for them; but we cannot but ad- 
mire their courage, and pity their perplex- 
ity. Being a party of reform various 
reforms seek their championship and they 
are already deeply troubled with that of 
woman suffrage. Asa party they need the 
help of the women of the W. C. T. U.; they 
cannot have this help ifthey refuse to adopt 
the cause of woman suffrage, and they can- 
not adopt that cause without losing 
what they most need—votes—particularly 
in the South. The tariff is also a divisive 
question. The tariff plank as originally 
adopted simply proposed a tariff for reve- 
nue only. As amended at a subsequent 
session it incorporates the principle of pro- 
tectiop. All this is embarrassing to an or- 
ganization which expects to work its way 
into power as a Prohibition Party. We 
wonder the hopelessness of the task does 
not overwhelm them. But they start off 
bravely with a leader in General Fisk of 
strong, popular qualities, and with a de- 
termination to inflict the greatest possible 
injury on the old parties, especially the Re- 
pubiican. ‘ We are here,’’ said Chairman 
Dickie, of the National Committee, in call- 
ing the Convention to order, ‘‘to bury the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party 
in the bloody chasm,.”’ The enthusiasm is 
beautiful, but the undertaking 1s big. 





CHICAGO is enjoying a ‘real temperance 
revival, and one that the Third Party has 
nothing to do with. What is called the 
Hamline Ordinance was introduced into 
the city council several weeks ago, probibit- 
ing the sale of liquor within two hundred 
feet of any church, synagogue, or school- 
house of the city, or in any ‘‘ residence dis- 
trict,”’ without the written permission of 
a majority of the property-holders of the 
block in which the saloon was to be 
situated. Of course the aldermen voted it 
down in a hurry, and supposed that was the 
end of it. But it was not. The decent 
newspapers denounced the aldermen. Then 
the churches and the ministers in big meet- 
ings repeated the denunciation with em- 
phasis. Then the Roman Catholic Church 
took itsturn. Of the aldermen who throt- 
tled the ordinance seventeen were Catho- 
lics, and two of them declared they voted 
as they did because it was the wish of their 
constituents. Thereupon twelve hundred 
Catholics in their ward, led by a venerable 
Jesuit father, met and asked the two alder- 
men to reverse their vote or resign, and 
Bishop Ireland declared that these men had 
disgraced their Church. The aldermen, 
finding what a storm was raging about 


them, and yet knowing they were slaves of 
the saloon, last week passed an ordinance 
which does not disturb existing saloons, 
but forbids new ones to.be opened within 
two hundred feet of any church, synagogue, 
or school, or in the ‘residence districts’’ 
without the written permission of a ma- 
jority of the property-owners. Of course 
this will do no good, and the decent citizens 
are not satisfied. 





WE are glad to give the Evening Post, of 
this city, credit for a straightforward and 
manly confession in regard to the sham 
Cjggil Service reform practiced by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration. The Post 
says: 

“The painful truth is, that we doubt if a sin- 
gle Independent voter in this state, of the thou- 
sands who supported President Cleveland in 
1884, any longer attaches any importance to the 
utterances of the members of the Administra- 
tion on the subject of Civil Service reform, or 
any longer refuses to believe that the Presi- 
dent’s promises and professions have been vio- 
lated or disregarded, on a great scale, in sundry 
places and in divers manners, and that men 
like Judge Maynard and Surveyor Beattie have 
been actually detailed or told off to practice as 
much civil service abuse as can be readily con- 
cealed or disguised when they are found out or 
exposed. Of course they must be shielded.” 
This is an honest confession by the Post 
of a fact fully brought out by the investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Custom House 
in this city. The fact, moreover, is not 
confined to this city. We never sapposed 
that it would be otherwise. President 
Cleveland’s Civil Service professions and 
promises were made merely for electioneer- 
ing purposes, with no intent to carry them 
into effect. The Democrats want all the 
Federal officers for political reasons, and 
the President bas so conducted his Admin- 
istration as to gratify them. How the Post 
can continue to support him, in the face of 
this frank and truthful confession, it is dif- 
ficult to understand. Civil Service reform- 
ers cannot look to him to put their princi- 
ples into practice. His violated pledges 
are conclusive proof to this effect. His acts 
directly give the lie to his words. 


THE Salt Lake City papers give reports of 
the addresses made by the leading officers 
of the Mormon Church at a recent Quarter- 
ly Conference held at Manti. Among 
others, Apostle Lorenzo Dow is reported as 
saying: 

“We need not be disturbed by the dark clouds. 

There never was atime when we were moving 
more swiftly in the path of exaltation. Some 
of the elders have been to the penitentiary, and 
they came out better lookinz, and they will 
grow better looking. How far these persecu- 
tions may go it is not for me to know; it is not 
for me tocare. Persecutions become a pleasure 
to those who suffer for righteousness. It was so 
with the three Hebrew children. There is no 
point at which we can say we have suffered 
enough to receive the rewards that God has 
promised us. We ought never to say we have 
> had enough.” 
What Apostle Dow calls persecution, the 
law of the United States, which forbids 
polygamy and enforces the prohibition by a 
penalty, calls the punishment of a crime. 
And as the people are determined to have 
the law stand and also enforced, the Mor- 
mons must expect to be persecuted in this 
sense just so long as they choose to commit 
the crime. They can stop the persecution 
whenever they choose to do so. All they 
bave to do is to abandon the practice of 
polygamy. The law against this crime will 
then not touch a hair of their heads, or in 
any way interfere with their religious lib- 
erty to worship God as they please. 

Ir will be seen from the translations of 
the documents concerning the Columbus 
Centenary, printed on another page, that 
preparations are making in Spain for an 
elaborate celebration in 1892, The Span- 
iards are not a people of enthusiasms, but 
they have taken up this Columbus revival 
in earnest. Last week the Queen Regent 
unveiled the statue of the illustrious navi- 
gator which has been erected at Barcelona, 
where the Exposition is in progress; and if 
we may trust the cable message, “the cere- 
mony was made the occasion of great re- 
joicing.”” We have already commented on 
the somewhat exclusive character of the 
plan of the 1892 celebration as outlined in 
the Queen’s decree, remarking upon the 
singular failure to include the United 
States among the nations to be invited to 
participate. We have learned that our 
criticism had a stirring effect upon the 
Spanish Council of Ministers, who ordered 
the Spanish Minister at Washington to call 
upon Secretary Bayard and assure him that 
no such neglect toward our Government 
was contemplated as had been intimated by 
THE INDEPENDENT. The Minister songht 
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bration in this country, and seemed desirous 
that the two plang should be harmoniously 
arranged. We commented upon the decree 
without having seen Sefior Sagasta’s com- 
munication to the Queen. While his plan 
is identical with that outlined in the decree, 
we must acknowledge the high compliment 
he pays to the prosperity and greatness of 
this country. We wish Spain the utmost 
Success in her celebration, and at the same 
time we hope that her activity will be an 
inspiration to this country to hasten the 
preparations for a worthy celebration of the 
great discoverer’s achievement. ~ 


THE steamship “ Etruria,” of the Cunard 
line, made the quickest trip last week from 
Queenstown to New York that has ever 
been made, beating all previous records by 
about three hours. Her time from Queens 
town to Sandy Hook was six days, one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. Her longest 
run was on Friday last, when 503 knots were 
made. It is scarcely a dozen years ago that 
ten days was the quickest time made, but 
since then speed has been remarkably de- 
veloped. The “Arizona” and the ‘‘Alaska” 
were the early record- breakers, Lut the ill- 
fated ‘‘ Oregon” stole the prize from them. 
Since it sank to its watery grave the con- 
test has been between the ‘ Umbria” and 
the ‘Etruria,’ the former holding the 
first place until last week. The feat of the 
** Etruria” gives a specially timely interest 
to an article in the North American Re- 
wiew, for June, entitled ‘Are Fast Ships 
the Safest ?”’ The question isanswered by 
a dozen captains of our best ocean steamers. 
Their testimony is almost unanimously 
affirmative. Their reasoning is plausible, 
but one cannot confess it without a shudder. 
We may give, as fairly representing the 
arguments of all, the answer of Captain 
Brooks, of the ‘“‘ Arizona.’’ He favors fast 
steamers for the following reasons: 

* First, if you have a danger to encounter, the 
sooner you get over it the better, and if one 
steamer takes seven and another ten days to 
crossthe Atlantic, it is evident that you have 
three days more of risk in the slower ship. 

“ Secondly, a fast steamer will run through a 
gale of wind and reach fine weather much 
quicker than a slow ope, and the same holds 
good in regard to banks of fog. Unless there is 
ice in the vicinity, I always maintain that itis 
the safest plan to run through a fog-bank as 
speedily as you can, 

“Thirdly,if a collision takes place between 

two vessels, you may depend upon it that the 
one going fastest will sustain the least dam- 
age.”’ 
Phe third reason is so bald as to be naive. 
Fast driving in our crowded thoroughfares 
isnot prohibited so much on account of 
danger to the fast teams as to the slow ones, 
andit can scarcely be accepted as an argu- 
ment for fast driving or fast ships that the 
fast can get thrdugh at the expense of the 
slow. Theice problem confronts the fast 
ships especially. Captain Perry, of the 
* Britannic,” favors fast ships, but says: 
‘In the event of striking ice, rocks, or a 
sand-bank, I say take the slow one, and the 
slower the ship the better.’’ Unfortunately, 
it is then too late to take a slow shipif you 
happen to he on a fast one, 


..t. We wonder if our readers understand 
that there is arising in South America a 
pation which bids fair to compete with the 
United States in enterprise and population. 
During the last year the Argentine Repub- 
lic (and de you know what part of South 
America it is in ?) added five thousand miles 
of railroad to the four thousand which had 
been built before. There will this year be 
two hundred thousand immigrants, chiefly 
from the South of Europe. There are over 
three thousand public schools, and two 
hundred and thirty thousand scholars. The 
chief cities are lighted with the electric 
light, and abundantly supplied with tele- 
phones. During 1887 four thousand vessels 
entered the ports, and the revenue of the 
Government left a surplus of six million 
dollars over the expenses. The religion is 
Catholic, and the language Spanish, altho 
the Italian and the English are much used. 


....lt was reported in Nashville that a 
new church was to he started for the “ col- 
ored aristocracy.’’ Accordingly the editor 
of the Nashville Christian Advocate asked 
his cook what Negroes were the aristocracy, 
and he reports the following answer: 

“Well, fust comes de barbers. Dey has soft 
hands, you know, and works in hair-oil and 
cologne, 4nd sich,and an’t ‘sposed to hot sun 
and cold as common field-handsis. Next is de 
teachers in de schools and professors in de col- 
leges and de preachers. De drivers of carriages 
of rich folks, who wear fur coats and hats wid a 
star or silver band, and de hotel waiters. De 
fust-rate cooks stands mighty high, and de 
waitin’-maids of quality folks. Hack-drivers 
what owns dey own hacks stands mighty high, 


That is about what aristocracy amounts to 
in this country. 


..--One recalls Sir Lepel Griffin’s remark, 
quoted by Matthew Arnold, that thereis no 
part of the so-called civilized world, unless 
it be Russia, where a cultivated man would 
rather not live than in the United States, 
when reading in The Indian Witness that 
very few will regret his departure from In- 
dia or shed other than crocodile tears if he 
should never return. As one who has 
lauded caste and laughed at moral obliga- 
tion his baleful influence has been great. 
In addressing the pupils of Indore College 
recently, he said: “I well know, from my 
own experience, that if there be any greater 
pleasure than obtaining a well-deserved 
prize, it is that of obtaining one which one 
has not well deserved.”’ That is strange 
ethics for a public man to teach youth. 


.... What theologians call antinomianism 
is not a heresy peculiar to Christianity, if we 
can judge from the story which comes to us of 
a very holy Brahmin ascetic. It is said that 
there is a great Sadhu now at Akulkote—a 
holy mah of subdued passions and contem- 
plative habits, who is visited by the devout 
from all parts of the country. He seems to 
have attained an unprecedented sanctity 
even for a Sadhu. Indeed, he is so thor- 
oughly purged from human depravity that 
he can eat beef and drink brandy without 
in the least impairing his sanctity or mar- 
ring his purity. He is consequently a stand- 
ing miracle. Thatis, he has become so 
holy that two of the most deadly sins, ac- 
cording to Hindu ideas, have ceased to be 
sins. We have heard of such holiness peo- 
ple in Christian lands. 


waited A wonderful story has been discov- 
ered by The Freeman’s Journal in an 
Italian paper called the Capitale, of a 
cannibal woman in Manitoba who killed 
and ateadozen men. The story concludes 
thus: 

“* Manitoba is an integral part of the United 

States, and this most serene Republic (which 
includes Manitoba) is governed by the Presi- 
dent, Grover Cleveland, and his gracious lady. 
in truth, we do not know how she can bear to 
hear of this unpunished outrage to Nature com- 
mitted by a woman who can always say: I am 
an American lady.” 
Manitoba can enter into the United States 
partnership when she pleases, and we will 
not deign to inquire as to the truth of the 
cannibal myth. 


...»Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, hesi- 
tates to accept the resignation of Mr. Hal- 
liday as its assistant pastor. He is a man 
of singular frankness, never hesitating to 
express his opinio: fully. Those who knew 
him were not surprised that he freely said 
what he thought as to the wisdom of call- 
ing the new pastor, nor that, having said 
it, he should resign his position. His age 
and feebleness enforce his plea for release, 
and we are sure that if he is allowed to re- 
tire it will be for the latter reason and not 
because any one is offended at his doing 
what seemed to him an unpleasant duty. 
He has served the church very faithfully 
and usefully for eighteen years. 

....General Sheridan’s hold on life is 
greater than his physicians could hope. He 
has lived long enough to receive the com- 
mission held by Grant and Sherman as 
General of the Army of the United States. 
He has deserved it, altho, wheao he shall 
lay it down, we trust neither that office 
nor that of Lieutenant-General will for 
many generations be earned by any Amer- 
ican soldier. It wasa gracious thing that 
both Democrats and Republicans united in 
hastening the measure through Congress 
to anticipate his decease, and that those 
who threatened obstruction were forced by 
their party associates to yield their opposi- 
tion. 

.... There are some words which you can- 
not well translate into Latin, and one of 
these the Sacred Congregation stumbled 
upon when it wanted to condemn the boy- 
cott. Ehey did not know what todo with 
the word. Pueri lectulus, while literal 
enough, would not do, for, asin the birth of 
all words, boycott is as good a verb as it is 
noun. So the learned fathers were com- 
pelled to take the word, withall its English 
vulgarity, into their classical rescripts, and 
commemorate in a papal edict the name of 
the captain who gave his unwilling name to 
the new form of persecution by avoidance. 

....Bismarck threatens once more to re- 
sign ; and, if the Emperor lives, that must 
be the end of it. The Emperoris no despot. 
He believes in constitutional government 
and free elections. Of course these must 
come, and it is in this direction that the 
Emperor is looking. He has, itis reported, 
refused to sign a bill prolonging the term of 
the obsequious Prussian Diet from three to 
five years unless fall liberty of election is 





too—dey belongs to the a-r-is-to-cracy !”’ 


secured. We trust he will live long enough 


to initiate this reform, even at the loss 
of Bismarck, for reforms do not go back- 
ward. 


.... The Senate having decided to consider 
the Fisheries treaty in open sessions, Sena- 
tor Frye, last week, in a brilliant and logi- 
cal speech, opened his batteries upon the 
treaty, showing why the treaty should not 
be ratified. It is hardly worth while to 
spend much time inits discussion, since it 
is a féregone conclusion that the treaty, as 
it should be, will be rejected. It is to be 
hoped that the Senate, having resolved 
upon open sessions in this case, will have 
the good sense to make such sessions the 
general rule in all executive business. 


....The jury failed to agree in the case of 
Kerr, who was charged with the bribery of 
the New York Aldermen. Eight of the 
twelve were for conviction. It is a pity 
that the trial should have had this unsatis- 
factory result, especially as it is the first 
trial under Colonel Fellows’s administra- 
tion. Kerr is still held in $50,000 bail. These 
boodle trials ought to be pushed along 
much faster than they have been. It is not 
a wholesome thing for the city that so 
many of the bribe-givers and bribe-takers 
are still as large. 


..-- lf the Knights of Labor cannot adapt 
themselves to plans for the improvement of 
labor in every possible direction they are 
not friends of labor. It is ominous for the 
order that they have rejected the plan for 
profits-haring offered to the men in Mr. 
Carnegie’s steel works in Braddock, Penn., 
ancas a consequence the thirty-five hundred 
men have accepted profit-sharing and sur- 
rendered theircharters. If is of a piece with 
tae refusal of the order to allow the sons of 
members to learn tradesfreely as appren- 
tices. 


....** How oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him ? Till seven times ?” 
said Peter to the great Teacher. The an- 
swer was in these words: ‘“‘I say not unto 
thee, until seven times, but until seventy 
times seven.’’ This was followed by a par- 
able to enforce the duty of forgiveness, no 
matter how frequently the occasion for it 
may occur. If we expect to be forgiven by 
God, we must forgive one another. The 
unforgiven temper and true piety can never 
dwell together in the same heart. 


..-»Those Japanese do constantly sur- 
priseus. Their students in Yale are said to 
lead their classes in faithful attendance to 
their duties, and here we have, in the Pros- 
pectus of the courses in Philology and Phi- 
losophy offered in the Yale Department of 
Philosophy and the Arts, this interesting 
announcement : 

“Mr. Rikizo Nakashima will lecture on the 
History of British Philosophy from Locke to 
Hume, as introductory to study of Kant, two 
hours a week, through the year.” 


.... The Hebrew Journal does not object 
to missions to eonvert Jews to Christianity. 
It says: 

“We are too profoundiy grateful to the con- 
versionists to have their manufactory ‘shut 
down’ for a moment. If there had been no 
‘Jewish missions’ in New York we should have 
had no Hebrew Free Schools, with nearly 3,000 
children as pupils. And it is largely owing to 
tbe conversionists abroad that tke schools of 
the Alliance Israélite were established in Tur- 
key and the East. The conversionists are our 
benefactors, whether frauds or not.” 


...The Herald of this city reports Mr. Blaine 
as saying, in a recent letter addressed to an 
intimate friend in Boston: *‘ I have declined 
to be a candidate. But Iam still a protec- 
tionist, a Republican and an American cit- 
izep, and shall do all in my power to help 
my party.”’ Thedeclinature was a wise act 
on the part of Mr. Blaine, and his purpose, 
as above expressed, is equally wise. Hecan 
do much to help his party, whoever the 
Presidential candidate may be. 


....No one who has carefully studied the 
life of Christ can fail to be impressed with 
the promptitude and appropriateness with 
which he answered all the caviling ques- 
tions that were put to him. The answers 
came to his lips instantly, without any ap- 
parent effort, showing that in him dwelt 
‘‘all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.”” He talked to men as if he were 
more than human. No mere man ever 
spake as he did. 


....The Democratic caucus has struck 
out the provision for free art in the Mills 
bill. Why continue to protect the artists 
who pray that they may be relieved of pro- 
tection? They say that the duty on works 
of art not only is disastrous to themselves, 
but hampers to the greatest possible de- 
gree any national art development. If the 


artists want the best pictures of the world, 
by whomsoever painted, admitted free, Con- 





gress should not object. 














.++»The Northern Presbyterian Assembly 
last week, passed a resolution recommend- 
ing the sessions of Presbyterian churches 
to refuse to admit into these churches per- 
sons who are engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness. There were but few dissenting votes, 
This is a step in the temperance cause in 
the right direction. Rumselling and chureb- 
membership ought not to be combined in 
the same persons. 


....A godly man was in the habit of Say- 
ing: ‘‘ What I most want is grace to live by, 
If Ihave that, [need not give myself any 
concern about grace to die by. Dying grace 
will come when I[ need it.” This is emi- 
nently a sensible thought. We may be 
sure that if we faithfully serve God while 
we have health and strength, he will not 
forsake us in the final hour. The best way 
to have dying grace is to seek the grace 
that we need in life. 


....Our Saviour said: “ For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” If Jesus 
was not divine, as well as human, he could 
not truthfully say this ¢f himself. We may 
not see him with our carnal eyes; but this 
does not prove that he is not as really pres- 
ent as he would be if we did see him. He is 
omnipresent with his knowledge, his power, 
and his grace. 


....Ex-Senator Thurman is reported to 
have said, in reference to the idea of put- 
ting him on the Cleveland ticket as a can- 
didate for Vice-President: ‘* All that I care 
for is a seat in Heaven.” This was a flippant 
way of saying that he did not care to 
be the tail of the ticket. We do not wonder 
atit. The ex-Senator has forgotten more 
than Groyer Cleveland ever knew or ever 
will know. 


...-The great object of Christ’s mission 
to this worid was thus stated by himself: 
“For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost.”” Men in their natural 


state are lost—lost as to holiness and all 
hope of Heaven, ‘without Ged and with- 
out hope in the world.” To put them in 
harmony with God and save them from the 
curse of the law, Christ came from Heaven 
to earth. 


.-Jesus told the seventy disciples who 
had just returned from their mission, rejoic- 
ing that the devils were subject to them 
through his name, not to rejoice over this 
fact, but rather to rejoice because their 
names were ** written in Heaven.” To have 
their names “‘ written in Heaven” was, in 
uis view far more important than to possess 
the power of working miracles. 


....‘‘If ye believe not that Iam he, ye 
shall die in your sins,” said Jesus to the 
Jews who rejected him as the promised Mes- 
siah and the Saviour of the world. This is 
just what he says to every one to whom his 
Gospel is presented. It is a free Gospel, 
without money and without price; but it 
contains no salvation for those who refuse 
to receive it by faith in him. 

....-Peter wrote very wisely when he 
penned the following words: “If any speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God.” This 
is good counsel for the preacher of the Gos- 
pel, forthe professor in a theological sem- 
inary, for the editor of a religious news- 
paper, and for any one who undertakes to 
give religious instruction to others, 


....The Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn in- 
terfered very rigorously at the late dedica- 
tion of achurch. The organist flourished 
so longand loudin «a musical Mass when 
the Bishop wa nted to pray that finally the 
latter peremptorily told him to stup, and 
the service went on. Everybody was 
pleased. 


.... The Times of this city shows a singu- 
lar obstinacy or fatuity of mind in profess- 
ing not to be able to see that’ Mr. Blaine is 
beyond all question out of the canvass as & 
Presidential candidate. It is difficult to ac- 
count for such obliquity of vision. 


....The Interior says that on the ques- 
tion of peaceful reunion the Northern Pres- 


byterian Church “stands as clear as the 
moon, bright as the sun and awe-inspiring 
to her enemies as an army with banners. 
That must be assuring. 


....An old colored woman of Bermuda 
said of the new President of Princeton Col- 
lege that be was ‘“‘too sacademized and 
mathematicated.”” But people manage to 
get ideas from him. 


..We call special attention to Prof. 


Herbert B. Adams’s art.cle on ‘Higher Edu- 


cation of the People,” as offering sugges- 
tions for other University towns besides 
Baltimore. 


....It will be Cleveland. of course, this 
week in St. Louis. But will it be Thur- 
man? If so, Senator Sherman’s chances 
for the Republican nomination will be much 
improved. 

....The writer of the poem “Behind the 
Bars,” on our first page, who signs himself 


“Cell No. —” isa genuine prisoner in Sing 
Sing, but not one of the boodle Aldermen, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CENTENNIAL PRESBYTE- 
RIAN ASSEMBLY. 


CLOSING DAYS. 


3Y SIMON J. MCPHERSON, D.D. 





AFTER the Reunion question had been 
disposed of the Assembly clock began to 
run down rapidly. Many of the com- 
missioners and nearly all of the visitors 
lett for their homes during the three days 
preceding the adjournment. Routine 
work was pushed through with great dis- 
patch, and speeches were more and more 
impatiently tolerated. Experience sug- 
gests this recipe for securing the favor- 
able action of an ecclesiastical body on 
a doubtful measure : (1) Let it be couched 
jn concise and winsome phraseology; (2) 
defer its introduction until the closing 
hours, when the most popularly interest- 
ing questions have been settled and the 
members have secured their berths for 
the return trip; (3) be sure to have it 
presented by some one that has excited 
no animosities; and (4) have it imme- 
diately followed, if practicable, by some 
“order of the day” that has awakened 
either the earnest advocacy or the violent 
opposition of certain stronger membets. 
Under those conditions you will not usu- 
ally be called upon to wait long for a de- 
cision. Probably if the mover presents 
his case quietly and deferentially, with- 
out a speech, some one that has been lis- 
tening indifferently will at once ‘‘ move 
its adoption”; another will ‘‘ second the 
motion”; and before you can find time 
to sit down the presiding officer will have 


‘declared the recommendations ‘‘carried.” 


It is very much like rushing the “ River 
and Harbor” appropriation through Con- 
gress during the last sitting. 

Few matters of general interest occu- 
pied the fiaal days of the Assembly. 
Even the genial entertainers were now 
and then overheard furtively asking one 
another : ‘*‘ When do you think they will 
adjourn?’ But some matters may perhaps 
be particularly noted. 

The report of the standing committee 
on theological seminaries is one of them. 
The eight distinct English-speaking semi- 
naries had during the past year 607 stu- 
dents, Princeton having the highest num- 
ber, 153, with Union and McCormick 
next, having 132 and 116 respectively. 
Then came the Western, with 72, Lane 
and Auburn, with 54 each, San Fran- 
cisco with 16, and Danville with 10. The 
property owned by these eight aggregates 

$7,216,000, Union having $2,500,000, and 
Princeton $1,500,000. Their aggregate in- 
come (excepting San Francisco) for the 
year has been $259,000; and their aggre- 


gate expenditures, $275,000. Only Prince- 


ton, Auburn and Danville have lived 
strictly within their incomes: the others 
have had deficits to make up. Dr. Patton, 
while leaving the Seminary for the college 
in Princeton, consents for the present to 
lecture in the Sieminary two hours a 
week. The Rev. George T. Purves, of 
Pittsburg, who was elected to succeed the 
venerable Dr. Moffatt in Princeton’s chair 
of history, has declined. Dr. T. C. Dar- 
ling has succeeded Dr. Upson in the chair 
of Sacred Rhetoric at Auburn. Union re- 
ports an admirable new President to suc- 
ceed Dr. Hitchcock in the person of Dr. 
Hastings, an equally admirable new pro- 
fessor in Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, and the 
transfer of the encyclopedic Dr. Schaff to 
the chair of Church History. Dr. John 
De Witt, of Lane, who has been elected 
to the new chair of “ Apologetics and 
Missions” in McCormick, has not yet sig- 
nified his acceptance, but he has with- 
drawn his declinature, and strong hopes 
are entertained in Chicago that he will 
come, The German seminaries at Bloom- 
field, N. J., and at Dubuque, Ia., report 
continued work under difficulties. They 
have, together, 59 pupils, for whose in- 
Struction they expended $15,000. The 
Professors at Dubuque especially show 
steat self-sacrifice. It is within the wri- 
ter's knowledge that some of its profess- 
ors have lived during the past year on 
about $500 each. In view of the large 
German immigration, the importance of 
these schools can hardly ba exaggerated, 








If Germans are to any extent to be assim- 
ilated during the first year of their resi- 
dence in the United States, the American 
churches must.send tothem more preach- 
ers who are educated on the field. In 
preparation for work among the Freed- 
men, Biddle has 178 students and Lincoln 
166. Most of these are to enter the Presby- 
terian ministry. The Committee offered 
three suggestions that deserve considera- 
tion. The first was greater interest and en- 
deavor in ‘‘ the direct study of the Eng- 
lish Bible.” In this connection, it may 
be said that the Assembly appointed a 
committee, holding over until next year, 
to consider the acknowledged need of 
bringing unemployed ministers and pas- 
torless churches together, and the expe- 
diency of adopting an alternative English 
course of study for evangelists who shall 
be able to reach the destitute districts ad- 
jacent to the regularly established 
churches. It is widely felt that the Pres- 
byterian Church is hardly meeting the 
necessities of the situation in the great 
cities and on the frontier, and that too 
much of this pioneer work is left to un- 
authorized agencies. But many feel that 
the providence of God must indicate what 
changes of plan is required is these direc- 
tions. Another suggestion of the Com- 
mittee was that there should be more 
‘*direct and positive culture of the heart 
in the spirituallife” by our seminaries, 
by appointing a pastor in each as a coun- 
selor and religious guide of the students 
and by bringing the professors into more 
intimate personal relations with the stu- 
dents. The third suggestion was that it 
is dangerous to present heresies to the 
students ‘‘in an attractive form,” and 
that emphasis should always be laid upon 
the positive truth as against such here- 
sies. This suggestion was universally 
admitted as abstractly true, but a few 
members seemed to imagine that its for- 
mulation was a sort of invidious squint 
at somebody unnamed. The question is 
whetherit was necessary to make sucha 
suggestion to any Presbyterian seminary. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
the advisability of incorporating the 
Freedmen’s Board with the Board of 
Home Missions. Some of the colored 
commiesioners protested against this ac- 
tion as likely to prejudice their work by 
exciting the suspicion and decreasing the 
contributions of the churches. But some 
agency must always be undergoing in- 
vestigation to satisfy the radicals, inno- 
vators and critics. Itis a fact that one 
here and there thinks both that the ma- 
chinery of these two Boards is often a 
duplicate the one of the other, and that 
the} Pittsburg Board would bear the 
strain of alarger energy. Others think 
both that the Freedmen require a special 
agency, and that the present agency is 
well administered. An _ investigation 
may therefore do good either by suggest- 
ing a desirable change, or by demonstrat- 
ing that no change is necessary. Certain 
judicial cases elicited interest. That of 
Judge Drake, appealed from the Synod of 
Baltimore, on the question whether or 
not responsive reading ofthe Scripture 
by pastor and congregation in public wor- 
ship was constitutional, was regarded by 
not a few as almost amusing. The judge 
made a strong and earnest plea, based 
upon the ‘ Directory for Worship,” 
against the constitutionality of these 
readings. But so many Presbyterian 
churches have them, the liturgical habits 
of Calvin, Knox, and even the Westmin- 
ster divines, were so clearly recalled by 
this historic Assembly, and the desire for 
leaving individual churches untram- 
meled on these questions of expediency 
was so strong, that his plea was heard 
rather impatiently, and was denied with 
great alacrity. One’s opinion of the wis- 
dom of the Assembly in determining 
would be likely to vary with the success 
or failure of a favorite cause, but compe- 
tent outsiders spoke favorably of its ju- 
dicial insight and its substantial justice. 
Occasionally a storm of enthusiasm may 
sweep the Assembly, or the call to make 
a sudden decision may baffle it; but the 
members generally listened and thought 
for themselves. Eloquence had relatively 
small influence. In one case, Mr. Gra- 
ham, the prosecuting attorney of Phila- 








delphia, and a Commissioner to the As- 
sembly made two able and attractive 
speeches for the defendant, and yet, after 
a minister had quietly arrayed the simple 
facts, Mr. Graham lost his case by a deci- 
sive vote. The Assembly made a good 
jury and an equally good judge. 

A marked and grateful feature of the 
meetings was seen in the warm fraternal 
greetings of various outside Christian 
bodies at home and abroad. Besides 
various Presbyterian Assemblies, the 
Congregationalists, the Methodists, the 
Reformed Episcopalians sent salutatiors. 
One morning session was chiefly taken up 
by speeches of visiting delegates, who 
were admirably welcomed by the Moder- 
ator. Perhaps the choicest of these 
speeches was delivered by Dr. Richard 8. 
Storrs, whom every evangelical Church 
in America would rejoice to claim. Wit, 
vigor, elegance and an ornate eloquence 
which is well-nigh unmatched by con- 
temporary orators, were characteristics 
of his remarkable address. He was heard 
with delight. Many a commissioner was 
grateful that he was not himself in the 
chair when this prince of speakers had 
finished. But althe his countenance in- 
timated the sense of penalty incurred by 
his elevation, the Moderator rose to the 
occasion and made a suitable reply. In- 
deed, the Moderator’s whole bearing, de- 
spite two or three relatively unimportant 
slips, justified his election by his skill, 
promptitude, accuracy and sufficiency as 
a presiding officer. One is glad to note, 
in passing, that the fraternal addresses 
which the Assembly heard and answered 
would not have been possible between 
even evangelical denominations a century 
—half a century—ago. If organic unity 
is still but a prophet’s dream, comity and 
fraternity are coming to be accomplished 
facts. ‘‘That they may be one” in spirit, 
is a prayer already largely answered. 

The Committee appointed, as his own 
desire, to confer with the President on 
the famous and, to Christians, generally 
obnoxious order prohibiting their native 
languages in the schools of the Indians, 
gratified the Assembly highly by an- 
nouncing that the President was ready 
to consider the question of modifying 
this order. The Committee was contin- 
ued to hold further conference with him 
on the subject. The general feeling, in 
which there is reason to believe that the 
President shares, seemed to be that while 
the use of English should be encouraged 
on the part of all the Indians, and espe- 
cially of the young among them, the 
freedom of denominational schoois should 
not be coerced by the civil authorities, 
and the opportunity of teaching adult 
Indians the way of salvation through the 
medium of their various tribal languages 
could not rightfully be abridged. 

On the last day of the Assembly Dr. 
William Aikman threw a little bombshell 
into it by a resolution in favor of the ob- 
servance of Decoration Day, and ‘in 
memory of those who during the War 
of the Rebellion gave their lives that this 
Union and the country shall not die.” 
It declared ‘‘ our undying attachment to 
the great principles for which they fought 
and died.” In view of the negotiations 
with the Southern Church, involving the 
delicate and indeterminate question of 
the “spirituality” of the Northern 
Church, the majority of the Commission- 
ers instantly knew that this resolution 
put them inadilemma. By overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of numbers, they felt 
that they could not vote down such sen- 
timents. Yet they felt also that any 
allusien to the subject might be miscon- 
strued, and therefore that its presenta- 
tion was untimely. But once intro- 
duced, the matter had to be faced. 
Confusion at once ensued. The spirit of 
patriotic loyalty toward dead heroes 
strove in the same men with the spirit of 
charity and fraternity toward estranged 
brethren. The resolution was, after some 
excited words, actually voted down by 
men who personally believed in it. But 
a reconsideration was at once carried in 
order torefer the question toa committee. 
They soon reported back the former reso- 
lution, only softening certain phrases, 
and then it was passed unanimously. 
Again, after luncheon, on motion of Dr. 





Young, of Louisville, a supplementary 
resolution was quickly adopted, setting 
forth that the former action was ‘‘ not to 
be understood as repudiating or contra- 
vening that sacred Scriptural principle 
that synods and councils are to handle 
or conclude nothing but that which is 
ecclesiastical,” etc. Salve for both sides! 
who may interpret the action respectively 
to their liking. The whole case looks to 
some too much like see-sawing. Per- 
haps, after all, the best way for the two 
bodies to unite is by having each stand 
resolutely for its convictions, until they 
can either agree or else agree to disagree. 

A retrospective glance at the Assembly 
may close these notes. Its composition 
was of a high order. Comparatively few 
long-winded speakers obtruded them- 
selves. It dispatched business rapidly 
and effectively. Omitting the time spent 
in the centennial celebration proper, it 
was an unusually short assembly. Lay- 
men came to the front; they were, as a 
rule, the popular speakers. There was 
noticeable progress made toward the 
coveted reunion. For altho the Southern 
Assembly still stand back, largely in fear 
of having a new schism in their own 
ranks, if reunion with the North should 
be urged, their fraternal spirit is obvious- 
ly increasing; the real obstructionists on 
both sides are growing older and less 
numerous; a representative committee 
wes continued or appointed on each side; 
and the discernment of providential 
tokens and forecasis seems clearer. We 
can wait. Reunion is on the way, and 
when it comes, it is likely to be based on 
right principles. 

So this ninety-ninth General Assembly 
was dissolved. The hundredth, which 
comes at the end of the centennial year, 
will convene in the Fourth Avenue 
church (Dr. Crosby’s), New York. But 
this is, after all, the céntennial only of 
the General Assembly in America. Organ- 
ic Presbyterianism has a history in these 
United States dating back to 1705, and 
there are American Presbyterian churches 
which are much older. As for tresby- 
terianism itself, the true votary refers it 
at least to Paul, who begat Augustine, 
who begat Calvin and Coligny and Nassau 
and Knox, who begat Dr. Thompson and 
his brethren. 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


LAST WEEK. 








THE General Conference finished its 
elections and other business and ad- 
journed on Thursday, the lastday of May 
having occupied the entire month with 
its sessions. 

The chief event of Tuesday was the con- 
secration of the newly chosen bishops. It 
was a very impressive service and was 
conducted according to the ritual pro- 
vided in the ‘ Discipline.” Each of the 
six bishops was attended by two elders of 
his own selection who presented him for 
consecraticn with the words: ‘‘ We pre- 
sent unto you this holy man to be conse- 
crated a bishop.” Two bishops with the 
presenters laid their hands upon the head 
of the candidate for consecration in the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost and a Bible 
was offered with the injunction to ‘ give 
heed unto reading, exhortation and doc- 
trine.” Previous to the act of consecra- 
tion the candidates were questioned 
according to the ritual as to their call to 
‘*this ministration,” and their faith in 
the teachings of the Scriptures, and were 
required to promise to live a godly life, 
drive away strange and erroneous doc- 
trines, and to be faithful in the perform- 
ance of the duties of the episcopate. The 
immense building was crowded in every 
part by a cultivated and interested audi- 
ence, many representatives of other 
Churches being present. 

The Conference did a large amount of 
business on Tuesday both before and after 
the consecration service, holding three 
sessions. The name of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was amended by adding to it 
the words, ‘*‘and Southern Educational 
Society.” A report of the Committee of 
Educaticn recommending the election of 
a Secretary of the Board of Education 
was adopted, and Pres. C. H, Payne, D.D., 
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of Ohio University, was elected to that 
position. The episcopal residences were 
fixed for sixteen bishops. After consid- 
erable discussion, a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that the Treasurer of the 
Missionary Society place in the hands of 
the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, to 
the credit of Bishop Taylor, $12,000—the 
amount due the latter as his salary for 
the past four years, but which he refused 
to accept from the Missionary Society. 
Editors were elected for German periodi- 
cals, and the Methodist Advocate of Chat- 
tanooga was accepted as a Church paper 
and Dr, T. C, Carter was elected editor of 
it. 

On Wednesday, the bishops having 
asked for instruction as to the proper in- 
terpretation of the rule extending the 
pastoral term, the Conference adopted the 
following: 


“The new rule as to the term of pastoral 
service shall be applied as follows: At the 
session of any annual conference next fol- 
lowing this General Conference, a preacher 
may be appointed to a church which he has 
not served for three years preceding, and 
be continued thereafter in said charge for 
five years; and a preacher now serving a 
charge which he has not served for three 
years preceding his present pastorate may 
be continued in such charge to the full term 
of five years. In all other cases the rule of 
five years in ten shall be strictly applied.” 


A report was adopted providing for a 
Board of.Conference claimants and for 
annual collections for superannuated 
preachers, The headquarters of the 
Board were fixed at Chicago and its mem- 
bers were nominated and confirmed. 
Omaha was fixed upon as the seat of the 
next General Conference, and provision 
was made for submitting to the vote of 
the members of the Church as well as to 
the annual conferences the question of 
the admission of women to the General 
Conference. A report of the Committee 
on the State of the Church concerning the 
better observance of the Sabbath was 
adopted. It condemned all other than 
works of necessity or mercy on Sunday, 
the opening of ordinary places of busi- 
ness, the running of trains and steam- 
boats, the publishing and selling of news- 
papers, and the practice of camp-meeting 
associations and Sunday-school conven- 
tions keeping open gates and charging an 
admission fee on the Sabbath. An order 
of service for Sunday morning worship 
was adopted after some discussion. The 
object of the order is to secure uniform- 
ity. The Conference voted to extend the 
term of presiding elders from four years 
to six. A report from the Committee on 
Missions concerning the Bishop Taylor 
work was adopted after a long and warm 
discussion. We give the report in full: 

“ Whereas, the plan of self-supporting 
mission work which has been inaugurated 
in South America and Africa by Bishop 
Taylor has elicited much enthusiasm in the 
Church, and deserves an opportunity for 
full development under the fostering care 
of the whole Church; and whereas itis not 
desirable to bring this experiment into com- 
petition with the established methods of 
missionary administration which have long 
existed in the Church, and inasmuch as 
there is no reason for antagonism between 
the two methods, if both are conducted 
under the same authorities; and whercas, 
The Missionary Board and the General 
Missionary Committee are the only agen- 
cies through which the General Conference 
administers its missions; and 
these agencies are sufficiently broad and 
flexible in their scope and purpose to em- 
brace all departments and methods of mis- 
sionary work; and whereas, the principle of 
self-support has long been recognized and 
cultivated in the regular missions of the 
Church; therefore, 

Resolwed, 1. That the Missionary Bishop 
for Africa be, and is hereby authorized to 
continue his efforts toextend the Meth: d- 
ist Episcopal Church in Africa in the 
plan of selp-supporting missions. 

“2. That we direct that all property ac- 
quired in the prosecution of the Self-sup- 
porting Mission plan, be held by and for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“*3: That the Missionary Board is advised 
to.appoint a standing committee on Self- 
supporting Missions who shall have the es- 
pecial oversight of the missions conducted 
on this plan. 

“4. That missionaries 
churches organized under this 


whereas, 


employed and 
lan shall be 





entitled to the same rights and amenable 
tothe Discipline of the Church, the same 
as missionaries and churches and other 
fields. 

**5. That Missionary Bishops in charge of 
self-supporting missions be instructed to re- 
port annually to the Missionary Board the 
condition of all self-supporting missions, 
including the number of missionaries, the 
number of stations and circuits, and the 
number of communicants in each; anda 
financial exhibit of all receipts and expend- 
itures. 

**6. That the missions in South America 
be authorized to form an annual conference 
within the next four years, with the appro- 
val of the bishop having episcopal juris- 
diction. 

“7, That the General Missionary Com- 
mittee be requested to organize the Portu- 
guese Stations in Northern Brazil into a 
Mission. 

“8. That the name of the Liberia Confer- 
ence be changed to Africa Conference, its 
boundaries to include the whole of Africa.” 

On Thursday, the last day, a report 
from the Committee on Missions was 
adopted allowing the churches in Japan 
to unite with other Methodist churches to 
form an Independent Church. The Con- 
ference also provided that the annual 
meeting of the General Missionary Com- 
mittee should not be held more than once 
in one place in four years. Many other 
reports were also adopted, and the Con- 
ference adjourned sine die. 

The residences of the bishops has been 
fixed as follows; Bishop Bowman, St. 
Louis ; Foster, Boston; Merrill, Chicago ; 
Andrews, New York; Warren, Denver; 
Foss, Philadelphia ; Hurst, Washington; 
Ninde, Topeka; Walden, Cincinnati ; 
Mallalieu, New Orleans; Fowler, San 
Francisco; Vincent, Buffalo ; Fitzgerald, 
Minneapolis ; Joyce, Chattanooga ; New- 
man, Omaha; and Goodsell, Texas. 
eddies 


THE SOUTHERN GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. 


BY C. 8, VEDDER, D.D. 








As the last week began and ended, so the 
present week began with that which seems 
destined never to end—the Woodrow case. 
The committee appointed te define the 
meaning of the General Assembly in its 
emphatic refusal to sustain the complaint 
of Professor Woodrow, reported that “it is 
the judgment of this General Assembly 
that Adam’s body was directly fashioned 
by Almighty God of the dust of the ground, 
without any natural animal parentage of 
any kind. The wisdom of God prompted 
him to reveal the fact, whilst the inscruta- 
ble mode of his action therein he has not 
revealed. Therefore, whilst the Church 
does not propose to touch, handle or con- 
clude any question of science which belongs 
to God’s Kingdom of Nature, she must, by 
her divine constitution, see that these ques- 
tions are not thrust upon her, to break the 
silence of Scripture and supplement it by 
any scientific hypothesis concerning the 
mode of God’s being or acts in creation, 
which are inscrutable to us, Itis therefore 
ordered that this complaint be not sus- 
tained, and that the judgment of the Synod 
of Georgia be, and the same is hereby, in all 
things affirmed.” This report was adopted. 

A protest signed by fifteen of the thirty- 
four who voted. for Dr. Woodrow, was pre- 
sented, read and admitted to record. The 
grounds of the protest are four: 

“Ist. Nothing ought to be considered by any 
court ofour Church as an offense, or admitted 
as a matter of accusation, which cannot be 
proved to be such from Scripture, as interpreted 
in the standards. 2d. Inthe view of the pro- 
testants,the Holy Bible does not reveal the form 
of the matter out of which, the time in which, 
or the mode by which God created the body of 
Adam, and therefore the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, as believed by Dr. Woodrow, cannot be 
regarded as in conflict with the teachings of 
the sacred Scriptures. 4d. The Westminster 
standards simply reproduce, without interpre- 
tation, the statements of the Scriptures, in 
reference to the creation of Adam’s body, and 
as the views of the complainants are not in con- 
flict with the statements of the Scriptures, so 
neither can they be with the teachings of the 
standards. 4th. The action of the Assembly, in 
refusing tosustain the complaint, is equivalent 
to pronouncing, as certainly false, the theory 
of evolution as applied by Dr. Woodrow to 
Adam's body, which is a purely scientific ques- 
tion entirely foreign to the legitimate sphere of 
ecclesiastical action. Your protestants, there- 
fore, are unwilling that this General Assembly 
should express any opinion whatever respecting 
the hypothesis of evolution, or any other 
scientific question.” 

Dr. Woodrow left Baltimore immediately 
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be surprised and gratified at the strength 
which his case had shown—altho the vote 
against him was three to one, and would 
have been greater still, so it is elaimed, 
had the fact been known before the meet- 
ings of the presbytery, that this issue would 
be joined. The Baltimore Unitarian and 
Universalist pulpits of last Sunday, referred 
to the Woodrow case, taking sides with the 
Professor. The only evangelical preacher 
who alluded to the case was of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, and he, holding to 
the full theory of evolution, pronounced Dr. 
Woodrow’s belief that Adam’s body was 
evolved, and Eve’s body miraculously and 
instantaneously created, an absurdity. 

The Assembly passed, naturally, from the 
discussion of organic dust to organic union, 
and here the lines were differently drawn. 
Some who had been battling side by side, 
passed into opposing ranks. The teeling 
against organic union at the present time 
was so general asto be almost unanimous. 
The exceptions were wholly in the Border 
States. But the desire to secure co-opera- 
tion between the Northern and Southern 
Churches was very strong, most advocating 
it because it was right and wise, some, be- 
cause it would be an indirect but effective 
means of preventing organic union. 

Two papers were presented, one from the 
Border States, to whom the question of 
close relations with the Northern Church 
was of immediate and pressing moment, 
and the other from the special committee to 
whom the Assembly had referred the whole 
gnatter. The Border States had a stalwart 
champion in the Rev. Dr. R. S. Campbell, 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. Heis aScotch Irish- 
man, of almost gigantic frame, and of en- 
gaging presence and speech, a_ general 
favorite with the Assembly and the com- 
munity. He has been kept on duty asa 
preacher here more than any other mem- 
ber of the Assembly. His paper failed by 
only two votes, sixty names being recorded 
in its favor, and two votes more than sixty 
against it. It expressed gratitudé that the 
Northern Assembly had continued its com- 
mittee of Conference; recognized that prog- 
ress had been made in mutual Christian 
confidence and in readiness for co-operative 
work, notwithstanding the fact that the 
time had not yet come for organic union 
and advocated the continuance of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry asa Committee of Con- 
ference after its enlargement by the addi- 
tion of three ministers and two elders, the 
said committee to report to the next Assem- 
bly. 

Warm debate was elicited by this paper, 
in which the kindest words were spoken of 
the Northern Church. When it failed of 
adoption, by the narrow vote already indi- 
cated, there seemed little prospect of the 
passage of the report of the special com- 
mittee, which, in some points, was sharply 
contrasted with it. The report was adopted, 
however, very many who voted for itasa 
whole qualifying their vote by excepting to 
certain parts of it, especially the first 
clause, which declared that ‘‘the obstacles 
to organic union which have heretofore ex- 
isted between the Northern and Southern 
Assemblies have not, to any considerable 
extent, been removed.’”’ The paperdeclared 
it as the conviction of the Assembly that 
the Southern Church should remain, as it 
had been, ‘‘a distinct member of that one 
body, the Church of which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the supreme and _ ever-living 
head’’; counseled that the Committee of 
Inquiry be warmly commended for their 
faithful and able efforts, and discharged ; 
expressed appreciation of ‘‘the generous and 
munificent hospitality extended by the 
Nertbhern Church”; fully recognized * the 
vast and precious heritage of Christian 
Presbyterianism, truth and order, which 
our fathers held, and which” the 
Northern and Southern Churches hold 
in common; declared the desire to 
forget, as far as possible, _ all 
past dissensions, and to cultivate among 
the churches and people the most friendly 
relations that can grow out of whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, lovely, and of 
good report; and advised that the Assem- 
bly ‘“‘ cheerfully agree to appoint a commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to confer with a 
similarcommittee” of the Northern Assem- 
bly, ‘‘ in reference to all such modes of fra- 
ternal co-operation in Christian work, both 
at home and abroad, as may be considered 
practicable and edifying to the said com- 
mittee,’ report of its action being made to 
the next Assembly. 

This paper was adopted, 87 to 40, the very 
large majority being explained by the fact 
that many who were opposed to some por- 
tions, and in favor of others, could only 
support what they favored by voting for the 
whole paper, and recording their objection 
and opposition to those features of it with 
which they had no sympathy. Thus ended 









the agitation for organic union in the pres- 
ent, and probably for a long period to come, 

The closing hours of the Assembly were 
occupied in discussing the propriety of re- 
moving the head-quarters of Foreign Mis- 
sionary operation from Baltimore to st. 
Louis. After long and animated debate, it 
was resolved, with substantial unaninity, 
to make no change. 

The past year has not only been an unex- 
ampled one for prosperity in all the general 
work of the Church, as Home and Foreign 
Missions, education, publication, etc., but 
in the history of the individual presbyterics 
and churches. More than half of the sixty- 
nine presbyteries report special outpourings 
of the Holy Spirit somewhere within their 
bounds, and all rejoice in substantial addi- 
tions to their membership, and in a higher 
standard of Christian deportment. The 
next Assembly will meet in Chattanooga, 

BALTIMORE, MD., June Ist, 1888, 
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THE METHODIST PROTESTANT 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


BY PROF. C. E. WILBUR. 





THE fifteenth quadrennial session of the 
Methodist Protestant Church was held in 
Plymouth church, Adrian, Mich., May 18th- 
28th. The body was composed of an equal 
number of ministers and laymen, represent- 
ing forty-eight annual conferences, cover- 
ing all the states and territories. The basis 
of representation entitled each two thousand 
members to a ministerial and lay represent 
ative. On this basis the body would have 
consisted of 175 members, but no more than 
125 were present at any one time. 

The Conference was called to order at 10 
o’clock, May 18th, by the Rev. W. S. Ham- 
mond, of Baltimore, the president of the last 
conference. The organization of the present 
session was completed Friday, May 18th, at 
3 o’clock, by the election of the Rev. David 
Jones, of Pittsburg, President, and U. 8. 
Fleming, Grafton, W. Va., Secretary. 

Friday evening there was held an inter- 
denominational meeting of welcome, in 
which all the ministers of the evangelical 
churches took part, and gave a very hearty 
greeting to the visitors. 

The first matter of general interest was 
introduced Saturday morning, May 19th, in 
the shape of a report from the committee 
appointed four years ago to confer with a 
like committee from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, concerning organic 
union between the two bodies. The 
committee reported that there were no 
serious obstacles in the way of union, either 
in doctrine or polity, The same report was 
acted upon at the last General Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and 
a committee of seven was appointed to con- 
fer with a like committee to be appointed 
bythis General Conference to frame a basis 
of union for the two bodies. The Confer- 
ence refused to appoint the committee last 
referred to, and took such action as was 
nec-ssary to stop all communication con- 
cerning the union. The action was not 
based upon any opposition to Church union 
in the abstract, but upon the difficulty of 
harmouizing existing Church institutions 
and regulating the ownership of Church 
property. 

Considerable time was given to missions, 
and the reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Board of Missions show that re- 
markable success has attended the labors 
of the missionaries of the Church in Japan, 
and also that the people are rapidly grow- 
ing in liberality of gifts toward this work. 
Heretofore one board and one secretary 
have controlled missionary efforts; but 4 
large majority of the Conference thought 
that the time had come for two boards—one 
for home and one for foreigu missions. The 
old Board was continued and was given 
charge of foreign missions, and a new one 
ereated for home missions, to be located at 
Grafton, W. Va. 

The Committee on Temperance intro- 
duced a strong series of resolutions. The 
two following indicate the temper of the 
Conference on that live question: 

“We are unalterably opposed to any form of 
license, high or low, as being wrong in prin- 
ciple and pernicious in practice.” 

“Resolved, That any minister or member who 
buys, sells, makes or signs a petition for license. 
or to give to others, as a beverage, any spirituous 
or malt liquors, is guilty of immorality, and 
shall be dealt with accordingly.” 

The last resolution, as presented by the 
committee, prohibited voting for the licens- 
ing to sell liquor, but the Couference voted 
to strike out the clause as a concession of 
liberty of opinion as to the best method of 
dealing with the liquor traffic. : 

A paper in the form of resolutions was 
presented, condemning existing parties 3 
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recommending a turning away from 
to the one favoring its prohibition. 
was SO amended as to condemn any party 
etuating the traffic, and adopted. By 
ihe amendment it was intended to remove 
jlreference to any particular party or par- 
as favoring the continuation of the 
trafic. In all legislation on this question 
the action of the Conference was charac- 
by a progressive conservatism 
which was radical enough in its expressions 
qoncerning the evils of intemperance, and 
conservative enough to allow a man his 
gmopinion as to megns to be used in regu- 
|ation and suppression. 

The principal interest of the Conference 
entered around the election of officers for 
the general interests of the Church. The 
dection was the order of the day for two 
glock Thursday, May 24th, and resulted 
as follows : Editor of the Methodist Re- 
order of Pittsburg, Pres. D. S. Stephens, 
gfAdrian College ; Agent of the Pittsburg 
Directory of the Board of Publication, 
Wiliam McCracken, Jr., of Pittsburg; 
Pier of the Methodist Protestant of Bal- 
tino, T. J. Drinkhouse, D.D., of Balti- 
pore; Agent of the Baltimore Directory 
of the Board of Publication, William J. C. 
Dulaney, of Baltimore; Editor of the Sun- 
iayschool Periodicals, the Rev.J.F. Cowan, 
of Beaver Falls, Penn.; Corresponding Sec- 
wtaryof the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Rev. F. T. Tagg, of Baltimore; Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board of Home 
Mesions and Church Extension Society,the 
Rev. Benjamin Stout, of W. Va.; Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board of Minis- 
tetial Education, the Rev. J. B. Walker, of 
Adrian, Mich. 

The temper of the Conference was tested 
upon the admission of women to the pulpit. 
Four years ago the Conference at Baltimore 
censured the New York Conference for or- 
daining Miss Anna Shaw, who is now at 
thehead of one of the general departments 
ofthe W.C. T. U. But it was thought that 
ifordination was denied, the Church might 
permit the licensing of women, and a me- 
morial was presented asking for the same. 
Dr. T. J. Drinkhouse offered an amend- 
nent providing that they should not there- 
by become members of the quarterly con- 
ference. After considerable debate, the 
wholematter was tabled indefinitely. 

The Committee on Revision of the Disci- 
pline of the Church reported some fifty or 
sixty proposed changes. Most cf these were 
minor in importance and pertained mostly 
to church polity, looking toward making 
itmore perfect in detail. Two changes pro- 
posed in the line of doctrinal statement are 
of general interest. 

Theeighth article of faith reads in part 
as follows: ‘“‘We have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God with- 
outthe grace of God by Christ preventing 
us.” The word in ita'ics is used in its old 

sense of “going before” and so assisting. 

The word in this meaning being obsolete, 

after considerable discussion was dropped 
and enabling inserted in its place. In the 
ritualof the Lord’s Supper the Apostles’ 

Creed is repeated in concert by pastor and 
people. For the phrase ‘‘ The Holy Catholic 
Church,” it was proposed to substitute 
“Universal Christian Church,” on the 
sround that many of the peop'e misun- 
derstood the significance of the word Catho- 
Me, The proposed change was voted down. 

_ Since 1880 there has been much discussion 
the Church concerning its creed tests. 
The founders of the Church did not require, 
on the part of ministers or laymen,’ sub- 
‘eription to any articles of religion, but in- 


serted certain doctrinal statements in the’ 


Book of Discipline as an expression of the 
system of truth generally held in the 
Church, They affirmed the Bible to be the 
oly and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
The Charch has had no trouble with 
vowed but at the above date the heresy 
unter being abroad in the land some of the 
earful brethren made haste to have in- 
serted in the constitution of the Church a 
Provision that the ministers should sub- 
scribe tothe Articles of Religion. Many, 
especially of the younger element, were op- 
ooo action and have been agitating 
arom ing out of the ‘Prescriptive Rule,” 
a called, and the returning to the po- 
“ of thefounders. It was expected that 
in a would take decisive action 
“Sot = The result was, however, 
et eau ution was adopted providing for 
a of nine, who should revise the 
aye matey Faith, and within two years pre- 
wales a’ report to the Annual Conferences 
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RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


....Bishop McLaren, of Chicago, will at- 
tend the Pan Anglican Synod next month 
at Lambeth Palace, London. 


....Two Bohemian - Congregational 
churches have been formed recently, one in 
Cleveland and one in Chicago. ; 


....W. A. Leonard, D.D., of Washington, 
D.C., becomes assistant to Bishop Jaggar 
in the administration of the Episcopal 
diocese of Southern Ohio. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, reports a total of members and 
preachers of 1,107,456, an increase of 41,079. 
It has 11,364 churches, valued at $15,204,883. 


....The United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland reports 565 congregations, an in- 
crease of one, and 182,170 members, an in- 
crease of 107. The total congregational in- 
come the past year was $1,603,500. 


.... Bishop J. P. Newman, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, will, it is said, con- 
tinue to be pastor of the Metropolitan 
church in Washington for a month or more 
before he takes up his episcopal residence 
in Omaha. 


... The fifty-eighth General Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
held last month in Waco, Texas. Over two 
hundred delegates were present. The Rev. 
W.H. Black, of St. Louis, was elected Mod- 
erator. The various reports indicated a 
state of prosperity in the Church. 


....There were in 1867, 13,815 Friends in 
the London Yearly Meeting; in 1877, 14,604; 
in 1887, 15,453; a gain of 1,638 in twenty 
years. To this must be added about 30,000 
persons gathered into mission schools who, 
in this country, would be received into 
church or organized into Friends’ meetings. 


.... The General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has elected 
four new bishops, as follows: W. J. Gaines, 
D.D., of Georgia; B. W. Arnett, D.D., of 
Ohio; B. T. Tanner, D.D., of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. A. Grant, of Texas. Dr. Tan- 
ner has been the editor of the African 
Church Review. 


.... The Methodist General Conference, in 
providing an order of deaconesses, only fol- 
lows, it seems, the parent Wesleyan body 
in England, which bas a sisterhood, not in- 
deed by action of the Wesleyan Conference, 
but as a voluutary movement. It seems, 
however, that much opposition has been 
manifested to the sisterhood. 


....Bishop McLaren, of Chicago, thinks 
lay readers should be cagefully looked after. 
In his annual address last week he said 
that only in the rarest emergency should 
services be read without the authority of 
the bishop. There was some looseness and 
laxity of practice in this matter, which was 
not right, and people criticised the clergy for 
its stand on the matter. The bishop pro- 
hibited the reading of the service by any 
one without a license. 


....The Boston Advertiser, which is very 
friendly to the cause of the Andover Facul- 
ty, says of Dr. Walker’s selection as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors: 

“With two out of the three members on 
record against heresy hunting, and those the 
clerical members, President Seelye and Dr. 
Walker, and with the trustees heartily in ac- 
cord with the visitors, there is no longer any 
official connected with that ancient seat of 
Christian learning who has both the disposition 
and the power to make trouble.” 


....The Eoglish Church Association at 
its. recent meeting passed a resolution con- 
demning the erection of a reredos in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, as an attempt to 
foist npon the people relics of a barbarous 
age. The seconder of the resolution said: 
* Day after day people were found in front 
of this latest piece of Romish Mariolatry 


.prostrating themselves, and it required no 


very great stretch of imagination to as- 
sume that many persons had at last mis- 
taken St. Paul’s for a Roman Catholic 
place of worship.” 


...-The council of the diocese of Virginia 
votes against changing the name of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. It has resolved 
that the ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Virginia holds the funda- 
mental and positive principles of Protest- 
tantism to be identical with the faith of the 
Gospel, and, therefore, lovingly appeals to 
her sister dioceses to oppose the effort to 
expunge the words ‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church’ either from the name of our Church 
or on the title-page of our Prayer Book as 
fraught with the gravest danger to its 
unity.” 


....Babu Mozumdar has formed a union 
of members of the various branches of the 


Brahmo Somaj. The fundamental princi-— 





ple of the union is that “ all persons calling 
themselves Brahmos are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Union’; the others are the 
following five: ‘‘(1) the Unity of God; (2) the 
catholicity and unsectarian character of 
the Brahmo Somaj; (3) the preservation of 
the purity of character in all our reforms 
and developments; (4) spiritual culture 
through definite processes; and (5) the con- 
solidation of the Brahmo community by 
physical and moral improvement.” 


....According to the Year Book of the 
Y. M. C. A. for 1888, there are 1,240 Associa- 
tions in America and 3,804 in the world. 
The American Associations have a member- 
ship of 175,000; they-own buildings valued 
at $5,609,265, and have a total net property 
of $7,261,658. Last year they expended $1,- 
181,338 in local work and $104,949 in general 
work. Some 752 men are devoting their en- 
tire time to the local, state and interna- 
tional work as secretaries and assistants. 
Seventy-seven Associations are engaged 
specially in work among railroad men; 10 
among German-speaking young men; 273 
are in colleges; 29 are colored and 18 Indian. 


....St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
church (colored), Charleston, defines its 
position with reference to the color line in 
the diocesan convention as follows: 

“*TInasmuch as the Convention is not a Church 
we deem it best to maintain an entirely inde- 
pendent position toward the Convention of this 
diocese, claiming and asking no recognition 
from it as a parish, but holding our union in the 
Church by our allegiance only to the Bishop of 
the Diocese under the canons and constitution 
of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, without 
reference to the Diocesan Convention of South 
Carolina or its laws.” 

Bishop Howe promises episcopal ministra- 
tion to the church in its independent atti- 
tude. 


....Mr. Spurgeon has a number of colpor- 
teurs among his ntmerous’ workers. 
Eighty men are employed. The sales for 
the past year amount to £9,166, and be- 
tween eight and nine hundred thousand 
visits were made. Itis stated ix the Report 
that ‘‘the amount of work involved in 
these results will be better appreciated if it 
be remembered that the majority of the 
sales range from a halfpenny magazine to 
asixpenny book, and that few books are 
sold of more than a shilling in value.” 
The number and variety of the publications 
sold is thus shown: Bibles, 8,509; Testa- 
ments, 11,955; books, 456,707; periodicals, 
327,372; Scripture texts and other cards, 
175,084. In addition to the sales a parcel of 
tracts is sent to each man every month. 


----The Council of the Episcopal diocese 
of Virginia at its recent annual meeting 
adopted by a large majority a plan for a 
separate organization of the colored people. 
The plan provides that four clerical dele- 
gates shall be admitted to the Council “from 
the colored missionary jurisdiction of the 
diocese as constituted under Canon XIII of 
the colored mission churches. The colored 
clergy now connected with diocese shall, 
however, retain their right to a seat and 
voice in the Council.” Assistant Bishop 
Randolph, in his annual report stated that 
during the year he confirmed 177 colored 
persous in nineteen churches and chapels. 
Of these fifty-two were confirmed in seven 
churches of white congregations and 125 in 
twelve churches of colored congregations. 
He observes signs of progress in the colored 
churches. 

....-Asi the result of an investigation of 
The Evening Post, it appears that the six 
leading Protestant Churches in New York 
Cxuty have gained in members as follows 
since 1872: 


DENOMINATIONS. 1872. 1882, 1887. 
SS SETA CTTE TE De 19,650 25,733 38,993 
Presbyterian............ *18,773 21,520 23,016 
IND ose snes nivencs 11,507 =—-:12,856 = 12,981 
acd anes sheen eaes 11,518 18,027 138,687 
Sree 5,568 6,869 7,281 
Congregational ......... 929 2,449 2,315 

IN Sanity susaedase 67,940 82,454 93,183 





*Estimated with regard to the United and 
Reformed branches of this denomination for 
the year 1872. 

Evidently the Post only includes the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the item 
‘*Methodist,” and takes no account of 
probationers. Evenas it is its total under 
that head should be 13,065, instead of 12,981. 


.... Thereis some rejoicing among English 
Protestants over the fact that the General 
Council of the Protestant Alliance has re- 
pudiated the action of the Plymouth Com- 
mittee in asking the Duke of Norfolk te 
preside over the commemoration of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. The condi- 
tions his Grace insisted on were ‘that poli- 
tics and religion were to be ignored, and 
that neither the glorification of Queen Eliz- 


abeth nor anything tending to the triumph 
of Protestantism was to be sought in the 
celebration.”” The -Protestant Alliance 
thinks that such conditions will -only 
‘stultify the movement, and reduce to the 
position of meaningless celebrations the 
numerous meetings that bave been held,- 
and are yet to be held, throughout .the 
country, in memory of the mercies vouch-. 
safed by Almighty God to this nation,” 





Missions. 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN 
KOREA. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





As the mail for America is about to start 
I have a moment in which to tell of the 
recent action of the Government in regard 
to mission work here. It is of interest to 
all who are watching the progress of things 
here. The United States Minister has re- 
ceived a very peremptory letter from the 
Foreign Office, stating that all Christian 
teaching in the schools here must be 
stopped, as it was contrary to the wishes of 
the Government and a violation of the 
treaty. Furthermore, that if such teaching 
is not stopped the Government will with 
draw the patronage which it has hitherto 
extended to these schools. This makes a 
rather sweeping stroke at the work here, 
as a large part of it is done in connection 
with schools. 

In order to make the matter clearer, al- 
low me to state what schools have been es- 
tablished. First there is one in connection 
with the Government hospital, and in- 
tended to educate men to the profession of 
medicine. Then there is the large and 
prosperous school in connection with the 
Methodist mission, which has been recog- 
nized by the Government, and some of 
whose students have been taken into Gov- 
ernment employ. 

Also there is the girls’ school in the hands 
of the Methodist ladies’ board. <A fourth 
school is the orphanage, established under 
Presbyterian auspices, and which is in a 
prosperous condition. In addition to these, 
and different in nature of course, is the Gov- 
ernment school where certain men ap- 
pointed by his Majesty are taking a full 
course of study; but this latter school is not 
included in those mentioned by the foreign 
office since no religious teaching has been 
even thought of there. 

Now, what aré some of the causes for this 
move on the part ofthe Government? It is 
hard tosay. It is well known that there is 
considerable stir about the extensive build- 


ings the Roman Catholics are erecting, os- 
tensibly for a school, but according to some 
as a cathedral, besides this there is a stron 
conservative element here which woul 
grasp at any excuse for finding fault with 
the foreigners and their work. _ 

The statement that such work is contrary 
to the treaty is a hasty one, for there is ab- 
solutely nothing said about it in the United 
States treaty, and it is only found in the 
treaty with Great Britain, where it says the 
English subjects on+Korean territory shall 
be allowed to worship according to their 
own custom. 

Further than this, Seoul is an open port to- 
day only on a rather queer condition—viz., 
that, if the Chinese authorities withdraw all 
their subjects from Seoul, all citizens of 
other foreign powers must go. If Seoul is 
not an open port, then none of us have any 
right to stay here an hour without pass- 
ports; but we do and by right. 

The demand, then, is more a request than 
anything else. : 

It is impossible to tell what will be the 
result. Teaching will go onin the schools 
—secular teaching—and as time wears out 
prejudice the light will be allowed to shine. 


SEOUL, KOREA, April 30th, 1888. 








Diblical Research. 
GERMAN MAGAZIN ES. 


THE late issues of the leading theological 
and oriental periodicals from abroad con- 
tain a number of articles of interest to 
Bible students. The Zeitschrift, edited by 
Professor Stade, of Giessen, is the only 
magazine in the world devoted to thé spe- 
cial research of the Old Testament, and in 
its pages we find the results of some of the 
best detail investigations in the land of 
critical scholarship. While officially open 
to exact scholarship from all schools, it is 
nevertheless a fact that about all the con- 
tributors to its pages are adherents of the 
more advanced and even radical school. 
The two numbers of the Zeitschrift for 1887 
form a solid volume of 324 pages, and how 
ever little all may agree with the methods 





or results of these investigations, candid. — 


scholars of every school will welcome the 
wealth of material here offered. The longer 
articles in this volume treat of the books of 





Judges, Malachi, and Jonah. Budde, of 
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Bonn, makes a new move in the literary 
criticism of Judges by claiming that Judges, 
ch. i, is derived from an old, independent 
source, which existed as a separate book 
even after the Deuteronomic redaction of 
the present book, and the central thought 
of which was that the land of Canaan was 
conquered by separate tribes one after the 
other, and not by a single conquest under 
Joshua, which is regarded as a later tradi- 
tion. In this way a literary basis is secured 
for the new critical reconstruction of the 
history of the conquest. He finds the same 
source also in Josh. xiii, 13; xix, 47; xvii, 14- 
18. Boehme, in a long discussion ‘“ On 
Malachi and Haggai,’’ rejects, chiefly for 
exegetical reasons, the authenticity of 
Mal. iii, 23 sqq. He can do so only by some- 
what arbitrarily denying that iii, 23, refers 
to Elijah and that Hag. i, 13 is authentic. 
The same author discusses in extenso the 
literary problems of the book of Jonah, 
and offers as a solution the analysis of the 
book into various sources, A Jahvistic 
source he finds chiefly in ch. i-iv(A); an 
Elohistic (B), differing in a number of 
points from the former, was united with it 
bv a Redactor (R); and a second Jahvistic 
source, younger in date (C), was also used 
chiefly in ch. ii. This solution is novel, and 
really removes a number of stumbling- 
blocks; but it is so complex and subjective 
that further investigations will be neces- 
sary. An anonymous critic assents to 
Vischer’s new hypothesis that the Apoca- 
lypse is a Christian revision of a Jewish 
apocalypse, and explains how he would 
sever these two elements. Baethgen. the 
Syriac specialist, just removed to Halle, 
concludes his masterly studies on the 
“Seventeen Maccabean Psalms according 
to Theodorus of Mopsuestia’’—Ps. Ivi-Ix, 
lxii, xix, Ixxiv, Ixxix, xxx, ]xxxiii, eviii, 
cix, exliv. An excellent article on textual 
criticism by Reckendorf, treats of the im- 
portance of the Ethiopic Version of the Old 
Testament for the vexed Septuagint prob- 
lem. He treats only of Genesis, and exam- 
ines three important manuscripts. Cornill 
discusses the Targum to the Prophets, and 
brings a collection of variant readings of 
the Targum recensions of Bernburg-Buxtorf, 
the Antwerp Polyglott, and the Reuchlin 
text emendations to Hos. xii, 1, and Giese- 
brecht does to Ps. xlv, 7, and Deut. xxxiii, 
21. 

The third and fourth lefts of the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society have ap- 
peared almost simultaneously. They do 
not contain as much for the Bible student 
as this scholarly journal generally does. 
The orientalist will find all the more to in- 
terest him. The Vergleichende Studien 
of J. Barth (p. 603-641), treat comparatively 
a number of points in Hebrew grammar, 
such as biliteral nouns, the philosophy of 
the inner plural, etc.; to which is added a 
discussion (p 642, 643) of the Phoenician suffix 
um, The book reviews areespecially good. 
We call particular attention to Miiller’s an- 
nouncement of Cornill’s critical edition of 
the Ezekiel text. Next to Lagarde’s cri- 
tique of this groundwork inthe Géttingen 
Geleht. Anzeigen, this i¢ certainly the best 
that has appeared. Miiller’s remarks are 
worthy of the special study for their value 
for Hebrew grammar and lexicon. The 
subject of Old Testament textual criticism 
is being brought to the front more and 
more. It is rapidly rivaling in public at- 
tention the problems of higher criticism. 

In Luthardt’s theological Zeitschrift for 
March, 1888, Professor Franz Delitzsch treats 
of the new literature on the Baloam narra- 
tive. The discussion is not merely general 
but goes also into the particulars of text 
emendations and the minutizw of exegesis. 
The veteran scbholar’s attention was again 
drawn to this vexed crux by the recent dis- 
covery that the discussion of this problem 
in the works of Herman von der Hardt, at 
one time professor at Helmstedt, is really a 
work of the great philosopher Leibnitz, and 
that the work is not unworthy of its famous 
author. The article of Delitzsch is accord- 
ingly as interesting to the literary historian 
as to the Biblical critic. 

The Journal of the German Palestine So- 
ciety has sent out the first number for the 
present year, thus beginning the eleventh 
volume. Dr. v. Klaiber discusses, at con- 
siderable length, the problem of Zion, the 
city of David, and Akra, continuing and 
concluding his discussion of this debat- 
able problem in 1880 and 1881in this same 
journal. Professor Gildemeister reproduces 
in fac-simile and examines critically some 
Greek inscriptions discovered by Frei and 
Schumacher; Dr. Spiess examines into the 
question of the construction of the second 
wallof Jerusalem and the statements of 
Josephus; while Dr. Wolff examines into 
the relation of the old temple place to the 
Haram in Jerusalem at present, accompany- 
ing his article with a ground plan of both. 





Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 17th. 





THE GREAT ..COMMISSION.—Martrt. 
XXVIII, 16-2. 





Nortes.— The eleven disciples.’’—Judas 
Is¢ariot had committed suicide. “Un- 
to the mountain.’’—A specially designated 
place. He had told them what mountain 
at some unreported conversation. We can 
at least conjecture that a retired spot was 
selected, so that the *‘ five hundred at once’”’ 
(1 Cor. xv, 6) might meet him there too. 
The Great Commission was thus given to 
many at this great meeting. Galilee was a 
natural place to choose as it contained a 
greater number of trustworthy disciples 
and was far removed from the suspicious 
and watchful eyes of the High Priests. 
* AU authority.’’—Founded on power 
and right. **Given to me.’’—It is not 
inherent, but imparted by the Father asa 
consequence of his voluntary humiliation 
and victory. Henceforth he came into pos- 
session of his pre-mundane glory, only he 
added thereto the power and sympathy of 
humanity besides the authority of Deity. 
“ Therefore.”’—In the strength of his 
authority and of his power over the human 
heart he bids them go on an aggressive 
warfare. This humble Galilean had in- 
augurated the most wonderful enterprise 
that mortals had ever been called upon to 
assist. ‘Into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”— 
This is probably the most complete and sat- 
isfactory proof of the Trinity that we have. 
It is here a revelation from Christ himself, 
and tho few understand it and none can 
grasp the wideness of its meaning, we ac- 
cept it in faith with the other revelations of 
Christ. “Untothe end of the world.” 
—The material world; unto death; unto 
the end of our human system. 

Instructicn.—Away to meet Jesus! Most 
go away off from him. But if we can escape 
from the maelstrom of sin that gapes to 
devour us, if we can fly away to the place 
Christ has appointed to meet us, even tho 
it be very far from where we are now, then 
we shall hear some of the promises, and our- 
selves receive the great commission with 
the chosen. 

It is perfectly fair that the honest doubter 
should demand invincible proofs; but when 
such proofs are actually given over and 
over again, the doubter becomes a dishonest 
and self-distrustful fool if he accepts them 
not. The disciples that knew him well 
worshiped. Those that came out of curi- 
osity or from faint approval, doubted. 
Christ is more visible to-day and gives 
greater proofs of the divinity of his mission 
than he did when among the disciples. Eyes 
are needed to see; then heart and intelli- 
gence to believe. 

It is a safe enterprise to carry the religion 
of Jesus upon the authority of the risen one. 
Who can hesitate when Christ says ‘‘Go ’’? 
What soldier flinched when Sheridan gave 
thecommand? 

Christianity of all religions is a proselyt- 
ing and missionary enterprise. It isa sys- 
tem for the purpose of inustructicn. But it 
must appeal to theintelligence of mankind. 
No religton carries so much authority by 
virtue of its reasonableness as this. So if 
we would teach intelligently the truths 
that Christ made manifest there is no use 
of pouring pious mush down parched 
throats, but we must give well constructed 
arguments based upon the life and love of 
Jesus. 

Christ’s last Commission in the marching 
orders of his Church. Its first great busi- 
ness is to deciple the nations Nothing else 
is so important as its missionary work. 

All nations! This truth is adapted as well 
in its simplicity to the wild men of Borneo 
as in its deep philosophy it isto an Augus- 
tine. Milk must be given to babes and 
meat to strong men. Teachers of all grades 
find it the most delicate task they have to 
adapt the truth to the minds of those they 
would attract. The simplicity of Christ’s 
method and the principle uf ‘‘ Put yourself 
in his place’”’ will help the difficulty won- 
derfully. 

Men are to be taught not only to know 
but todo. Great is the difference between 
them. The translation of the knowledge 
of Christ into deeds is one of the hardest 
duties of the Christian. 

Christ with us. <A practical truth. Sup- 
pose we take greater advantage of his 
brotherliness and make him more helpful 
in our lives. 

Christ with us; then we with him. Noah 
and Enoch would have given the whole 
world for our opportunity of walking heart 
to heart with the Messiah. 























Ministerial Begister. 


BAPTIST. 

CLARK, Henry. Kenosha, Wis., died re- 
cently. aged 77. 

DE WITT, M. H.. removes from Pratts- 
burg, N. Y. to East Stroudsburg, Penn. 

FORD, J. A. removes from Frankfort to 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

HUTCHINSON, CHARLEs S., Matteawan, 

. Y., resigns. 

McWILLIAMS, R.. removes from Thorn 
Hill to Sloansville, N. Y. 

PERRY, FRANK D., accepts call to Mad- 
ison University. 

TRAVIS. G. J., removes from South Riv- 
erside to Fallnook, Cal. 

WISE, G. G., Aubura, N. Y., becomes pas- 
tor at Ozark, Ark. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARNOLD, ArtuHurR E., Stillman Valley, 
Ill., resigns. 

ATWOOD, Epwarp S., D.D.,Salem, Mass , 
member Prudential Committee A. 

C. F. M., died recently, aged 55. 

BOYNTON, NEHEMIAH, inst. in Union ch., 
Boston, Mass. 

CHRISTIANSEN, CHRISTIAN, ord. in Mar- 
seilles, Lil. 

COCH, Joan, ord. in Rittzville and Enli- 
cott German chs., W. T. 

CUMMINGS, GEorRGE H., ord. in Thomp- 
son, Conn. 

DAY, HIRAM, Glencoe, IIl., resigns. 

DIFFENBACHER, BENJAMIN F., 
Springs, Neb., resigns. 

EASTMAN, WILLIAM R., So. Framingham, 
Mass., resigns, to take effect September 
st. 

FISK, Puryy B., Gettysburg, Dak., resigns. 

HALLIDAY, S. B.. Plymouth ch,, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HINCKS, Jonn H., Montpelier, Vt., re- 
signs. 

HUMPHREY, CuEsTER C., Belknap and 
Cincinnati, [a., resigns. 

LEETE, WILLIAM W.. Ridgefield, Conn., 
accepts call to Rockford, Il. 

LOOMIS, CHARLES, accepts call to Circular 
ch., Charleston, S, C. 

LOOMIS, CHARLEs, Yale Seminary, ord. in 
Fair Haven, Conn. 

MERRITT, ELDRIDGE W., Hanover, accepts 
call to Andover, Conn., for a year. 

OSTROM, J. Oscar A., of Chicago Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Leigh, Neb. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Watertown, resigns to 
become financial secretary of Redfield 
College, Dak. 

PEET, LyMAN P, Yale Seminary, ord. as 
for. mis. in West Haven, Conn. 

PEFFERS. Aaron B.. Peru, Vt., accepts 
call to W. Hawley, Mass. 

PRATT, LEWELLYN, inst. in Broadway ch., 
Norwich, Conn. 

PRICE, LEwis V. Broadway ch., Somer- 
ville, called to Firstch., Brockton, Mass. 

RALSTON, Epwarbp §., inst. in Plymouth 
ch., Lincoln, Neb? 

REED, ORVILLE, Springfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Trivity Presbyterian ch., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

SMITH, JONATHAN G. Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to Wauseon, O. 

SMITH, MorRTIMER, Bloomington, Wis., 
accepts call to Dutch Reformed ch., 
Germantown, N. Y. 

STAATS, HENRY T., Glastonbury, .Conn., 
resigns, to go to Southern California. 

STERLING, GEORGE, called to No. Hyde 
Park, Vt. 

STONE, Dwicut C., ord. in Pilgrim ch., 
No. Canaan, Conn. 

THOMPSON, A. H.. of Wakefield, accepts 
call to Raymond, N. H. 

THOMPSON, EDWIN, died in East Wal- 
pole, Mass., May 22.1, aged 79. 

THORP, JouN, So. Weare, called to Mount 
Vernon, N. H., for a year. 

TITUS. Anson, Amesbury, Mass., removes 
to Towanda, Penn. 

TRASK, Joun, L. R., Trinity ch.. Law- 
rence, called to Memorial ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

VAN ALLEN, FRANK, Yale Seminary, ord. 
as for. mis. in West Haven, Conn. 

WADSWORTH, CHARLES, Plymouth ch., 
Worcester, Mass., accepts call to Pres- 
byterian ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

WILLIS, J. VINCENT, accepts call to Plank 
ington, Dak. 

WILSON, Joun C., ord. in First ch., Ston- 
ington, Conn. 

WOLCOTT, WILLIAM H.. Ontario, Cal., re- 
signs, to take effect July Ist. 

WOOD, CHARLES F., Forest Grove, Ore., re- 


Hay 


signs. 
WRIGHT, GEORGE F.. Gorham, N. H., re- 
sigps. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARTLETT, J. A , removes from Centre- 
ville, Ia., to Robinson, [il. 

BENSON, Louis F., inst. in Church Re- 
deemer, Germantown, Phila. 

CONE, A., removes from Jamestown, 
Penn., to Rushford, N. Y. 

DICKSON, ROBERT, D.D., removes to West 
Berkeley, Penn. 

HOGE, M. A., removes from Mandarin, 
Fia., to Zanesville, O. 

HOYT, H. L.., removes from Elsinore, O., 
to National City, Cal. 

McHATTON, JosEePH, Kentland, 
call-d to Sardinia, Ind. 

WAUGH, J, removes from Wellsburg, W. 
Va., to Allegheny, Penn. 


Ind., 
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DOYLE’S PURITAN COLONIEs,* 





Mr. DOYLE’sS concern with American 
history is an affair of long Standing, jt 
began as far back as 1869. when he won 
the Arnold Historical Prize at Oxford 
by an essay, which he published jn that 
year on the English colomes in America 
previous to independence, Following 
a department of historical work to which 
our English cousins have given surpris. 
ingly little attention, he produced later 
an admirable little text-book upon the 
history of the United States, and then 
began the work upon which he ig Dow 
engaged, a general bistory of the English 
colonies in America. The first Volume of 
this, covering the history of Virginia, 
Maryland and the Carolinas, down to 
about 1700 or 1720, appeared in 1889, The 
two volumes before us relate the bhi 
of New England down to the peace of 
Utrecht. 

As a fellow of All Souls, a College 
without students, Mr. Doyle has, We sup. 
pose, no other duties than those of hig 
torical investigation and composition, }f 
is pleasing to see how well he has used 
his time. The present volumes are ing 
marked degree superior to that of 1882, 
and, what is still better, the improve 
ment is mainly on the side of maturi- 
ty and depth of thought. The former 
book was a good one; but sometimes 
it showed an unpracticed hand, and 
scmetimes its judgment was not of the 
soundest or most mature. Doubtless 
much lies in the nature of the two sub- 
jects. A colonizing enterprise whichis 
undertaken with the conscious purpose 
of founding a mighty state, must neces- 
sarily be more deeply interesting, must 
call out more thoroughly the best powers 
of the narrator’s mind, than one whichis 
not. Mr. Doyle has in his introductory 
chapter some very good remarks ont 


difference between the two, as wellasa@ 


the general character of the materials 
which, by reason of the vigorous puliti- 
eal, intellectual and religious life of early 
New England, are in so abundant meas- 
ure at the disposal of the historian. He 
rightly remarks the self-conscious sent 
of narrating great beginnings, the sell- 
deceiving enthusiasm which make may 
an early New England writing, al 
says, ‘‘not a history, but a hagiology’ 
He maintains his excellent practice d 
giving, in a note at the beginning of each 
chapter, a summary discussion of the 
sources upon which it rests. With the 
British Museum and the Bodleian, 4 
writer is certainly not badly off for mate 
rials on American colonial history; but 
we incline to think that sometimes im 
these volumes, as in the former one, the 
narrative is built up too exclusively om 
the leading sources. In particular, there 
is a lack of reference to records of hit 
tories of towns. So strong was the local 
life in old New England that such books 
would often afford needed help, especially 
in respect to background or setting. 48 
an instance of corrections they might 
furnish in matters of fact, if Mr. Doyle 
had had the Boston Town Records fo 
May, 1637, before him, he would have 
avoided tae error of saying (I, 182) that 
Vane, Coddington and Dummer, having 
been ‘turned down” by the General 
Court, Boston retaliated by choosing the 
three as its deputies to the court. “as 
a generall meeting upon publique notice, 
the town records run, *‘ Mr. Henry Vane, 
Mr. Willyam Coddington, and Mr. Ather- 
ton Haulgh, are chosen fur the service of 
this Generall Corte as Deputyes 
Comitees.” But much better things that 
correction of minor errors could be 
drawn from the local records. We think 
Mr. Doyle has sometimes a little too 
much of the national independence in the 
matter of admitting sources. The pau- 
city of dates. which was so annoying in 
* THe ENGLISH COLONTES IN AMERICA: TBE 
PURITAN CoLoxres. In Two Volumes. By J. 4 


DoYL#, M.A.. Fellow of All Souls College, 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1887. 
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the previous volume, has been remedied 
in this. But why, oh why, does Mr. 
Doyle sp«}l familiar names of authorities 
go carelessly sometimes? Dr. Charles 
Deane’s name appears twice at the outset 
of the work as Dean (I, 11, 12). 

But after all. the first question the read- 
er will ask is, What is Mr. Doyle’s attitude 
toward the Puritans? We think that his 
expressions of opinion respecting them 
are worthy of the highest commendation 
and likely todoa wurld of good. Itisa 
very difficult thing for those of us who 
have any Puritan blood in our veins not to 
have an undue prepossession in their fa- 
vor; for, as Mr. Lowell has just been tell- 
ing us in ‘*Fitz-Adam’s Story,” 

“For Pilgrim’s offshoot never ’scapes control 

Of those old instincts that have shaped his 

soul.” 

It is well for some one to correct our an- 
cestor-worship by a just presentation of 
both the evil and the good of the Puritan 
character and policy. And substantially 
this we think our autlior has done.’ Once 
in a while he istoo severe upon the Mas- 
sachusetts government, as when (I, 231) 
he characterizes as an ‘‘outburst of fanat- 
ical malignity” their ignoring the ad- 
vances toward union made by the Rhode 
Islanders in 1640,declaring them to be men 
“not to be capitulated withal either for 
themselves or the people of the isle where 
they inhabit.” Nothing more 1s here im- 
plied than a reasonable enough distrust 
of the unsteady politics of the islanders. 
But in general Mr. Doyle is very just, 
disclosing, often with much indignation, 
the faults of the Puritan régime, the in- 
tolerance and occasional cruelty which 
we have been too long defending, yet 
presenting clearly the high qualities which 
distinguished both the public and the 
private life of the Puritan common- 
wealths. And this result is achieved, not 
by balancing or by canceling off misrepre- 
sentation against misrepresentation, but 
by real insight into character, and close 
thought upon this particular phase of it. 
For instance, no one could ask for a bet- 
ter presentation of the nobility and sweet- 
ness of John Winthrop’s character, and 
yet the portrait is a thoroughly discrimi- 
nating one. 

Inevitably these volumes suggest com- 
parison with those of the late Dr. Palfrey. 
We doubt whether Mr. Doyle has as full 
a command of the sources as his prede- 
cessor, but we feel sure that his views are 
more nearly right; they are conceived 
from a larger point of view, with a fuller 
appreciation of the varieties of human 
character and conduct, of which Puritan- 

im is but one. On the other hand it 

must be confessed that his book is much 
less interesting reading than Dr. Palfrey’s. 
His style is good, but it 1s not supremely 
attractive, and occasionally he seems to 
turn away from areally good opportunity 
for more color. One would not insist 
that all historians should be dramatic, 
and Mr. Doyle is especially a constitu- 
tional historian. But surely he might 
have allowed himself to make a little 
more of the witchcraft troubles, in the 
second volume. He says it is a twice-told 
tale; and so it is; but he should not regard 
himself as writing for the instructed only. 
Atallevents he might have said some- 
thing to put the tragedy in its true light 
with reference to contem porary affairs of 
the sort elsewhere. We should think, 
too, that the constitutional question as to 
the legality of the commission which 
tried the witches would have an interest 
for him, if he has known of the recent 
debates about it; but he does not mention 
it. Perhaps it is a similar weariness of 
relating the known that prevents him, 
with all he tells us of the history of the 
Antinomians, from anywhere stating 
what their beliefs actually were. And, 
to make an end of minor fault-finding 
with a very good book, we do not think 
he is yet very well read in the sources of 
the history of New Netherland. 
3 But. if we have done with motes, there 
Sone beam that we would fain see ex- 
pry from Mr. Doyle’s eye, and that 
hires Teacapet igaaars of his geography. 
€s one would think he was using 
maps on which the points of the com- 
Pass had been marked wrongly. He speaks 
of Gardiner’s Island (I, 225) as “lying off 





the northwest end of Long Island,” in- 
stead of northeast; and of Stamford, 
Conn., and Southold, L. I., as opposite 
each other (I, 196). It seems strange to 
see the chapter on the colonies in what 
are now Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
headed ‘‘ Settlements south of Cape Cod,” 
or the Connecticut coast alluded to as 
\*the shore south of Narragansett Bay.” 
‘But when the author says (I, 192-3): 
\‘* Moreover the colony at Quinipiak might 
ibe of use to support Connecticut, and to 
link it to the older settlements,” we must 
say we are puzzled. He must have got 
'the ‘‘ Quinipiak ” or New Haven colony 
jaround on the other side of Connecticut 
jin some mysterious way. And why does 
he always write this name Newhaven, as 
also (I, 51) Barnstaple ? The names of the 
‘English towns of similar designation are 
so spelled, but these are American towns, 
named New Haven and Barnstable. And 
while we are speaking of spelling, the 
name which Captain John Smith gave to 
what is now Cape Ann in memory of his 
fair patroness, he nowhere spells Traga- 
bizanda, as Mr. Doyle does (I, 65), but 
everywhere save once Tragabizzanda. 
But to return to geography. Maverick’s 
stockade is put (I, 80), ‘‘a few miles due 
north cf what was afterwards Charles- 
town.” The fact being that it was real- 
ly on an island to the eastward, the 
phrase is quite misleading, giving one 
to understand an interior location. 
When Mr. Doyle notes (I, 160) that Win- 
throp describes an Indian attack on 
Agawam and the author of the ‘‘Wonder- 
working Providence” one on Lynn, and 
that he is not sure whether both refer to 
the same affair, he seems to be thinking 
of the Agawam of which he has just been 
speaking, the Agawam now called Spring- 
field. Winthrop is speaking of the one 
now called Ipswich. The remoter por- 
tions of this Agawam were not far from 
those of Lynn. Other faults of geography 
might be noticed; but we will speak of 
only one more, which is surely of much 
consequence. Mr. Doyle alludes (I, 153) 
to the southern boundary of Massachu- 
setts as ‘‘a line drawn east and west 
starting three miles south of the outlet of 
the Charles River,” and uses a similar ex- 
pression at an earlier point (I, 87). A 
glance at the map would have taught 
him better. What the charter said was, 
‘*and also all and singular those Landes 
and Hereditaments whatsoever, lyeing 
within the Space of three Euglish Myles 
on the South Parte of the said Charles 
River, or of any or everie Parte thereof.” 
Now the source of the river lying much 
farther south than its outlet, the territory 
of the Massachusetts patentees was a 
much larger one than Mr. Doyle is will- 
ing to allow them. 

The publisher has made the volumes far 
too heavy, and their price far too high. 

THE PROGRESS OF ASSYRIAN 

STUDY. 


BY S. ALDEN SMITH. 


WHILE discoveries in Assyrian are, per- 
haps, not so interesting and important to 
the public as they were when George Smith 
found and made known the creation and 
deluge tablets, yet the study of the lan- 
guage and its literature is progressing not 
only very rapidly, but also very surely. 
Within the last two years the way has been 
paved for beginners in Assyrian to such an 
extent as never before. Hitherto, the usual 
helps offered to the beginner in other lan- 
guages have been entirely wanting in As- 
syrian. That must surely be granted to be 
the best progress that opens up the lan- 
guage to those who wish to begin its study. 
It will be of value to call attention to some 
of the recent helps to the progress ot As- 
syrian study. It has not yet been two years 
since Strassmaier completed his Alphabet- 
isches Verzeichniss—the value of which to 
studeats of Assyrian cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It contains over 1,200 pp 4to, and 
9.672 words, with more than 60,000 quota- 
tions. Many of these quotations are from 
unpublished texts, so that this comes to be 
a partial catalog of the collection of the 
British Museum. Of course the book is 
not free from clerical errors, but there are 
not more than we should naturally expect 
to find in such a work; and the student of 
Assyrian will find it the most reliable aid 
that hecan obtain for learning the meaning 
of the words. 

Bezold’s Literaturgeschichte is another 











recent publication, that must ever be held 
in highesteem by those who wish to know 
what has already been done toward making 
our knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
literature more complete. Friedrich De- 
litzsch bas recently issued two parts of 
his long looked for Assyrisches Worterbuch, 
which, while it is disappointing as to the 
method followed and in philological exact- 
ness, is certain to deserve attention on ac- 
count of the large amount of material that 
it will contain. An Assyrian grammar is 
now announced from bis pen, which, if it is 
founded upon a sufficient number of docu- 
ments, is sure to receive an enthusiastic re- 
ception from all teachers of Assyrian. 
There have been several abortive attempts 
in this direction, but there has never been 
enough known about Assyrian grammar to 
make it worth while to write a boox and I 
fear that is still the case, but if judiciously 
done, it would be of immense advantage to 
students. 

The enterprising publisher of Leyden, 
Holland, Mr. E. J. Brill, has just published 
A Classified List of all Simple and Com- 
pound Cuneiform [deographs occurring 
in the Texts hitherto Published, etc., com- 
piled by Dr. Rudolph E. Briinnow, which 
marks an era in the progress of the study of 
the cuneiform literature. Up to this time 
every student has been compelled to make 
his own list of ideographs, and, owing to 
the vast amount of work required, no one 
could have anything like a complete one. 
Dr. Briinnow has, therefore, spared no pains 
to do this work in a most thorough manner 
for him. The work, wheao complete, will 
contain 600 or 700 autographed pages quarto, 
from which it can be seen what a task the 
compilation of a complete list of ideographs 
is. Of course it is impossible that this 
work should be a complete cuneiform sign- 
dictionary, for that can only come 
at some future period, when the principles 
underlying the cuneiform system of writing 
shall be more fully understood, and the 
treasures still buried in the mounds of Bab- 
ylonia have been brought to light. The 
work has been done with such care that the 
student may thoroughly trust it; the ar- 
rangement of the whole is so clear and 
practical that he will never find the use of 
the book a burdensome task, as is some- 
times the case. A study of this List will 
serve to make our knowledge of Assyrian 
more exact, and will thereby help us to 
solve some of those questions as to the ideo- 
graphic method of writing cuneiform, 
which has caused so much diseussion in the 
past. For these and other reasons, no stu- 
dent of Assyrian can afford to be without 
this work. [f he will make proper use of 
this and Strassmaier’s Alphabetisches 
Verzeichniss, he will find them to be the 
mo&t valuable coutributions to bis library. 
No work that has ever been done by Assyri- 
ologists is calculated to advance our knowl- 
edge of Assyrian more than these. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 





Mr. GEORGE KENNAN’S second illustrated 
paper in his Siberian series appears in 
the June Century under thetitleof ‘‘ Plains 
and Prisons of Western Siberia.” Mr. 
Kennan gives one a good idea of the enor- 
mous size of Siberia by stating that its 
territory would contain the United States, 
including Alaska, with all of the states of 
Europe, except Russia, and there would 
still be 300,000 square miles to spare. There 
is an account of the “ forwarding prison” at 
Tiumen, built to accommodate 800 prisoners, 
where, at the time of Mr. Kennan’s visit, 
1,741 men and women were imprisoned. In 
rooms built to accommodate not more than 
35 men, 160 were sleeping. ‘‘I breathed as lit- 
tle as I could whilel was there,” says Mr. 
Kennan; “‘ but every respiration seemed to 
pollute my very soul,and I became faint from 
nausea and lack ofoxygen. It was lise try- 
ing tu breathe in an underground hospital- 
drain.”’ 

In the Portfolio appears an excellent 
comparative study of Turner and Thomas 
Girton by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, in course 
of his hhographies of the *‘ Earlier English 
Water Colorists” and a survey of the life 
and artistic work of the Rotterdam painter 
Sorgh, with an etching of his picture, ‘“‘The 
Card Players.’’ Other papers, illustrated 
in several instances, are by the well known 
and excellent critical contributors to this 
artistic periodical, 

In the Atlantic for June Mr. Theodore 
Child’s paper on ‘‘ The Literary Career in 
France” is a valuable and interesting fea- 
ture. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has an article 
“To Cawdor Castle and Culloden Moor,” 
Professor Parkman prints a delightful his- 
torical account, *‘The Discovery of the 
Rocky Mountains,” and there are poems 
and prose articles in choice variety, by El- 





len Terry Johnson, Edith M. Thomas and 
Graham R. Tomson. 

The leading (and flattering) article in the 
Portfolio is on the French figure-painter 
Henner, by Frederick Wedmore, with five 
illustrations, fairly characteristic. The 
sketch of Christie’s famous art-auction 
rooms, by M. H. Spielmann, of Sir Fred- 
eric Leighton and his work on English art, 
and Mr. Peter MacNab’s chat about the 
once famous and caustic cricic, Dr. John 
Woolcott (*‘ Peter Pindar’) are agreeable 
and instructive reading. 

The Magazine of American History is 
remarkable for the variety of its contents 
and completes the nineteenth volume of 
this pyblication. Its frontispiece is Rob- 
ertson’s miniature portrait of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The opening article, ‘‘ The Con- 
quest of the Mayas,’ is the thir in Alice 
D. Le Plongeon’s historical sketches of Yu- 
catan, and is illustrated from photographs 
made by the author while residing in that - 
remote country. The second article, ‘* The 
Military Career of Gen. George Izard,”’ by 
Dr. G. E. Manigault, of Charleston, S. C., 
concerns the War of 1812, and is brightened 
with a portrait of General Izard. Follow- 
ing this is an able treatise on ‘‘ Popular 
Government in Virginia, 1606-1776,” by the 
accomplished autbor, Luther Henry Porter. 
Many miscellaneous matters complete the 
number acceptably. 

The American Magazine issues an excel- 
lent numver this month. Mrs. John A. 
Logan, George Edgar Montgomerr, General 
Howard and others contribute, and a story 
by Mary Agnes Tinckeris begun. Incourse 
of one of Dr. Wm. F. Hutchinson’s papers 
on health, this careful adviser says, in re- 
gard to promoting health in the summer: 

“Tam convinced that three hearty meals are 
too many in warm weather. Absorbents cannot 
care for so much carbon, and it is not assimi- 
lated, remaining an irritative foreign substance 
until rejected. Breakfast and dinner alone 
should be complete in this respect; luncheon 
and supper ought to be very light. 

“It is essentially necessary to change cloth- 
ing, but the difference should be in external 
garments only, at least in material. Neither in 
warm nor cold weather ought underclothing to 
be other than woolen, and it is supplied at pres- 
ent of such fineness of texture as to be as soft as 
silk. With skin well protected in this way, 
outer garments may conform. to our sudden 
changes with considerable impunity.” 

Scribner’s for June opens with Thomas 
Curtis Clark’s very readable paper ‘“ The 
Building of a Railway.’’ The number is un- 
commonly full of good and well-vaned 
matter, including a new story by Henry 
James, ‘‘A Lon'on Life,’ A. B. Ward’s 
‘* Hospital Life,’”’ Augustine Birrell’s ‘* Car- 
dinal Newman,” and G. Stanley Hall’s 
amusing “Story of a Sand-Pile’’—pleasant 
reading allof them. The illustrated work 
in this magazine is improving considera- 
bly. 

We have also received The Art Journal 
English IWustrated Magazine, The Art 
Amateur, St. Nicholas, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, Macmillan’s, The Catholic 
World, The Quiver, The Book Buyer, The 
Writer, etc., etc., which we cannot here 
severally discuss. 


-s 
> 





WEdo not see why Samuel Rogers 
the banker-poet, is not as interesting in his 
‘Life and Letters’? as Henry Crabbe Rob- 
inson, whose memoirs have hardly yet 
ceased to be a sensation. Rogers was a poet 
whose ** Pleasures of Memory ”’ has become 
a classic of the language, and from the fifth 
tothe nineteenth edition reached the, for 
that day, evormous sale of 22,350 copies. He 
was awit in his own right, entirely equal 
to the amusing story told of him that when 
some one solicited a subscription for the 
‘*Milkmaid Poet’? on the double ground 
that she had ** divine genius,” and was poor, 
he wrote himself down fora guinea, “‘ twen- 
ty shillings for her poverty and one for her 
divine genius.’”’ Crabbe Robinson was a 
perpetual diner out, but Rogers gathered his 
friends around him in the most delightful 
companies of the day, and entertained them 
in a house whose every touch showed the 
generous refinement of the man, and where, 
framed in glass, ready on demand to de- 
scend in a golden shower, hung one cf the 
three or four notes for £1,000,000 ever printed 
by the Bank of England, & proof both of his 
great wealth and of his indifference to the 
interest on his money. His breakfasts and 
his literary companies enjoyed in London 
something of the celebrity of a Parisian 
Salon of the best class." He did not come 
into literature by the royal path of 
the universities, nor did Keats. He 
was bornaDissenter. He sat at the feet of 
the distinguished Non-conformist divine, 
Dr. Price, the outspoken advocate of the 
rights and principles of the American revo- 
lutionists. He was the friend of Priestly, 
and for thirty years breathed an atmos- 
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phere of Independency with a trace of lati- 
tudinarianism in it, in his Stoke Newington 
home. For many years afterward he sat 
patiently at a banker’s desk all day like our 
own banker-poet, Stedman, and when he 
obtained the leisure for which he had 
worked hard, bestowed the labor of the 
counting-room on the lines he slowly pol- 
ished for the press. His poems are rich in 
quotable lines. They received the encomi- 
ums of the best critics of the day, among 
them of the imperious old Dr. Parr. They 
were read and are read now. They became 
popular while he was still working hard 
fora competent property and before he was 
able to remove into a house cf his own; but 
notwithstanding all, a hard fate, in the 
maliciousness of his later good fortune, bas 
dulled his fame with the suspicion that its 
basis was the banker’s gold, the genial 
breakfasts, and the brilliant companies 
rather than the poet’s genius, and that the 
costly engravings which adorned his vol- 
umes sold them rather than the verses. 
His ** Italy’? may be open to this suspicion. 
Turner’s inimitable sketches give that vol- 
ume its high price. But the ‘Italy,’’ tho 
not Rogers’s best poem, is a creditable pro 
duction, not without beauties that attract 
the reader even in the presence of Tur- 
ner’s brilliant compositions. As to the 
‘Pleasures of Memory” it has a life and 
fame of its own wholly separate from the 
illustrations that were employed to 
highten the charm of the first edition. 
Rogers’s poems are all of a piece with the 
man. They are the product of an art that 
was developed under elabcration. ‘hey 
are constructed on regular principles and 
follow a middle line between the technical 
art of Pope, Cowper and Gray on the one 


hand and the school that was rising 
in Coleridge and Wordsworth or that 
was to come in Shelley and Keats, 


on the other. Such poems may strike the 
public at once, as these did; but they are 
sure in the end to be known only to the 
few who love what is good, or in quotable 
passages which pass into general literature, 
like the apostrophe to Dr. Price: 
“Guides of my life! Instructors of my youth! 
Who first unveiled the hallowed form of 
Truth !” 
or 
“The cheap amusements of a mind at ease.” 
As for Mr. P. W. Claydon’s Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers, which hus elicited these 
remarks, it is composed with the leiscrely 
fullness of Boswell, and is a volume to be 
ransacked rather than to be read in course, 
tho a curious and intelligent reader will 
hardly lay it down until he has explored 
every page. Rogers’s own letters are rich, 
elegant andentertaining. His criticisms on 
men, books, places and things are always 
worth reading. His descriptive powers are 
of a high order, and the chapters are well 
stocked with anecdotes and memorabilia of 
distinguished people. This volume, which 
is to be followed by a second, ends with 
Rogers’s retirement from the active duties 
of the banking-house, where, however, bis 
capital remuined under the management of 
his brother. He was now in possession of 
an ample income, and master of one of the 
pleasantest houses in London, which was 
open to all who had any claim to its hospi- 
tality, and which was hereafter to be known 
as the charming house in St. James’ Place, 
of which all London at least was talking. 
We shall await with interest the coming 
volume. (Roberts Brothers: Boston.) 


....Prof. Charles Woodruff Shields is, if 
we do not mistake, the original projector of 
the first professorship for regular college 
instruction in the harmony between relig- 
ion and science. The fruit of his enter- 
prising plan, as laid down by bim in 1861 in 
an essay entitled Philosophia Ultima, was 
the foundation of such a chair at Princeton 
of which he has been the first incumbent. 
The earlier treatise named above contained 
ascheme of academic instruction and ex- 
panded in 1877 to a large work on The Final 
Philosophy as Issuing from the Harmony 
of Science and Religion. A second edition 
was published in 1879. The third edition, 
which is now issued by the Scribners, hasa 
new title to correspond to the considerable 
changes made in the origiaal work, Philo- 
sophia Ultima; or, Science of the Sciences, 
in two volumes octavo will be a somewhat 
abridged and more popular form of the 
original work. Vol. I now published is 
‘an historical and critical introduction to 
the final philosophy as issuing from the 
harmony of science and religion.”’” The 
forthcoming Volume II will treat directly 
of “The Science of the Sciences’ and 
is now passing through the press. 
The most recent number in the admirablese- 
ries, ‘‘Epochs of Church History,’’under the 
editorial hand of the Rev. Mandell Creigh- 
ton is Hildebrand and His Timeés,by W. R. 








W. Stephens, Prebendary of Chichester and 
Rector of Woelbeding. The whole ground 
has been covered by the author’s original 
studies. He has even taken the pains to 
visit Canossa and study the history anew 
by the light of the remains of the grim 
stronghold of the Countess Matilda. The 
author’s conclusions, however, do not differ 
in any important respect from those gener- 
ally received. His work is done carefully, 
thoroughly, in an interesting manner and 
with an admirable brevity. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 80 cents).—— In the Rev. 
Howard Heber Evans’s St. John, the Au- 
thor of the Fourth Gospel, we have a really 
useful and excellent contribution to the 
popular study of the New Testament. We 
were not very much impressed with bis ar- 
gument for the Pauline authorship of the 
Third Gospel and the last twelve verses of 
the Second Gospel, tho in the midst of so 
much neological criticism it was refreshing 
to have the war turned so vigorously on the 
enemy by areminder that after all it might 
be easier to prove for the Books a higher 
apostolic authorship than a lower. Mr. Ev- 
ans is a graduate of Oxford and late Vicar 
of Mapperly, and in his recent volume, with- 
out attempting novelties or getting onto 
apy speculative ground, he has given us a 
highly satisfactory and useful summary of 
the main points in support of the apostolic 
authenticity of this Gospel. Scholarly and 
critical refinements are avoided. The 
broad, strong facts in the case are placed in 
an effective and intelligible order. The es- 
sential weakness of the neological argu- 
ment is very happily shown both as con- 
cerns the failure to substantiate themselves 
and as concerns the strength of the argu- 
meut for the genuinene:s of the Gospel. 
(James Nisbet & Co.: London.) 


.... We have called attention to Professor 
Revere Franklin Weidner’s compendious 
volumes of ‘‘ Theological Encyclopedia and 
Methodology,”” based on Hagenbach and 
Krauth, and his ‘‘ Biblical Theology of the 
Old Testament based on Oehler.”’ These were 
summaries in which the original works 
were handled with freedom, everything 
that could be spared omitted; the text 
pruned down, and all represented anew by 
the auchor in the briefest compendious 
restatement. The same method is pursued 
in An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, 
Based on Luthardt, by the same author, 
who is the Professor of Theology in Augus- 
tana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
Ill. The distinctly Lutheran peculiarities 
of the author come more into view in this 
volume than in those which have preceded 
it, and will naturally become more pro- 
nounced as the work advances beyond the 
introductory stage to the discussion and 
definition of dogmatic theology. The pres- 
ent volume is only an Introduction. As such 
it deals with the definition,gene-alcharacter 
method and history of Dogmatics, aad 
with the special view of giving the student 
in advance a general survey of the vast 
structure he is to enter and study in detail | 
and whose larger proportions are likely to 
be concealed from him the moment he is oc- 
cupied with the study of one department. 
Professor Weidner has followed Luthardt 
closely, for whose work he entertains an 
extravagant admiration. From him his 
manual derives its cautious, careful con- 
servatism, and its out-and-out Lutheranism. 
Professor Weidner has made an honest at- 
tempt to supplement Luthardt’s defective 
acquaintance with theological work done out 
side of Germany by the introduction of brief 
notices of Scotch, English, American and 
other theologians. Butit is difficult for a 
German, especially if he be an orthodox 
Lutheran, to get beyond his own race in 
such work; and we regret to say that 
students will only find enough under these 
heads in this manual to convince them that 
they must look elsewhere. The section 
on Zwingliis not only inadequate but un- 
fair. (Augustana Book Concern: Rock 
Island.) 


....A satisfactory exhibition of the pres- 
ent condition of our knowledge as to the 
history of the Aryan race from primitive 
times will be found in The Aryan Race, its 
Origin and its Achievements, by Charles 
Morris. When we consider that the science 
on which the conclusions reached in this 
volume rest is now a scant one hundred 
years old, the progress toward the definite 
solution of problems which were not so 
much as thought of one hundred years ago 
is an exhilarating assurance that we are on 
the right path and may expect to see the 
main points of the history established at a 
period not depressingly remote. Mr. Morris 
has drawn,for his brief survey of the present 
condition of knowledge on these subjects, 
from the best sources. He has read faith- 
fully and brings together the matte: he has 
collected with a cautious hand. He is in- 





clined to the view which sees in the Cauca- 
sian and the Aryan race the outcome of an 
earlier and far more primitive stock, which 
flourished in an unknown antiquity in 
whose depths are, yet at least, hidden the 


events which led to the development 
of the two or three root types of 
man—the Negro, the Mongolian and 


the Caucasian. The home of the Aryan 
he places in what is now Southeastern Rus- 
sia, where he describes the slow unfolding 
of what is known, on such evidence as we 
have, of the growth of the race, their insti- 
tutions and their double religiov. These 
beginnings once made have light enough in 
them to be followed at least indistinctly, 
until we come to the period of the Aryan 
migrations into Europe. This used to be 
considered the grayest dawn of dim antiq- 
uity beyond which was chaos and night. It 
isa striking testimony to the reach of his- 
toric method that the greater part of the 
conclusions built up in this treatise lie back 
of thisso lately ultimate boundary. We 
may congratulate Mr. Morris on the happy 
union of a popular with a scientific style in 
this treatise. The subject has anirresistible 
charm for thecurious, and Mr. Morris does 
not at all damp their ardor by the depress- 
ing influence of a dry style. (S. C. Griggs & 
Co.: Chicago. $1.50.) 


.... The sermons which compose the Rev. 
Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s Covenant of Peace 
were, we understand, selected for publica- 
tion by the suffrages and expressed desires 
of those who heard them. We have read 
them, and can give no truer account of the 
book than Dr. Vincent has himself given in 
the introduction : 

**It endeavorsto deal, in a direct and prac- 

tical fashion, with certain hard, painful and 
puzzling phases of Christian experience, and 
with certain mischievous mistakes in popular 
Christian conceptions of duty and privilege. 
it is for the tempted, the unsuccessful, the 
discouraged and the weary; for souls fighting 
for life and victory under the burden of in- 
firmity and the sting of sorrow.” 
We will add that the sermons do not miss 
their aim. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.75.) 
The publisher of Christianity in the 
Daily Conduct of Life has withheld from 
its readers the author’s name. We there- 
fore do not know to whom to credit the 
very sensible, free and yet really evangeli- 
cal chapters of the volume. The author has 
a notably fine power of formulating top- 
ics. He also chooses them weil, as lying 
near the center of human need and interest. 
He is occasionally a little slow in reaching 
the heart of his subject,but he never fails to 
be suggestive, nor to look at things in a 
broad, true way. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) 


....The Ethics of Free Thought is a se- 
lection of essays and lectures, by Karl Pear- 
son, which have beeu previously published 
in pamphlet form and had a wide circula- 
tion in Eugland. The author is a Socialist 
of a non-revolutionary but highly specula- 
tive and skeptical type. In religious mat- 
ters he is an agnostic who rejects immoral 
ity as being essentially unsocial or contrary 
to the interests of society, but not as con- 
tradicting permanent @ privri moral con- 
victions or principles planted in the human 
mind. He does not believe there are any 
such convictions or principles in the mind. 
Without wholly repudiating marriage he 
puts it upon a socialistic basis which would 
seriously change itscharacter. In philosophy 
he vibrates between Sir William Thompson 
and the late Professor Clifford. In econom- 
ics he is a mixture of Karl Marx and 
Henry George, accepting nationalization of 
land (without violent seizure) from the one 
and of capital from the other. He writes 
with absolute assurance on all points, and, 
as is the way with his school, passes, by the 
easiest and most natural process, from uni- 
versal doubt to the assumption of univer- 
sal knowledge. (T. Fisher Unwin, London; 
Scribner & Welford, New York. 


.... Volume VI of Canon Spence’s great 
work, Thirty Thousand Thoughts, has 
just appeared from the press of the Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, with a general index 
to all the six volumes. This work can 
hardly be described better than by the 
authors themselves on the title-page. It is 
edited by the very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
D.D., the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., and 
the Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. It is asystem- 
atically arranged series of extracts ‘‘ cover- 
ing a comprehensive circle of religious and 
allied topics gathered from the best avail- 
able sources, of all ages and all schools of 
thought.” It is a work of stupendous 
scope, in which classification, topical 
arrangement, comparative tables, elaborate 
indices and all the resources and appliances 
of modern ingenuity have been exhausted 
to give the user of the book clues to what 
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path of discovery. Of course it is mechani- 
cal, but itis the application of machinery 
on the largest possible scale to facilitate 
mental processes and to relieve as far as 
possible the disadvantages of students who 


.cannot hore for erudition and who are at a 


distance from libraries. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$3.50.) 


----A new addition to the biographies 
of the martyr President comes from the 
Knickerbocker Press in Abraham Lincoln: 
a Biography for Young People, prepared 
by Noah Brooks for the Messrs. Putnams’ 

* Boys’ and Girls’ Library of American 
Biography.” lt is not a “story,” but is 
written in a simple, straightforward style 
unencumbered with details, and with 4 
preference of those items in the history 
which would be most likely to interest 
young readers. The tone and temper of 
this volume is aclose approach to the idea] 
standard. Without lowering the patriotic 
spirit, it avoid: extremes and bitterness, 
which, however, is no more than the biog- 
rapber of Abraham Lincoln must do to be 
atall true to his subject. The facts are im- 
partially collated, and we are pleased to ob- 
serve that many time-honored fictions 
which continue to be repeated in a certain 
class of popular publications have disap- 
peared wholly from the pages of this vol- 
ume. If anything is lost in their disap 

pearance, which we doubt, the loss is more 
than offset by new incidents and anecdotes 
which the author has collected for his 
work and which add very much to its- 
sprightliness and youthful interest. 


....Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has done her 
best with the Authorized Translation of 
Life, by Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. She hag 
translated direct from the Russian, and not 
through a French intermediary, as most of 
the other translations have come to us, 
The net result of Miss Hapgood’s intelli- 
gent and really brilliant work is, however, 
to give a new demonstration of the barren- 
ness of Tolstoi. The volume, as we read it, 
seems to clear up the question as to Tol- 
stoi’s own belief respecting the immortal 
life. He not only avows this belief in this 
volume, but finds an argument for it in the 
otherwise inexplicable sufferings to which 
men are subjected during their earthly 
trial. For his final conclusion he reaches 
the doctrine that suffering constitutes an 
indispensabie condition of the life and hap- 
piness of man. As for the conception of 
life given in this volume, its nature, mean- 
ing and the secret of happiness concealed in 
it, we find nothing mo? in it than the 


_eternal truth that he who would find his 


life must lose it. If there is anything more, 
the author fails to give his readers a clue to 
what it is. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) 


....-Among the favorite poets of Germany 
is Rudolph Baumbach, now living at Leip- 
sic. His verses are spontaneous, melodious, 
and deal in a genial wit which draws 
largely on Alpine subjects. His fame as an 
author is divided between his poems and bis 
stories, of which last he has published two 
volumes, with handsome illustrations by 
Paul Mohn, which have been very suc- 
cessful before the reading public. A selec- 
tion from these two volumes has been made 
and translated by Helen B. Dole, and pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. under. 
the English version of the title of one of 
the selections,Summer Legends,by Rudolph 
Baumbach. The stories are the produc- 
tions of a poet, thoroughly German in con- 
ception and substauce,but not so muck s0 as 
to lose their beauty in the English transla- 
tion. They are not reproductions of the 
Grimm Tales, nor of Hans Andersen’s, but 
have an original flavor as well as a wit and 
delicacy which belongs altogether to the 
present author and distinguishes him 
among his literary contemporaries in Ger- 
many. 


.... Summer Assembly Days; vr, What 
Was Seen, Heard and Felt at the Nebraska 
Chautauqua is an interesting description 
in the dramatic or representative style by 
Miss Anna E. Hain, to introduce the West- 
ern outgrowth of the original Chautauqua 
to the attention of the Christian public. 
What Mrs. Alden’s ‘‘ Four Girls at Chau- 
tauqua” did for the exploiting of that instl- 
tution, Summer Assembly Days is in- 
tended to do for the Nebraska competitor. 
Dr. A. E. Dunning gives the volume and 
the project his support in a well-written in- 
troduction, and tho we do not understand 
that it is a denominational affair under 


volume is published by the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 


- _...A useful little manual which would 
save a great deal of confusion in the conduct 





he is searching for and to put him on the 





definite Congregational protection yet this, 


of deliberative assemblies of the less formal: 
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im eS 
a inspiring class is George T. Fish’s Guide 
“Conduct of Meetings. It contains a 
en number of models in the form of 

rts of meetings. These reports are sup- 
a to follow out actual meetiugs and to 
pt everything that occurs in the 
hich it occurs, and thus, instead of 

tract rules, to furnish the student with 
- iconcrete examples. Mr Fishistheau- 
cog another excellent manual of Ameri- 
vn parliamentary law. Thecontents of the 

ent volame were first published in The 
Mimerican Rural Home. (Harper & Broth- 


ers.) 

_..The admirable collection of memvu- 
rabilia of the late war, Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, with its endless variety 
of incident, recollections, and copious use 
of portraits, sketches, photographic illus- 
tration and topographic plans, has reached 
No. 18. Itis published with all the care, 

ing and generous disregard of necessary 
expense which characterizes the Century 


Co. 


represe 
form in W: 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


qeacuers of Latin will be interested 
toknow that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
(Co, havein press a new and revised ¢€ ‘ition 
ofthe widely famous Andrews & Stoddard’s 
latin Grammar, edited by Henry Preble, 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin at 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” the first 
novel of Edgar Saltus, passed*through three 
editions in cloth binding in less than a year. 
The publisher (William Evarts Benjamin, 
New York), lately issued the fourth edition 
jn paper covers, immediately taken up, and 
the fifth edition will be issued shortly. 





... Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company 
have in press anew novel entitled “ From 
18to 20,” which is described as being bright 
and vivacious. It is credited by the pub- 
lishersto ‘one of the best-known young 
ladiesin Philadel phia society,’’ which ought 
to insure its local interest. 


.-.-Anew story by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 

Barsett entitled ‘‘The Pretty Sister of 

Jose,” will begin in Harper’s Bazar about 

July ist, and run through five or six num- 

bers, Anew novel by Walter Besant has 

alo been engaged for the Bazar, entitled 

- a "Yor Faith and Freedom,” to begin July 
¢ thand run for six months, 


...A book upon the Tariff will be issued 


















L about June Ist, by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
‘ Chicago, called “Is Protection a Benefit ?— 
‘ APlea for the Negative,” by Prof. Edward 
’ Taylor. It is by a non-partisan student of 
: eeonomics, who is convinced that our pres- 
: ent high tariff is an unqualified evil and an 
obstacle to our national prosperity. His 
y book attempts a compact statement of the 
¢ whole argument, including even a brief ac- 
, count of the tariff legislation of the coun- 
“ triesofBurope, as well as a sketch of the 
tarifis ofthe United States. 
5 --+J0 regard to the publishers’ prices, 
0 former and recent for theological works, a 
y correspondent and subscriber writes to us 
. charging the fault for the high rates some- 
.- limes manifest upon not so much printers 
e asauthors themselves. He says: 
D- _"Astatement in THE INDEPENDENT of May 
Tr j ith stirs up an old grievance. It is from H. B. 
of Matthews, and is to the effect that ‘the cheapest 
h books in the United States are the inferior 
. stories of contemporary English novelists while 
as inEngland, France and Germany the cheapest 
- suhag productions of the best authors of 
times.’ Why do writers put their work out 
a- of men's reach? WhileI was at the Theological 
he ry, President McCosh was issuing, I 
ut think, his Philosophical Series, pamphlets 
od Paper-covered, in large type, leaded, of about 32 
he _ Pp.atthe outside. Price, 50c. each. Did 
mn Wantthem? This note is evidence of the fact. 
“ my pocket-book couldn’t reach them. 
» Dr. Chas. Hodge's * History of the Pres- 
ap eee ” used to sell for $3.00; now 
at ay yterian Board asks only $1.25. Once 
om : r Dale’s four books on Baptism sold a 
aie $M thet ago at prices ranging from $3.50 to 
ns om our vols. making together $16.00. Now 
ys these for $1.25 per vol. Prima facie these 
ia Teceived from $1.75 to $3.75 royalty on 
ua ad Doubtless cheaper paper, etc., has 
ic. foe to do with the lower price; but it 
wU- - account for a difference of $11.00 in the 
sti- four ordinary vols. Is it any wonder 
te rs apan attention e Is it strange that 
ab ane satorest taken in the Internation- 
ol ie tseuch ne ? I hope Congress will 
cont eat injustice . aw; but these instances of appar- 
make me feel very apathetic.” 
nd Le 
- .. BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
nal Bein” Bee knew Not. The Story of Allison 
Piao "how Fore AASB moi: 
uld op His Times. By W_ R. W. . 
| . 4x5, pp. xvi, 20. The 
CG 29999580000. occ cccccccceens  ceseeee 080 


Works of 


i, Vol. Tf. Robert Browning. 7x5, 


New York: Macmillan & 
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The Blessedness of the Deadin Christ. By the 
late William Maturin, D.D. 174x544, pp. vill, 
GEE. | SE Cc cucccntescccvetcesncescdtivtdses 


Over the Divide. By Marion Manville. 74x 
PP. x, 190. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
GORE BE COs cccccses coccscccce cocsce sosvccocccese 


missioner of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Fire and Marine Insurance. 9x6, 

pp. civ,581. Harrisburg: Edwin Kk. Meyers.. 

Successful Writing. ByS. M. Jelley. 8x54<, pp. 
108. Chicago: A. B. Gehman & Co........... 

Lessons in English. By Sara E. Hustea Lock- 
— 734x544, pp. xix, 403. Boston: Ginn & 
so 


By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
v, 323. New York: National 
emperance Suciety and Publishing House. 


Edward L. Cutts. 


734x5, vp. vi, 12 Boston and New rs 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co..........000006 1 25 
Christian Science, its Truths and Errors. By 
the Rev. H. Melville Tenney. 744x5%, pp. &2. 
leveland, Ohio: The Burrows Brother’s 
Doc cccccccesccsoscongeesteseneese eovegessveoccens 
Shakespeare versus Ingersoll. By J. G. Hall. 
746x5\4, pp. 43. The same 
Behold the Man. By Franz Delitzsch, Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth C. Vincent. 7x5, pp. 25. e 
New York: Thomas Whittaker............... 0 25 
The Names of God in Holy Scripture. A Reve- 
lation of His Nature and RKelationships.« 
Notes of a Course of Lectures. By Andrew 
Jukes. 746x5, pp. 226. The same...........+. 
Popular Physics. By J. Dorman Steele, 74x 
ve pp. xii, 380, New York: A.5S. Barnes 
EB COwccccccccsceccocccece cvcscccccoccssscccceseos 
Tropical Africa. By Henry Drummond. 8xsi, 
pp. x, 228. New York: Scribner & Welford.. 
Nature Readers. Sea Side and Way Side. 
Julia McNair Wright. 744x544, po. viii 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.........62 ceeeeeees 
“Show Us the Father.” By Minot J. Savage, 
Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Simmons, 
John W. Chadwick, Wm. C. Gaunett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 74¢x5\%, pp. 170. Chica- 
go: Charles H. Kerr & Co..........scscccscsees 
The Faith that Makes Faithful. By William 
C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 6x4, 
CT PE ecndakdscccatenpecccrecicesss 
The King’s Daughters. By Mrs. Ellen EK. Dick- 
inson. 744x5, pp. 275. Philadelphia: Hub- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ATTENTION is called to a New Biblical 
Work by members of the Interuational Re- 
vision Committee. It is the work of many 
years, and has been produced at great cost. 
It will be sold by supscription, and, it is 
believed, will be the most important and 
attractive subscription work of a religious 
pature ever issued in this country. Ad- 
dress 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEw YORK. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY: 
New Book by Mr. Henry James, 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Globe 8vo, $1.75. 
CONTENTS: 

Miss Woolson, 
Alphonse Daudet. 
Guy De Maupassant. 

Anthony Trollope. Ivan Turgenieff. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. George Du Maurier. 

The Artof Fiction. 





Emerson. 
George Eliot. 
Daniel Deronda. 


By Mr. WALTER PATER. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Studies on Art and Poetry. 
By WALTER PATER, 


Fellow of Brasenose College. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged: 
Globe 8vo, $2. 





By the same author, 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 


Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

The subtle appreciation, and the infinite number of 
small touches in the rendering of what he sees, which 
lie at the heart of Mr. Pater’s-literary individuality, 
and give to his style its extraordinary distinction, 
lift the work out of the range of the common, and 
set it apart as unique with his other work, to the re- 
tined thoughtfulness of which we have hitherto en- 
deavored to do some justice.—[ Nation. 


By the author of “John Inglesant.”’ 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, 


AND OTHER TALES, 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of “John Inglesant,” “Sir Percival,” etc., 
12rho, $1. 


There is a nobility and purity of thought, a deli- 
cacy of touch, and a spiritual insight which have 
endeared the work of this author to a large class of 
readers, and his latest book is one to more than 
satisfy expectation.—[ Boston Courier. 


MACMILLAN & CO, NEW YORK, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 





Rev. Dr. Deems’s Granddaughter 
(only 12 years old) writes a story for Young Hearts, 
the cheapest young folks’ magazinein the world. 
Every Sunday-school scholar can read this charming 
story avsolutely free by simply sending their names 
for sample copy. No stamp required. Onl 
whole year. Lots of prizes. Big comm 
clubs of new subscribers. Delightfulstories. Beau- 
tiful illustrations. Address: Pub isher Young Hearts, 
62 and 64 Cedar Street, New York. _ 


To Advertisers. Best, Service, for ths, mene 


Bureau of ‘Advertising. 150 Nassau St., New York. 














J.CHUBRCH&Ceo.,, Music Publishors,Cincinnati,O 


EVOLUTION 


AND ITS 


RELATION TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


By JosrEPH LE ConTeE, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University 
of California, author of ** Elements of 
Geology,” ‘‘ Religion and Science,”’ etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“It would be difficult to name an author better 
qualified to discuss the question implied in the title 
of the volume he has just given to the public. 
Professor Le Conte discusses it in a broad, free and 
fearless manner, but with the result of reaching a 
conclusion which may reassure believers who have 
been led to suppose that there isin the subject dis- 
cussed in this book an irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween religion and science. Professor Le Conte’s 
method of treating this difficulty is at once candid 
and satisfactory.”—The Independent. 


“The author of the volume before us approaches 
the subject from its religious aspect, and he differs 
from Darwin in the fact thet he is a man of religious 
mind. He devoutly believes in God not only as the 
author and designer of nature, but as its immanent 
living force,and upon this solid foundation he con- 
structs a theory of evolution. He certainly 
has written a very striking and suggestive book. The 
idea is a novel one, but it is clearly unfolded and well 
illustrated.”’—The Presbyterian. 

“The author gives a concise account of what is 
meant by evol tion, an outline of the evidences of its 
truth drawn from many ditferent sources, and its re- 
lation to fundamental religious beliefs. He shows 
that the theory does not destroy the possibiiity of re- 
ligious beliet by demonstrating a pure mat rialism. 
That is a complete misconception of its effects. The 
popular reaction against the theory is rather a re- 
action against its materialistic implication. It is 
shown that it is consistent with the true system of 
the universe, and that evolution means, first of all, 
continuity—a doctrine so well put by Drummond, in 
his ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ The book 
is full of interest, both for matter and style.”"— West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers 


1, 3 and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Best History of the War that has yet appeared.—Boston 
Traveller. 
Pricetess value for preservation.—Boston Advertiser. 








“Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now entirely 
out of print and the plates have been destroyed. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil War 
is the only complete general history of the War ;'and, in 
addition to being the best history, it contains all the 
illustrations of material value which appeared in 
™ patper’s roskiy from 1361-45. 
wo splendid volumes, same size page as “ Harper’s 
Weekly.”’ 1.000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid. 
cloth, $16 j,half Turkey morocco, $32; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
cP In most of the large cities and their vicinity we 
can, on application, show a set of the books free of 


“ES MISERABLES. 


A magnificently Wusrated edition of Hugo’s mas- 
terpiece. 


A Superbly Illustrated Edition de Luxe. 

“A tall, wide octavo, with generous margins, a 
broad and boldly printed page, uncut edges made of a 
supertine quality of Reavy pape. exquisitely bound— 
in pestectiy plain covers of sage-green linen, and em- 
bellished within by a vrofusion of engravings after 
owes by distinguished French artists.”— uiterary 


IN FIVE LARGE Octavo Volumes, contain- 
ing nearly 400 Illustrations from the 
most Eminent French Artists. 

Price Per Set (one only by subscription), Cloth. un- 
cut, $20.00; Half-Morocco, $32.50; Full Morocco, $45.00. 
No English edition that we have ever seen will 
compare fora moment with this edition of this fa- 
mous classic.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


—— for Illustrated Circular. First-class Agents 


wa 
isd hearburn Nt, Chicagd. 

W* ENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F, E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
New YorK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 


He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 


always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





BARPER’S MAGAAINE, © One Fear....ccccees $4 00 

HARPER'S WHEELY, . . « “* = seevevevees 400 

HAKPER’S BAZAR, .... “ soecccccese 40 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ _ ouccccesees 200 
t®” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will sent by mail 

on receipt of nine cents. 

HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y, 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
wo and 29 Washington Street,Boston. Mass. for the 
owest rates ip all papers. 





J. H. T Row, N. Y.., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Roucht out 8S. M. PeTTENGTLL & Co.. April. 1886. 





SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broawday, New York. 


BOOK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 
A 


ican Publishing Company 
NTED. Hartford. Conn. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERRERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 92 Broadway. N.¥ 





















PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Qatalogue of New and Old Books free. Seni tor tt. 
MCHALE. RORDE & 00 fF and 9 Gonrtlands At. NV. 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


R IN A DAY SCHOOL 

poOPER 7 F, ANZ. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. “ 

BACGERCY® Sincuse, 8.¥., May ‘be depended 
a cuse, N. Y., ma e) 

on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
yraduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 

reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid french, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 
ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology. including 
Botany, and lectures on Philoso hy. Gymnasi 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(vae $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers en- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Offiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, A. 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 

RTLANDT P AGE $ HOO] 
cov LA WOOD, NEW JERS ig 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR. _ 






































The HARVARD Examinations for Women 


will be held in New York on June 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Ascholarship of $300 is offered in connection with 
these examinations. For information, apply to the 
Secretary, 32 East 38d Street, New york. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equais and no superwr in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy.. Terms moderate, For cireu- 
lar, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


A HOME IN GERMANY. 
Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, | will takeinto my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their stadies there. Com- 
fort and protection of a. home pparenvess. For all 
articulars address Mrs. JULIA SCHAYER, 1518 
hirtieth Street, Washington, D.C. 


LAKE FOREST 
compu, UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE, 
FERRY COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
FERRY HALL SEMINARY, 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY, 
RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY and 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES. 
For Catalogue, address 
Prest. W. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 
and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 


Reopens September 27th, 1888. All departments in 
gharge of specialists. Thorough preparation fo- Col- 
ege. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the World—1(0 Instructors, 2252 Students last . Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumentat it Piano 
a 




















anches, Gymnas- 
» Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam 


tics, ete 

Heat and Electric Light, 25.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall 

Term begins Sept. 13, 1888. For Illustrated Calendar, 
information, address E. TOURJEE, Director, 


Pring full 
ranklin Sq 


SEVEN GABLES, 


uare, BOSTON, Mass. 





MKS. WESTCOTT’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
ridgeton, N. for YOUNG LADIES. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley. Prepares for any col- 
lege, In the piney region. Climate of Lakewood, N. 
J., but milder. Pure spring water. Gymnasium and 
Sun Parlor. Circular on application. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Address GEORGE W., STEELE. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
Mass. Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Fallterm opens September 8th, 1888. Cata- 
logues and illustrated article on application. Ad- 
dress REV. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Principal 
(late Master BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL). 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in her own department. For circulars ad- 


dress 
Miss J. 8, WILLIAMS, Prin. 

















WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


To sell our Door Piates and Elec- 





A DAY AGENTS WANTED. One nt 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Agents li nake from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Can make it every day in the year; an- 
other: “I average 10 urders out of every '2 calls.” Terms 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 

te $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREA 
. der the horse’s feet. Write 
SREP ies no ender the Hore es Tie ates 








THE TIFFANY ~— 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
9333-335 4TH AVENUE 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE OLEOMARGARINE DECISION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States has just rendered an important de- 
cision in regard to the oleomargarine law 
of Pennsylvania. The law forbids the 
manufacture, ‘‘out of any oleaginous sub- 
stance other than that produced from un- 
adulterated milk or cream, of any arti- 
cle designed to take the place of butter 
or cheese produced from pure unadul- 
terated milk or cream, or of any imita- 
tion or adulterated butter or cream.” The 
prohibition extends to the sale of any 
such article, and also its possession with 
the intent to sell the same. Tue Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held this law to 
be within the constitutional powers of 
the legislature of the state. An appeal 
was taken from this decision to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
that court, in a decision recently ren- 
dered, has confirmed the judgment of 
the Court below. 

The single question before the Supreme 
Court of the United States was whether 
the Pennsylvania law is in _ con- 
flict with any provision of the Federal 
Constitutional; and this question was an- 
swered in the negative. The general 
ground taken by the Court is that the Fed- 
eral Constitution, whether as originally 
adopted or as subsequently amended, 
does not dispossess the states of what is 
known as their police power to legislate 
for the health and protection of their in- 
habitants, and that the law in question 
comes within the sphere of this power. 
The expediency of such a law is, as the 
court holds, a matter for the legislature 
to determine. The law, as the court 
decides, does not come into conflict with 
the provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which forbids the states to deprive 
any person, within their jurisdiction, of 
the equal protection of the laws, since it 
makes no discrimination between the 
persons engaged in the prohibited busi- 
ness, but places them all on the same 
footing and applies to them all alike. 
This decision settles the general principle 
that such legislation, as the law of Penn- 
sylvania, comes fully within the police 
power of the states. 

The states may then, so far as the Con- 
stitution of the United States is con- 
cerned, take either of the two courses in 
dealing with the oleomargarine question, 
They may forbid altogether, as is done in 
Pennsylvania, the manufacture and sale 
of sham butter, which is the more radi- 
calremedy; or, without such prohibition, 
they may subject the business to such 
regulations and restrictions as will pro- 
tect the people against deception in re- 
spect to the article which they purchase 
and consume as butter. If we assume 
that such butter is not injurious to the 
public health, then the more appropriate 
legislation would be of the latter kind. 
This would leave purchasers and consum- 
ers to decide for themselves whether they 
will buy and consume this kind of butter 
or not, because they can obtain it ata 
cheaper price. Every state should have 
some law on the subject, either absolute- 
ly, prohibitory or sufficiently restrictive 
to prevent fraud. 

a , 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ALTHO the export of gold was quite 
large last week, it has had but little ef- 
fect on the local money market, as the 
supply of funds that are available for the 
use of borrowers, is still ample to meet 
all requirements without the disturbance 
of the current rates of interest. These 
easy conditions seem to prevail in all the 
money centers of the country, altho mer- 
cantile collections are said to bea little 
slow in some localities. This, however, is 
hardly attributable to the lack of money, 
but rather to the general quietude there 
has been in business for some time past. 
The bank statement reflects the easy and 
plethoric condition of the bank reserves, 
and the low rates ut which money is 
loaned indicates the abundance there is 
seeking employment. 


A good demand for railroad mortgages 


has been experienced, as an investment, 


ward, but thesteady absorption of the 
bonds has maintained their value and de- 
leted their supply. All loansthat have 
n undertaken of this kind, have been 
suceessfully floated, and there is still an 
urgent demand for this class of invest- 
ment, which shows that the investing 
public has confidence in railroad piop- 
erty. Thebond purchases have dwindled 
down to insignificant amounts, as the 
price paid by the Government, is consid- 
ered too low. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ bulances have been 
available at 1@2 per cent., and time loans 
are quoted at 3@4 per cent., with only a 
moderate demand. Commercial paper 
has been in fair request, but the offerings 
have been light. 
First-class hills with sixty or ninety 
days to run have been taken at 4@44 per 
cent. discount, four months at 44@5, and 
good single-named paper at 53@6. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has been dull 
throughout the week, with all the tenden- 
cies inclining toward lower prices, and 
the trading has resulted in establishing a 
lower plane of values for nearly all the 
active stocks. The transactions have been 
almost wholly of a professional character, 
so that the present temper of the market 
can hardly be said to be due to legiti- 
mate influences. The sentiment of the 
** street,” is thoroughly bearisb, with very 
little disposition on the part of the bulls 
to undertake aggressive operations. 


U. S. BONDS. 


The market for governments was firm 
in price, but the deinard for investment 
was quite limited. The following are 
the closing quotations: 

Bid, Asked, 





4s. 1891. Registered......... 107 10734 
449s. 1891. Coupon. ° aa 107 lu744 
is, 1M, Registerec............ ..- .+++ 12658 16% 
48. 1907, COUPON .. 2.2... cece ee ce eeee oe iZ7%q 127% 
Currency Ge. 1BUD.........2.ccccce coves lift .. 
OUrrency Gs. IGBTS. 0.2.2 cccccccce srcee 121% 
OS LS a 24 
A Pree 127 
OCURTOMCY Gi, LTD... cccccccvecccccccsces 129 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
2,578,875. The banks now hold $25,7135,- 
625 in excess of the legal requirements, 
The changes im the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $318,400, a decrease 
in specie of $4,095,600, an increase in legal 
tenders of $835,100, a decrease in de- 
posits of $2,726,500, and a decrease in 
circulation of $212,800. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America..........174 17544 Mechanics’......165 170 
American Ex... lot44 1 |Mercantile....45 — 

1 1l0 |Merchants’..... sy) 143 

: — |Merchants’ Ex...— 122 

1%5 | Market........... 173 — 

285 |Mech’s& Trad’s..15 — 
Metropolitan .... 10 246 

% Metropolis.. 20 = 




















Nassau..... 5315S 

New York 218 «225 
Central Nat’)....125 132 |Ninth Nat’L......0 187 
Continental.... 126 |North America..l40 — 
ae #o — {North River..... le? 122 
Chatham... — iNew York Co....00 — 
Citizens’... 10 \|N. Y. Nat'l Ex...— 126 
East River — | I — 
Eleventh Ward..| - 170 
First Nat’ — 138 
Fourth Nat'i..... — 158 172 
Fifth Ave.......800 — - 
Fulton...........- 165 - 1 150 
German Amer’n.U3 — |Shoe & Leather .145 162 
Gallatin..... 2 — |Seaboard Nat’!..118 - 
Germania... — |Second Nat’l.....300 - 
Gartield..... — ;Seventh Nav’l....120 128 
Greenwich...... 1 — |stateot N’wY'rki13 115 
Hanover.......... 190 — |St. Nicholas......1124¢ 8 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.340 365 |Tradesmen’s.....105 106 
are 15> 6 |Third Nat’l......— 11s 
Leather Man’f...197% 20> |Union ........... 157 - 
Manbattan....... 161 «165 «| Unit'dStatesNat.210 _ 





| 


Maaison Square.1W0 10) | West Side Bank.2W 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
dull and somewhat easier. The placing 
of the Canadian Pacific loan of $15,000,000 
in London caused heaviness. The posted 
rates for Sterling were unchanged at 
$4.874 for 60-day bills and $4.90 for de- 
mand. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, headed 
*A Brief Statement of Facts Concerning 
a Few Choice Lots of Bonds.” Particular 
attention is called to the bonds of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company. The bonds of this road offered 
by Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons are a 
direct obligation of the Company, secured 
by first mortgage at the rate of $20,000 a 
mileon completed extensions in Dakota, 
with equipment. They have placed large 
amounts of these bonds with their cus- 
tomers. Any subscriber of THE INDE- 
PENDENT can obtain a copy of “A Brief 
Statement of Facts ” by addressing a card 
to Messrs. Fisk & Sons. 

The Western National Bank of New 
York is the authorized agent of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, 
Limited. Those desiring Bilis of Ex- 
change or Letters of Credit can be 
promptly accommodated, 

Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of the well-known banking house 
of Messrs. Blake Bros. & Co., who offer 
a limited amount of fifty year four per 
cent. registered bonds on the city of 
Worcester. 





while stocks have been drifting down- 


The banking house of Messrs. R. P. 
Flower & Co., announces in another col- 
umn that they have for salesome general 
consolidated first mortgage five per cent. 
bonds of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad Co. 

Full particulars regarding these bonds 
may be obtained on application. 

The Manhattan Trust Company are now 
in their new offices No. 10 Wall Street, 
where they are prepared to do a largely 
increased business, as their capital has 
been increased to $1,000,000 in eash, and 
they are also authorized to accept and ex- 
ecute trusts of every description in addi- 
tion to their general banking business. 
The following gentlemen are among the 
Stockholders: Mr. August Belmont, J. L. 
Cadwalader, Charles F. Livermore, Charles 
H. Marshall, Robert Schell, W. K. Van- 
derbilt, George Bliss, C. C. Baldwin, Wm. 
L. Bull, Amos R. Eno, Charles R. Fiint, 
Jobn Jay Knox, John L. Riker, Charles 
E Strong. Charles F. Tag, R. T. Wilson, 
of New York; Samuel R. Shipley and 
Frank Thompson of Philadelphia: Mar- 
shall Field, of Chicago; S. E. Peabody, 
W. C. Cabot, Henry L. Higginson, W. G. 
Russell, T. J. Coolidge and Asa P. Potter. 
of Boston. Mr. Francis Ormond French 
is President, and John I. Waterbury Vice- 
president. 








A BRIEF STATEMENT. 

OF 
FACTS CONCERNING A FEW CHOICE 
LOTS OF BONDS. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY’S BONDs. 








This Company operates over 4,693 miles of 
railroad, located in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming. 
Chicago and St. Louis are its Eastern 
termini, and Denver and Cheyenne are its 
principal Western termini. 

The net income applicable to interest, 
rentals and dividends, from the Company’s 


system of roads, has been as follows during 
the past seven years: 


YEAR NET INCOME. DIVIDEND. 

1881 $10,257,635 

1882 10,719,340 8 
1883 12,938,071 8 
1884 11,959,635 8 
1885 12,743,090 8 
1886 12,852,067 8 
1887 12,337,219 8 





The fixed charges for interest, rentals and 
sinking funds were, in 1887, #5,286,084. In 
1888, on the basis of bonds now outstand- 
ing, they will be about #6,000,000. 

We now can offer the following Main 
Line Bonds of this Company, viz.: 


I. 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 7S. 








Interest payable January and July. Prin- 
cipal payable July 1st, 1903. 
Coupon Bonds 31,000 each, tuo bearer. Prin- 
cipal and Coupons can be regis- 
tered, if desired. 


Amount outstanding, 313,986,000. 





SECURED:—By First Mortgage on Chicago 
terminals and main line to a 
River with branches, about 827 miles, sub- 
ject to prior liens of $4,823,500 on a portion 
of the property. Altogether about 323,000 

r mile on the road, besides being a first 

ien on the very valuable depot and terminal 
property at Chicago. 





I. 
FIRST TRUST MORTGAGE 5s. 


Interest payable April and October. Prin- 
cipal payable Oct , 1901. 


Coupon Bonds $1,000,000 each, which can 
be fully registered, if desired. 





Amount oytstanding $2,316,000. 


SECURED:—By first lien (with exception 
of 20 miles) on line from St. Louis to con- 
nection with the Chicago line at Rock 
Island—a distance, with branches, of 306.77 
miles, being at the low rate of only about 
38,000 per mile on the Chicago-St. Louis 
Division. 


These two lots of Bonds are among the 
choicest in the market, and are specially 
adapted to Trust Funds. 





CHICAGO,MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER 
CENT. BONDS. 


CHICAGO & MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION. 
Amount outstanding $3,083,000. 


payable January and July. 
payable July, 1926. 


Coupon Bonds $1,000 each, with Provision 
for Registration of Principal. 





Interest 
Bonds 








Inttrest payable at Company’s Office, 42 
Wall Street, New York. 


A BRIEF STATEMENT CONCERNING THE CHICA- 
GO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 





This Company was organized May 5th, 
1863, under the name of the Milwaukee & St, 
Paul Ry. Co., which name was changed 
Feb. 14th, 1874, to the present title, by leg- 
islative ission. 

In 1863 the Company operated less than 
400 miles of railroad. ch year since it 
has steadily increased in mileage and busi- 
ness, untilto-day it operates 5,670 miles of 


The Company’s lines i 

west 2 ~~ re from Otis 
ing points in Llinvis, Wi i i 
Minnesota, Dakota, owa, Misee; (igen, ’ 
the borders of Nebraska an 

The bonded debt of the Com 


erage per mile, $3,809 Pref. ; $6,998 C 


The net income apph Ww $7,121, 
has been as follows: Pplicable to interest 


Civeueindeh 37,342,838 
1883... 8,824,466 
aise wink ciee 0,046,492 
ged naitietond 9.4193,676 
nts prep cuiecet 10,006,740 
REL tala 10,302:793 
Ra Res 10,312,255 


From these figures it will be seen 
psc gpa J is “pay of our strongest peas. 
ions, earning a large surplus interest 
charges. “ ’ ~— 
The last annual report contaius the fo}. 
lowing importaut statement concerning the 
Company’s property: 
_** Your Company’s ownersbip of its extep- 
Sive system uf railways, with its equipment 
real estate and other properties, is by a tep. 
ure unlike that by which any corres 
ingly large aawes proteety has ever before 
been acquired, and is very different trom 
that of corporations that control large sys. 
tems by lease of the corporate property, o 
by ownership of a majority interest in } 
original corporate organizations. {¢ jg 
practically an absolute ownership, in fee, 
without partners, subject only to mo 
liens; as in the few cases where a co; rate 
property has been acquired under a lease, 
your company is owner of the entire shar 
capital of the lessor Company.” 


We have for a long time made as 

of dealivgs in the bonds of this Com 
and have placed large amounts of them 
with our customers to their general satis. 
faction. : 

The bonds which we now offer are a direct 
obligation of the Company, additionally 
secured by a first mortgage at the rateof 
$20,000 per mile on completed extensiuns ig 
Dakot.~, with equipment, and to the extent 
of $1,543,000 for the cost of additional equip; 
ment. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAlp 
WAY COMPANY’S FIRST MORTGAGE EX- 
TENSION AND COLLATERAL TRUST 


5 PER CENT. BONDS. 
Interest Payable January and July. 
Principal payable 1934; redeemable after 
July 1894, at 105 and accrued 
Interest. 


Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. Regist, Bonds 
35,000 and $10,000 each, 





Amount outstanding, $21,960,000. Lated 
on New York and London Stok 
Exehunges. 


Interest payable at Company’s. Offi, B 
William Street, New York. — 





Checks for Registered Interest mailed # 
owner’s address. 





Secured as follows: 

By deposit with the United States Trust 
Company in New York, of the First Mort 
gaye Bonds of the folluwing railroad com 
panies, the entire capital stocks of w 
ure owned by the Chicago, Rock Islandé 
Pacific Railway Company, and the linest 
which are leased to itin perpetuity and fom 
a part of its railway for the transportatim 
ot traffic, viz: 

Wis., Minn, & Pac., 20534 m’s,loc’d in Minn.,$3,400@ 
St. Joseph &lowa, 6441 " “ Mis., 


Chi., Kan. & Neb., 1,030.00 “ “ Kan., 15,4000 
1,299.91 $19,410,000 


being at the rate of $15,000 per mile 
of single track. 
There has also been issued for 
equipment of the Kansas lines.#2,550,00 
being at the rate of 35,000 per mile 
on 510 miles. 
Making the total amount listed at 
the Stock Exchange to date, $21,960,000 


—_—_— 





The issue of bonds is strictly limited 
$15,000 per mile of single track, $5,000 
tiopal per mile for equipment, and 37,90 
additional per mile of second track. Rail 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ri 
way Company was formed by a cons0 
tion of varinus companies in 1881 with 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RB a 
Company, which company was form 
1866 by a consolidation of the Chicago 
Kock lien R.R. Co.,chartered in 1851, 
the Mississippi and Missouri R.R. Co. ao 

The Company, therefore, has a recor r 
regular interest payments since 1851, ane 
has paid dividends regularly on its a 
stock since 1862, of not less than 6 per ce ¢ 
perannum. The Capital Stock at presell 
is $46,155,800. ; 

The BondedDebtconsists of : 


Fi'st M’e’gete, mp psy #12.500 0% 

Ri ig }&S. W. Div. 7s. ‘ 

“« «  Exten.& Col. Trust 53,21, 060,00 
$39,460,000 


The fixed charges for interest and reptals 
are now about $2,750, 

The net income, exclusive of land see 
applicable to fixed charges, since be 
mation of the present company 10 ’ 
been as ents’ ending March Sist.) 

ears ending Mar . 
’ 35.326, 752 


1881.......- . 
1882.....++- 5,943,780 
1883....-++- 5,080, 
1884.....+++ 5,237,512 
1885.....++- 5,046, 
1886.....+++- 4,837, 
1887.....+++ 4,814,240 


It should be noted that the toregoes 








Full particulars can be obtained upon 
application. 





railroad, and earns per month almost as 
much as it did in a whole year 25 years ago. 


rn. were almost woolly d D 
the euler lines, the mileage represented 


est, North. — 
Teach. _ 





* 
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nsion and Collateral Trust 5s not 


O eiog yet come into active operation. 


YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 5 PER CENT. 
DEBENTUKE BONDS. 


March 1st and September Ist. 
jnterer nds Mature, Se) Sept. 1st, 1904. 


nis of $1. $1,000 each. Registered 
Oonras Bon, 00, 85,000 + 000 and $10,000 each. 


Amount authorized ed and issued $10,000,000. 


nds provide that any mortgage 
The i D the cag: way A 8 property before 
M002 Per include the present issue, and 
farther, that each bond shall be counter- 
ed by the Union Trust Company of New 
York, a8 y vidence of its validity. 
ine Bonds are not liable to be drawn or 
conga redeemed prior to their matur- 


1904. 
i Goupons and interest on registered bonds 
t Grand Central Depot, New York 
paid Checks for registered interest mailed 
ae. 0. address of owner, if desired. 
yAcTS FROM THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
Total miles of railroad oper- 


owned, 749.88 
ated | 


leased, 697.26 ———-— 
1,447.14 
Capital Stock, $89.428,300.00 
Bonded Debt, 56,424,333.33 


Total Capitalization, $145,852,633.33 
gposs AND NET EARNINGS FOR THE PAST 





FIVE YEARS. 
NET PER 
YEAR. GROSS. NET. MILE. 
#98 $83,770.721.82 $13,020,127.79 $128,046 
184 28,148,669 10 §=10,299,355.95 101,288 
685 ©24,429.441.44 8,110,069.19 79,759 
* wg3 30.506,360.92 11,895.984.32 82,203 
18? 35,297,055.61  12,908,432.36 9,15 
Fixed Charges at present as follows: 
for Interest, $3,551,370.26 
‘For Rentals, Taxes, 
ete., 4,209,553.99 
Total, $7,760,924. 25 $53,629 


*Operationsof the West Shore R. R. included 
+Rental of the West Shore R. R. included. 


ALL ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT BONDS BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 
ALLOWED ON BALANCES. 


We have on file the annual reports of the 
principal railroads and copies uf the mort- 
gagesortrust deeds under which most of 
theirsetttities are issued. Wealso have a 
complete fle of Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 
Tne Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
and theGovernment Finance Reports. We 
have on file the Finance Reports of the 
Stlesand Territories, and of many of the 
Gities and Towns of the United States. 

We have had compiled by able lawyers 
telaws of the various States regulating 

theinvestment of the funds of Guardians, 
tors and Trustees, of Savings Banks, 
udof Fire and Life insurance Companies. 
Aty of the foregoing may be consulted ar 
wroffice, where will also be found the 
iating Financial Newspapers, Maps, 'Ta- 
tie of Values and en and other refer- 
taeebooks and pape 

Upon request we will furnish our custom- 
@s the best informatien obtainable con- 
ee securities about which they may 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 
28 NASSAU STEET, New York. 
June, 1888. 








HOLDERS OF 
United States 41-2 Per Ceut. Bonds 
PAYABLE IN 1891 


May not be aware that, at present market 
Trees, their investment i is only paying them 
Woand a quarter per cent. per annum. We 
ue busy supplying such as desire to secure 
Present high prices, while the Govern- 
Rent is buying, with other first-class invest- 
ments, in place, pay ing 414¢ to 5 per cent, 
Mrannum. Wenow have to offer 
MW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER DEBENTURE 5s. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
EXTENSION 5 5s. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
5s of 1926. 


are BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


UNITED NEW JERSEY R. R. & CANAL 
00.’S és of 1901. 

laking in exchange the Government 4s: at 
Market price, 

At our office will be furnished full par- 


— of these bonds, with terms of ex- 


We 
"a also prepared to make exchanges 
other Government Bonds, the 4s or 


nd 6s, orto buy any of the issues at 
market prices, for cash. 


[Rav ey Fisk & Sons, 


_ Nes Nassau Street, New York. 


> 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain es a testene, | Continent, Austra- 


Ise Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Make elegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWE m hy COUNTRY. DROrE AND BRIT- 
ND DANISH DIES. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., Lentisend Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call or send for 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘*CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St. 
WE OFFER 


$200,000 
City of Worcester, 


50-Year4 per cent. Registered Bonds 
AT 


108 AND INTEREST. 


At 108.63 these bonds would pay 3 5-8. 
U.S. 4s have only 19 years to run; holders 
can sell and reinvestin these bonds, thereby 
getting a longer bond by 30 years, and cap. 
italizing 20 per cent. of their premium. 


BLAKE BROS. & CO., 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Bosten, Mass. 


50-YEAR BOND. 


Safe Investment for SAVINGS BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES. INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES or TRUST FUNDS, 


Chicago and Eastern Ill’s R. R. Co, 


GENERAL CONSOLIDATED FIRST 
MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT. BONDS, 














Interest payable at the 
CENTRAL TRUST CO, MAY AND NOV. 


This company has paid dividends on its preferred 
stock for three years, and is now earning ABOUT 
8 PER CENT, on its preferred stock. The com- 
pany controls the coal fields along its line. They are 
the nearest to the Chicago market. We are confi- 
dent this bond will soon sell as high as the Rock 
Tsland 5s and other bonds of its class. The fact that 
the bonds have 50 years to run makes them very de- 
sirable for investment. We offer a limited number 
for sale. 


R. P. FLOWER & CO., 
52 BROADWAY, N. Y¥ 
D. G. PEABODY &@ CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Country I Preverty Bought, 





Exchang 
State, City, County Ll # Stool Bonds 
Bought ands 
Money Invested.—S an 10" ReF cent. Loans 
Negotiated Prom 
References: A!l the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
iG oc sacs ssiannttnciccctnnereeseanen 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 80°87 and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION, 
PROPERTY RENTED 213 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 





on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated, 


BANKING co 
UB aor 30h oR 
ENTuie BONDS 


THEMIDDLERES, 


ri EDEN TUE 








WELSBACH 
Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. 13 West TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. 

This Company offers a limited amovnt of the full 
paid-up CAPITAL STOCK OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
WELSBACH COMPANY, par value $100, at $20 per 
Share, payable one-half inten days after Subscrip- 
tion Book is closed and balance in thirty days there- 
afcer. No further payments or assessments. 

By the terms of a guarantee, which wil be ex- 
plained to intending investors, the actual risk will 
probably not exceed one or two dollars per share, 
while large profits are reasonably sure. 

This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
bition from 3 to 10 P.M. at this office, where the Sub- 
scription Book is open. A. O. GRANGER, 

e GENERAL MANAGER, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
James H. Stebbins, fon Wanamaker, 
k 


Thomas pelea. ward Tuc 

John T. Hill William G. Warden 
William W. Gibbs, z O. French. 

H . Cannon. T. J. Montgomery. 


George F. Stone. William M, Singerly, 
A. O. Granger. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 

George N. Curtis, John I. Blair, 

Henry C. Gibson, 

F. W. Kennedy, 
Joseph M, Gazzam, 
James A. wright, 

. B. Altemus, 

John G. Reading. 
THE COMING LIGAT. 

We believe the WELSBACH BURNER to be the light 
of the future, und feel that anything that will enable 
the ordinary illuminating as to be burned in such 4 

way asto make the electric light look yellow, and 
will cut the gas biils at least in two, and produce in 
every way a better light, S amend one of the greatest 
imyeptions of modern tim 

80 visited the Exhibit of the WELSBACH 
INCANDESCENT Gas LIGHT COMPANY. This light, 
for power, softness and pur ity, exceeds anything yet 
in use, and at about baif the price of gas. ‘The names 
of directors speak for themselves.”—New York Tri- 
bune (Commercial Review). 


2 ret Sth GUARANTRED 
ere ete tE oad 


Negotiate SECURITIES misicINVESTMENTS 


References by permisston, Nati 
Kansas City. 


FRANK W. THAXTER, xakise2Q%¥24n0. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
G& Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68, 
Send for full information and references. 


Joseph Bushnell, 
Daniel Runkle, 








6 
L 


D. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments deere: money loaned. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. o. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest 
G. E. GRIFFITH, President mgronante: Nat. Bank, 
“Laceamias Kansas. enenal Manage 
F. M. PerKins. ist Vice-Pres. M ye Be Li. 2d Vice Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. PRUuKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, aan 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


wi. V. B. BULL & Co.,.Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wall St.. yr We. T. Pratr, Manager. 
HERESA. N. 


1028. 4th St., PATLADA.. PA, PRANK SKINNER, Mnr., 


Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawre~e, Kansas. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 


fers Guaranteed 
cent. ten-year debentares a ge —_ = 


rst mortgages de 
Loan and ust Co,, of ice York. Abundant 
lerences. 


ALBANY.N.Y 








—PRESIDENT— 

SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 

6” 
THE 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 

Dapensu RES On First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
rustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

payable at the office st soe Union Trust Co., New 


ork ENE Ral 
ASTERN 0 OFFICE, 
BF five EY. Gen wend . 
rr. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the ba pene of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on b 


roperties 

2 Ly Moines. For partioulare. and a Be ae ad- 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, 24 


Or, R. E. Gerpenter 38 Perk Row 
Edward Forsythe, 708 Walnut Street. Phila, 
12% The Mortgage Bank and luvestment 
° Co. of Ipswich, Dakota. issues its certificates 
of deposi t, payable in in one year from date with farm- 
er’s secur notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


IF you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that bats F e-- the largest profi buy Duluth real 
estate. can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. Lf you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


C, E, LOVETT & CO.. 
32 and 33 Fargussen Building. 
Minn, 

















Duluth, 





American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives ustaees on Deposit subject oes cheen, and al- 
lows interest on balan 


All Checks pci throtgh the wo RG 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ —— 


OWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE s. BART, Vice-President. 
MES 3. T HURSTON, Sec’y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRaNVILUS Pr. HAWES 


JOHN 1 BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
DW. F. BROWNING JOH ROSS, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK, 
GEORGE 8. HAR ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 
Wil B. DINSMORE, WM. DERSON, 
PETER WYOKOFF, JAMES THU RSTON 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS 
JULES ALDIG CHARLES s PARSONS, 


WALLACE C. ANDREW 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


% MOnTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Forme, 
paland iacerens guarante 

Over 1,000.000 loaned, “Six years’ Ex- 
per‘euce, Write for Forms, Inf. rmatie 
aud Kefere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO 


Basaupacesns. Grand le Dak. 


DENVER ,eLeus 
INVESTMENTS 

Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit . 
Many have made 100 per cent.in | to 2 years. Only 
safe conservative barga'ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


Both princi- 





THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne, 1 Broadway, New York. 





MUBRAY, Presidevt, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


LOGAN C, 













TOPEKA 4% KANSAS. 


= 
Tue LARGEST PER CENT. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JuUDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 


WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Pays 7% per Annum, 





in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
= and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFITS at the expiration 


= of 5 Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided, 










: redeem 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 


Certificates of Stock are guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 
at par, with payment of due proportion of net profits. 

Send for the Compan 
Topeka and the State of 
also for Wm. C. Knox & Co.'s a Investor’ 
Mortgage Laws, and other matter atter of interest 


SHARES, $100 EACH, 


"s pamphlet, “The Financial Situation in 

ansas,”’ containing full information ; and 
uide,’ Bren arn J 

WM, C. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas, 
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MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 


7 PER CENT, FARM LOANS. 

Interest payable at Chemical National Bank, New 
York City. 

an loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 

est, 

Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 

For particulars, address, Geo 
St., New York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, 
©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


7% INTEREST 
THE U. 8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold)and gives a steck BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH 81,000 BOND, 


H. Warner, 50 State 
Mo. 


Value of Penn., property over....... 36,000,000 
I cn once haasadiennaheouunl 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 


44 and 46 Broadway, Reom Sa, New York, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


G6 — Guarautecd Mortyages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 


capital of the issuing Company. 
THE EASTERN BANKING OOMPANY. 
% Milk Street, Boston, 

Francis A. Osborn, Pres. Edw. T. Merrihew. Treas 


THE KANSAS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 
WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, County 
Bonds always on hand for Luvestors, 
of of of interest and prineipal collected 
/ey fey /ey and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Not one foreclosure has been ufade and not 
one dollar of vrincipal or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEVERLANDER, resident. 
J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 


KANSAS a 
First Loss. 


Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent, 


Mortgage perc 


BON Investors’ Guide, 


EDW. G. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. cae 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,001,000. negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
ig - Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. Vood, Manager. 





_ KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-0p Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H, E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
101 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Agency, HAYES 
No. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and botes. Send for pamphiet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


Topeka, Kan, 





N. Y. & CO., 


1 Broadway. 














Asi 


r annum firat mort 





gages on productive 

al Estate. Loans approved by Tacomas 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WE&T. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN ©. MASON. Taconm, Wesh. Ter. 








DIVIDEND. 
FFICE OF THE CONSOLIPATED GAS COM- 

( PANY OF NEW YORK, 4 Irving Place. 
NEW YORK, May 234, 1888. 
The Board of Trustees of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
any bave this day declared a dividend of TWO (2) 
Pen CENT. upon its capital stock.. payable June 

15th, 1988. The transfer books will close 


WELSBACH 


Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE STATE OF NEW~ YORK. 
No. 13 West 27th Street, New York. 


This Company offers a limfited amount of the full 
paid Capital Stock of the New York City Welsbach 
Co., par value $100, at #30 per share, payable in two 
insta!lments, at the Chase National Bank, New York 
~—no further payments or assessments. 
By the terms of a guarantee, which will be ex- 
plained to intending investors, the actual risk will 
probably not exceed one or two dollars per share, 
while large profits are reasonably sure. 
This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
bition from 3 to 10 P.M., at 13 West 2ith Street, where 
the Subscription Book is open. 
A. 0, GRANGER, 
General Manager, 


Board of Directors: 

James H. Stebbins, John Wanamaker, 
Thumas Dolan, Edward Tuck, 
John T. Hill, William G. Warden, 
William W. Gibbs, F. O. French, 

1. W. Cannon, T. J. Montgomery, 
George F. Stone, William M. singerly. 

A. O. Granger. 


Advisory Committee of Stockholders: 
George N. Curtis, John I. Blair, 
Robert H. Sayre, Henry C. Gibson, 
George Philler, Fr. W. Kennedy, 
Edwin Ludlam Joseph M. Gazzam, 
a Bushnell, James A. Wright, 
Daniel Runkle, J. B. Altemus, 

John G. Reading. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00 
" 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 3500,000. surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 
of First Mortgage at Bank of Minot, Dakota. 
/@ Write for names of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom it has madeinvestments. E. 
Ashley Mears. President, also President of the Mort- 
gage Bank and Investment Co. 
GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale, Address 

HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
_____—«191 Broadway, New York, 


FARM LOANS. | 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


% 1% and 8% 
6%, 7% an fo 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. lf-years’ 


experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


free 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 











MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000_ 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTCRES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FAKMS ONLY. We loan no money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. so 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
FFICES : 
NEW YORK, °05 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.| LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Municipal and New. England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securties, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 








Western, 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 

DENVER, COLORADO, 
Do a Genera: Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Anna- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personalty 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FiRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 








% FIRST vy 

MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 

On improved Farms and choice City Property in 


the Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of the 


Opictal Deposite of the County. ’ 
CAPITAL 8250,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans on 


actual valuation of property. 
ror illustrated Hand-book and full_ information, 
apply to Eastern Omics, © Water St., Boston, Mass. 


A. E, ALVORD, Manager, 


ly 25 per cent. of 








NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age 


sex, employment er condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 





ay 3lst at 3 
P.M., and reopen June 16th. 
H, E. GAWTRY, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 
DEY GOODS. 


THE general observance of Decoration 
Day as a holiday curtailed the volume of 
business to some extent in the market for 
dry goods during the past week, and but 
little scope was afforded for the develop- 
ment of new business since the influences 
of the unfavorable weather, which lasted 
so long, have been removed. The disad- 
vantages that had to be contended with 
in wholesale circles are gradually being 
overcome, and the increase in the activity 
of the retail trade has made it necessary 
for them to replenish their stocks, which 
has resulted in the stimulating of busi- 
ness in jobbing circles. Buyers still show 
but little disposition to anticipate the re- 
quirements of the consumer}; and the 
absence of any desire on their part to un- 
dertake new enterprises naturally de- 
prives the trade of the snap and vim that 
are so characteristic. The uncertainty 
that is felt as to the action of Congress 
on the tariff question, has been the cause 
of the quietude that ‘is reflected in the 
woolen department, and it may be said 
to have had a depressing effect in all the 
departments of the trade. Throughout 
the week there was a fair trade in some 
descriptions of staple cotton goods and 
fall and winter fabrics. Business in the 
jobbing department has shown consider- 
able improvement the latter part of the 
week as buyers on the market stocked up 
quite liberally, considering the general 
quietude that exists. The tone of the 
market for staple cotton goods is gradu- 
ally improving, and an early advance in 
some kinds, as bleached cottons, flat-fold 
cambrics, etc., will not at all surprise 
well-pusted buyers, who fully realize the 
fact that stocks are exceptionally small 
in first hands and at the mills. The 
financial condition of the trade is consid- 
ered fair. The commission houses and 
most of the principal jobbers report col- 
lections easy, tho retailers are somewhat 
backward in their settlements in excep- 
tional cases, because of the hindrance to 
business resulting from the rainy and un- 
seasonable weather lately prevailing at 
many distributing points. 

GOODS, GINGHAMS AND 

GOODS. 


COTTON DRESS 


Considerable animation was experi- 
enced and an improved demand realized 
in the cotton goods department of the 
trade the past week, which has resulted 
in all the popular makes being in very 
light supply. Brown sheetings and drills 
are moving steadily, and prices are gen- 
erally firm. Wide sheetings and cotton 
flannels are largely sold ahead and stocks 
of corset jeans and sateens are well in 
hand. Silesiasand flat-fold cambrics are 
in steady request, and the best makes are 
in limited supply and very firm at ruling 
rates. Colored cottons, as denims, ticks, 
cheviots, dyed duck, checks, etc., are in 
moderate demand with a light business in 
white goods, quilts, scrims and table 
damasks. Light dress ginghams were- 
only in moderate request, but there was a 
very fair business in dark styles adapted 
to the fall trade. For seersuckers, cham- 
brays, fine Scotch zephyrs, etc., there 
was a moderate call. There was a light 
hand-to-mouth demand for seasonable 
dress fabrics tho the jobbing trade was 
somewhat irregular and upon the whole 
sluggish. Printed challies and nun’s veil- 
ings are moving steadily and leading 
makes are well sold up. Fall dress fabrics 
command a fair share of attention from 
package buyers, and leading makes of 
cashmeres, Henriettas, serges, etc., are 
well under the control of orders for later 
delivery. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Woolen goods remain quiet, with orders 
few and small, and buyers waiting to buy 
goods at half cost. There is no evidence 
of large stocks, but at the same time the 
supply is such that the buyer has things 
his own way to no little extent on the 
matter of price. Cloakings move fairly 
wellon back orders, but are otherwise 
quiet. Kentucky jeans are steady, with a 
very fair business. Dress fabrics are being 





cater. 





ket fails as yet to show real 
are low all through and most 
compared with last year. Agents 
a further slight improvement in the Me 
mand for cotton half-hose and mies? 
and women’s black and solid color stock. 
ings; but gauze and Balbriggan und: ‘ 
wear continues quiet, and prices are ton 
and unremunerative to manufactme’ | 
Wool hosiery and heavy shirts and dren : 
ers are in irrecular demand by pri 
buyers; but some fair-sized or ers fi 
leading makes are being Placed for Ja 
delivery. Fancy knit woolens, Cardi = 
and Jerseys are in moderate re uest, a 
the best makes are steadily held, — 
FOREIGN GOODs, 
The demand for goods in the fore} 
department continues to run light, and 
what is done in the shape of business j 
confined to the immediate requirements 
of the consumer, there being no disposi. 
tion to anticipate the future. This is the 
experience in all departments, goods of 
the more staple character being show, 
very little attention, while the Purchases 
of summer specialties are barely Up tog 
moderate average. There is very little 
doing in foreign fabrics to arrive, but or 
ders to a fair total amount are 
placed for American dress silks, with the 
level of prices a trifle lower than last year 
in most cases. The imports of dry goods 
at this port for the past week and gj 
January ist, 1888, compare ag follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 
Entered at the port... $1,507,048 
Thrown on markeét.... 1,437,308 San 
Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 47,152,100 53 ,485,00t 
Thrown on market.... 57,711,520 54,908.79» 








READING NOTICES. 


THE twenty-first year of the New En 
servatory of Music, Boston, which has just Gao 
a close, has been the most successful in the history of 
that phenomenally successful Institution. ¥ 
2,500 pupils have received instruction in its 
schoois of music, art, oratory. languages, literature, 
piano and organ tuning, physical culture, ete, 
State and Territory, and many other countries hav 
been represented in its halls. The ablest artists an 
teachers are in its faculty, and yearly additionsay 
made from American and European sources, 

—_— —_— ——_- > —-———— 








Mr. WM.G. CLAPP, Seéretary of the Fidel 

& Trust Co., of Sioux City, lowe. whose pene hey | 
Wall Street, this city, asks the attention of would-be 
investors to the six per-cent. bonds issued by the 
above-named company. These bonds are issuedan 
first mortgages on tarming lands in fowa, one of the 
vighon’ serioueares ~— of the Union. 

r. Clapp will take pleasure in sendingtoanyad- 
dress the pamphlet fast publish enthied tae 
cerning Western Investments,” which contains s 
great deal of information of interest to everyone, 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. D.G. PEABODY & CO., of No & Seven- 
teenth Street, Denver, Col., offer thelrservices to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT for the oe 
and sale of city and country pro and all seen. 
rities dealt inat Denver. They offerwinyvek money 
upon Denver City property, netting the investor 
e en to ten per cent. interest. 

r. Peabody has been a resident of Denversine 
1860, and is himself a large owner of re 
that city. He places many loans for his 
in the East and would be glad to send n 
concerning them to readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 


SPECIAL attention is called to the statement ol 
United States Mutual Accident Association in a 
insurance department. 

This Company has just been examined by they 
surance Department of the State of M and 
letter written ’. Knott, Superintendent 
Examiner, and by Augustus F. Harvey, Dé 
Actuary of Mo.. is we!l worth reading. these 
men have made an examination of Uni 
Mutual Accident Associatic a, and they 
they have examined carefully the assets and 
ties and find them to be as yeprencusas by the Com- 
pany. They also speak of the system of 
adopted in carrying out the details of thermo 
the Company and assert that all claimeagiatie 
pompany, except for fraud, have promptly ya 

n full. 





A WORD ABOUT GAS LIGHTING 


THERE is not a householder in New York or si} 
other city but what is interested in the sabjeee 
gas, and of all the improvements and inventions 
have been made during recent years 
lighting buildings, one of the most import mn 
to be the s¢stem of lighting introduced in this city 
the Wellsbach Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


Regarding the Wellsiach system, the New tgp 


purity,exceeds anything in use,and is about 
the price of gas. The names of the Dire peat 
for themselves.” Compe 


It might be added that the Directors of the 
py include such well-known names a8 James BSS 
me ~" Lf Cageee John Wanamaker, ™ 

uck and F. 0. French. 

Attention is directed te the advertisement 0 
Company, which appears in uur financial 


5,000 ROLLS 


FRESH 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
Straw Matting’, 


From auction and regular stock, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
d seamless 
designs 






The above includes all jointed an 
ties and colorings, in beautiful 
damask). 

We offer these 
importation. 


a 
goods at much less than the cos ; 


ALSO, 
800 rolls, slightly damaged, from the —— d 

at $4.99 per roll to $8.00 for the finest im 

dark and solid colorings. 


H. P. WILLIAMS ¢& 


250 CANALST., 












ordered to a very good extent, but the mar- 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE 8T#™ 
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Ridleys, 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Dress Goods 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


CLOSING BALANCE OF* ” 
FANCY DRESS GOODS IN STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 








COMBINATIONS, 
‘enc. on e 59c. 
At z5c. ’ 39c.. 49c , 59.) inci 
Were 56c., G5c.,  75e., rT ee 


19 PIECES FANCY SATEENS, NEW DESIGNS 
AT 2c. REDUCED FROM 2%c. 

190 PIECES FANCY LAWN TENNIS FLANNELS. 
% WIDE, AT 35c. A YARD. 


BLACK GOODS. 


gILK WARP CLAIRETTE......... 

s{LK WARP CONVENT CL ora. | $I 00 
aiLK WARP TAMISE. eed 

SILK WARP PRINCETTA......... | A YARD. 
“SILK WARP I PERIAL TWILLS| VERY CHEAP 


WHITE SUITS. 


LADIES’ WHITE SUITS, WELL TRIMMED, $5.90. 

MISSES’ WHITE SUITS, AGES 10 TO 17, GOOD 
QUALITY, $3.90. 

MISSES’ WHITE SUITS, AGES 4 TO 10, WELL 
TRIMMED, $1.45. 

MISSES’ GINGHAM, SEERSUCKER ANDSATEEN 
SUITS, $1.69 TO $2.25. 

MISSES’ BLUE FLANNEL 
TRIMMED WHITE BRAID, $2.9. 


SPORTING GOODS. 


FISHING TACKLE IN EVERY DETAIL: HOOKS, 
LINES, REELS, POLES, etc.; LAWN TENNIS 
NETS, RACKETS, DUMB BELLS, INDIAN CLUBS, 
BASE BALLS AND BATS, BELTS, CAPS, CATCH- 
ERS’ MASKS AND BOXING GLOVES. 

GARDEN SETS, STEEL AND WOODEN RAKES, 
HOES, MOWERS, GARDEN — AND LAWN 
WATURES; GAS AND OIL STOVES. ALL MAKES 
ANDSiZES; LOWEST PRICES. 


TRUNKS. 


VERY LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, FROM THE 
CHEAPEST PACKING TRUNK AT Tic. TO THE 
FINEST SOLE LEATHER AT $13. 

STEAMER TRUNKS, DRESSING TRUNKS, 
DRUMMERS’ TRUNKS, ETC., CABINET TRUNKS, 
WITH DRAWERS, 827. 

VALISES AND HAND SATCHELS, ALL SIZES 
AND PRICES. STEAMER CHAIRS AND COM- 
PLETE STEAMER OUTFITS. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


FROM $5.29 UP TO $17.0. POSITIVELY THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
HAMMOCKS, WITH AND WITHOUT AWNINGS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, | “~— 


409, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


66 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 
AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


1000 PIECES, A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE 
STOCK, JUST PURCHASED AT ay 5 a Rn 
BACK IEIC E 'TO CLOSE OUT gv ICKLY, AT LES 


SAILOR SUITS, 


HAN COST OF PRODUCTIO 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
FI a % OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION 
NE NCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS 
RITE MATTINGS as LOW 


$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


$I. CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
FICE FURNISHINGS. AW ENDLESS ASSORT- 


LACE CURTAIN S, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VA- 
RIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH-AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y. 


ONE CENT 


@ day is a very small sum, but it will more 
pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








L.C.HOPKINS, JNO.J DONALDSON, 
President. 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


627-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway New Vo 
‘ estern Union Building.) and 
HOUSES:) 366 Fuiten St., Brooklyn, 





We ask especial attention to our Sanatory Wool- 
en Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
cate, white cashmere, and light. soft woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth- preserving Sume 
mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(in Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
and linen sheets abs»rb and hold moisture to the 
great aiscomfort and peril of the slumberer, these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impossible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellenee, They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material aiso sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW VORK, 


FR BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMVORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


WALL-PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATORS, 


Have this season made special and ex- 
clusive designs, to which the attention 
of those contemplating interior decora- 
tion is especially invited, including 


many 

OFTHE HIGHEST GRADE. 
Attention is also called to their Eng- 

lish, French, German, and Japanese 

Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 

WALL HANGINGS. 


ALSO, 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE O. 





THE ONLY 5. OF 


THE GREAT 


SANITARY 


Bi Midieze, Wall Covering 


WE POSITIVELY GU TARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 


NEW YORK, 






BALTIMORE 
/ ae HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The Mandsomest and Most Ero- 
nombeal Coal Stoves in the world, 
THE B. C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
hp Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md. 
A RLSUSATERE RE ATE MANTEL 


end for Circulars and prices, 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1888 OPENS JUNE 16TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
SUMMER HOMES FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 
Beautifully Illustrated, Instructive and 


Readable. 


CONTAINING VALUABLE INFORMATION AS TO 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER, 


With a complete list of Summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses: 
In the Catskills, in the Walkill wenligy: iv 
the Susquehanna Valley, in i - 


rondacks, in the Mohawk Valley, 
at =aratoga and Lake George, 


and along the West Shore of the Hudson River. 
CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE MAP OF THE 
CATSKILLS EVER PUBLISHED, 


pant nd Jour. address, with five cents in stamps, te H. 

E. General Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 363 

| way, New York, and a copy w@l be 
you as soon as issued. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 








mailed to 











The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake, 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent oo application to 
Tr. EK. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 

OR AT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
A R.A AA 





jn COOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN TO LADIES. 


test offer. Now — ime 
to my orders for = ad 
Te Coffees a 


and gouure a a beaatital 
Rose C 





re HBEAS For 





TYPE, aaa ae AND MATERIALS 
VA N DERBURGH, WELLS & C 
“Strong Slat” Gases and Ca rvicys Chases, Dee. etc 
OMPLETE OUT 


Engravers! TURKEY BOX: WOOD, Machinests 
Keer cer. FULTOR & DUTCH te. N. VY 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 





See page 3!. 
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THE 


28) UNEXCELLED 


< FIRE WORKS. 
} Flags, Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexeelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and {! PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U. S&S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 


in the Trade. 


Susurance. 
NATURAL GAS. 


THE Fire Commissioners of Buffalo 
have sent to the Common Council of that 
city a communication concerning the re- 
cent natural gas fires. After recom- 
mending the most stringent rules and 
saying that only sheer good luck saved 
the destruction of many millions, they 
urge that the gas be shut off from the 
city entirely until efficient safeguards are 
provided. The fire most particularly re- 
ferred to is that which destroyed St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church, one of the most 
beautiful and valuable church edifices of 
Buffalo. This church had the gas “ laid 
on”; something went wrong, the myste- 
rious illuminent from the unknown earth 
interior broke loose, an excessive pressure 
drove a column of flaming gas into the 
building, which swiftly went in the usual 
way. 

All that is known of natural gas 
is that it is thus far abundant, is al- 
most as cheap as daylight, has other 
advantages than cheapness over ordi- 
nary fuel in many uses, is exceedingly 
handy, and has only to be *‘ touched off.” 
It goes of itself, but how it goes and to 
what ultimate results nobody knows, 
and nobody appears to care. Puny tho 
the efforts of the individual man are, 
those of the collective man accomplish 
many changes, which are not always 
what he either intends or foresees. It is 
a well ascertained fact that too prodigal 
consumption of forests causes alternations 
of drought and flood, thus, in a measure, 
working out climatic modifications. To 
destroy matter or to remove it away from 
the earth is not possible; yet man is dig- 
ging away at the earth’s crust all the 
time, and is it not quite beyond probability 
that this long course of shifting matter 
may have something to do with subter- 
ranean disturbances? Wells which spout 
oil and gas do so asa release of internal 
pressure somewhere; is it irrational to 
fear that this alternation of pressure may 
lead to disastrous effects on the stability 
of the earth’s crust? However attractive 
‘*a natural gas town,” like Findldy, O., 
for instance, may be as a place for get- 
ting speculative fortunes, is such a town 
u desirable place of residence? Are we 
not presumptuous, sometimes, in our dar- 
ing attempts to harness natural forces 
and hire them without paying wages and 
asking consent? 

At least, the fire hazard of natural gas 
is unquestionable. In one instance, in a 
Pennsylvania town where the new bless- 
ing had been duly connected and “ laid 
on,” somebody had done or neglected 
something about the connect.ons and had 
left too much ‘ head,” so that, when 
lighted at nightfall, huge jets of flame 
shot up nearly to the ceilings; there was 
hurrying to and fro till somebody was 
found to shut off the gas entirely, and 
meanwhile the town narrowly escaped 
being set on fire at once from one end to 
the other. An unrdewriter’s committee 
in Indiana—where ‘‘ safe” natural gas 
already debited with a fire loss of $100,000 
—made an examination of the subject 
and noted a number of special sources of 
danger. One of these is imperfect piping. 


collars, where it awaits the usual candle; 
mains are laid too near the surface, and 
the first freezing of the ground over them 
pulls open their joints; in some extreme 
eases there are no real joints, for one 
private line is reported which was made 
of ordinary gas-pipe without plumber or 
gas-fitter, axle-grease being used in place 
of lead! Could reckless presumption go 
farther? 

Another source of danger is in the im- 
perfect appliances for burning. No spe- 
cial stoves were found ready, the discov- 
ery of this cheap and handy gas being 
unforeseen, and so existing stoves made 
for coal and wood were used. Base-burn- 
ixg stoves, which are intended to heat 
near the floor, are decidedly wrong when 
used with gas, the heat at the bottom 
having been known to fire the floor 
through sheet-metal protectors, the gas 
being intensely hot, and there being no 





deposit of ashes to retard radiation, 


Defective joints allow escape of gas into. 
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When a suitable stove does appear, it 
must combine a small fire-box with a 


large radiating surface, and must have a 
flue-pipe of not more than three inches 
diameter. 

The ** defective flue” which has always 
been so potent a cause of fires is particu- 
larly defective when used for natural gas, 
for ordinary flues are entirely unsuited 
to it. The ordinary assumption is that 
soot and sparks are the danger, and that 
when those are wanting the danger goes 
with them. But when soot is not itself 
burning, it is a non-conductor and pro- 
tects the bricks from overheating; on the 
contrary, natural gas finds the bricks ofa 
new flue clean and makes no soot, and in 
time burns off the soot of an old flue, so 
that the heat is expended directly upon 
the unprotected bricks. Tile flues are es- 
pecially dangerous, and should be prohib- 
ited. Material fuel, of whatever sort, al- 
ways sets free some moisture in burning, 
and this moisture tempers the heat; nat- 
ural gas evolves an entirely dry heat, and 
thus necessarily tries the flaes more, The 
gas also rises of itself, not being dependent 
upon rarefaction; hence the pipe from 
stove to flues should be contracted in size. 
An opening near the bottom of the flue 
should also be made, to prevent overheat- 
ing by turning in an air current, and not 
more than two stoves should be allowed 
to discharge into the same flue. One of 
the most special sources of danger is the 
fact that the gas is turned full ‘‘on” or 
** off’ at once, thus causing the walls of 
the flue to be heated and cooled suddenly 
instead of graduully as by solid fuel, 
whence comes chipping and cracking. 

[he very abundance of the articleisa 
source of danger. There being no check 
from considerations of economy, people 
use all they want, and they want a great 
deal; so they burn too wuch of it and 
overheat everything. The most immedi- 
ate cure for this is to charge for the stuff 
by measure, but the thorough cure 
is to come through its ceasing to be 
cheap. The committee recon mend that 
no supply pipes be taken into cellars or 
under foundations, but that they be car- 
ried up on the outside of building walls, 
with branches laid over (not under), the 
flooring in each story; the strong odor of 
the gas is favorable to discovery of its 
leaking, but discovery will be much more 
effective if this mode of pipe laying is 
followed. 

The Chronicle's fire tables show that 
among the leading known fire causes 
in the State of Pennsylvania, natural gas 
oveupied the tenth place in point of de- 
structiveness, in 1885, the third place in 
1886, and the fifth place in 1887; also that 
its percentage as to the number of fires of 
known origin was 1.02 in 1885, 3.48 in 1886 
and 4 in 1887. The Chronicle admits the 
possibility that it has tosome extent sub- 
stituted its own hazards and fires for 
those of other fuel, and so that its mis- 
chiefs have been entirely an addition to 
the sum total, yet thinks it has caused 
two fires for every one which it may have 

prevented by this substitution. 

The inevitable way is to rush into the 
use of any such discovery and find out 
the necessary precautions afterward— 
meanwhile insurance is expected to pay 
the cost. In time—when the unsuitable- 
ness of existing stoves becomes evident 
enough and the probability of perma- 
nence in. .he gas supply seems great 
enough—iz.vention will improve the ap- 
plianccs. It would be tco much to say 
that natural gas cannot be used with 
safety but as yetitis not. Some twenty- 
five cities are already supplied with it, 
and the Standard Oil Company has begun 
to consider the adapting of the * pipe- 

line’ system to it. Competent authori- 
ties estimate—that is, guess—that from 
fields already discovered and tapped 
‘*there is a sufficient supply to last all 
possible consumers for at least fifty 
years, and new deposits are being found 
daily.” This is the rather strong way in 
which the Insurance Times puts it. It all 
these guesses about abundance and per- 
manence are verified, possibly natural gas 
is a boon—possibly not. Nature’s store- 
house is crammed with treasures for man 
to tind, adapt, and use; but they are all 
at his own peril. There is no guaranty 
that he shall not be hurt, and there are 
plenty of practical illustrations of that 
worse speed which is said to be the prod- 
uct of the more haste. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 

participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 

contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 

Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


pe $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 








The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 


during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 

Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,1 15,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 


"—INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PREs’T. 


AMERICAN | 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable, 

All Policies Incontestable after one year. 

No deduction on account of deferred pre- 

miums, 
Neo restriction on travel or residence after 

one year, 
No restriction on occupation except in 


Army or Navy in actual war 


JOHN J,MACFARLANE, President, 

L, E, PFEIFFER, vice kt resident. 
HENRY W., SMITH, Actuary, 
GEO, C, WILSON, Jr., Sec, and Treas 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


STG A80;683 78 











THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


“Te Oa 
or) ete gn 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
CO. P. FRALEIGH. Secretary. 
a. WHEELW& IGAT. Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


Increase in assets over................ 100, 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force. .......$2.400,000 








POLICIES LOM PATTER 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, -ROMPTLY 
ABSOLUTE SECU RITY, 
The most liberal and equitabil 
with recognized wanmness | ae Snes CORRE 


J. ™M,. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent t 
pany. are invited to address J. s. GAPENEY Soe 
tendent of A at Home Mftice, 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of * 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








NIAGARA. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


caus Sem{-Annual Statement, Jan. Ists 1888, 





poseseccece ceses 500.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance...... - 1.18% ‘29 BR | ABRETS...... .........000 coccvceee 84,608, 16 
Reserve for all other liabiliti . s ‘4 _ Saale: 3.8. q 
Retest omer hal "HAS agg gp | MART Lain ESSE 88 
Fyne eae cag STE nccecece censesssennstons $784,044 66 
Pines. conscenedetnsencemanel $2.237,491 50 Cash surrender values stated in every policy, 


aranteed by the Massachussetts Non Forfeltee 


aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
__C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t, 


PETER NOTMAN, Presiden 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. on —_—-- 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. THK 


MANHATTAN 











WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. LIFE INS. Co., 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- OF NEW YORK. 
holders have the advan- 1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


tage over those of al 
other companies, in Nen- General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira. 
forfeitable dividends to | ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
keep their policies in | liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
ferce. ‘AMES M. McLEAN, President. 
See Charter. J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. siTOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 8. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary, 
. STFRRINCE sernere 


What the Insurance Department of Missouri Has to Say 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUA 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY. 


STATE OF MISSOURI. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 

ST. LouIs, May 11th, 1888 | 

The bearer, E. W. Knott, Deputy Superintendent of this Department, is hereby spe- 
cially appointed by me to make a personal examination into the affairs of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association of the City of New York, and is duly authorized to 


de all acts necessary for such examination. 
Witness my hand and official seal. ALFRED CARR, Superintendent. 











NEw YORK, May 26th, 1888. 
CHARLES B. PEET, Esq., President United States Mutual Accident Association. 
Dear Sir :—At the completion this day of an examination of your cow pany, by direc 
tion of Hon. Alfred Carr, Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Mis- 
souri, we take pleasure in testifying that the facts of the annual statement of the com- 
pany for Dec. 31st last were truthfully set forth; that your company was then in possession 
of the assets claimed, and that its liabilities were accurately determine4. 

The vouchers and returned checks, indorsed by beneficiaries, for death loss claims, 
and by the insured under disability claims, with their accompanying proofs, have been 
duly compared by us in detail and found to be correct. The balance of items constitut- 
ing the remainder of the disbursements of 1887 were also compared with the books and 
proved to be true. 

For the income account the items were verified, by comparison of the entries, from 
the first detail by individual numbers of certificates in the daily receipt books and 
policy registers through the whole system of records, to the final entry in the ledger, to 
asufficient extent to satisfy us that no misstatement can have occurred, and that all the 
account is correct. 

We find also that the system of checks adopted in carrying out the detail of current 
office work is ample to detect error in any direction. and to protect the company, its offi- 
cers and members in all their relations with one another. 


As far as can be known from the paucity of statistics of casuaities available for pub- 
lic comparison, the ratio of total losses by the company to total numbers insured—neary 
the whole business of the company being in the preferred classes of hazard—seems to Dé 
exceedingly favorabie, the cost so far not having eaceeded $3.00 per thousand of indem 
nity. All claims against the company, except for fraud, have been paid” prom tly - 
full. In cases of change of occupation, while a policy is in force, from a preferred, bol 
hazardous class, as from the life of a merchant to that of a cowboy, the policy 1s —— 
scaled incase of loss to an amount which would have been originally written in the lat 
class. . 

The practice of the company in charging a uniform assessment and in making the 
amount ef policy vary with the risk assumed, seems to be upon a more correct basis t 
tbat of uniform policy with variable premium. ; nt 

We are satisfied that the business of the company fromitsorganization to the ee 
time has been honestly and judiciously administered, and that its whole system © a 
counts, and the intercourse of its managers with its members, are compact and uD 
method not easily to be improved upon. 


Very respectfully, yours, etc., 


E. W. KNOTT, Supt. and Examiner, 1 t. of Missouri. 
AUG. F. HARVEY, Department Actuary, | 18- Dept ° i 





Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfetture law of 1850. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every poser. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s > 





JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


at ted to 

Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance 4 fong as you live, by eee ads nrable 

cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and paid for, Yeucando this by s The ‘safest, M 

term polic in he Ma ph at Seyines Life Aavesenee SOUS 20 Broadway, New Yor! je. 

economical and fa'rert system of life insurance attainable. bil 
Among ali life insurance companies the Provédent Savings shows the largest raties of assets to lia 

and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 





POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agétig, wanted. 


{June . 1888, “ is. 
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pi SEVENTY-RIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


June 7, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“lice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the Bist of December, 1887. 
on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











aary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Januaxy, 1887........0eeeeeees oe 1,417,600 13 
fotal Marine Premiums $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
Di ecsancouenes ovvesie $1,'99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPCDSCS......++-seeeeeseeee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
474,429 88 
1,362,986 U7 
218,192 40 
Amount........ eoccccce eeeccces ccccccescece $12,237,263 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
beredeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 

mvilicease. The certificates to be produced at the 

timed payment and canceled. 
Adidend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
ame premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Mat December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
med on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

Byorder of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P,. BURDETT, 
de HAVENS Gua’s Re MARSH ETL 
JAMES LOW. : JAMES G. DE FORDST. 
WM. STU CHARLESD. RVERICH 
BENJAMIN. ii "FIELD, JOHN L. : 

OSIA Li GEORGE BLins 

MOND Wi COR LIES ANON Ww HARD, 
H WN s Haye _ DW BLL ton 

3 ’D FLOYD-JO NES. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS ITLAN 
eat Salgl O ! al 

. Top WAT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. Macy 


M 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second N. Second Vice-President. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Ovriers, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
eanents 5 Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. 








_ for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... ...ccsceseee 920,997 61 | 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S, $4,875,623 03 


Thiscompany conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS serie 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A A, MecURDY, 
San 3 BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN 
E BLIS: E R 





RGE B .. E. O 
HIRAM BARNEY, JNO. L. RIKER, 
CHA YC, BOWEN, JOHN H. REED, 
RW R Conti a FRED Ré . A 
pu CPEs WM. M. RICHARDS, 

OR HI TTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
; GEN H. EARLE, WM. A. S 

HUES FRASER. LawitienCr TURNURE, 
wit HN CRUE ID VERnINYE 
RADISH Jo JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, See. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Brookiym Dep't. 





, CO, 
Philadelphia, 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................$71,819,623 48 
REVENUE = CCOUNT. - 





PUORBREB sc cccccccccccscccescececccsccosscccoccccceseoenscoebeseceesoesoes +++ $19,328,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18f7..........6..eeeeeee savecencanss + 1,061,666 15—$18,286,853 72 
Interest and rents, etc........... eeccce ddewseboncencenecsscogsoceoseren eoteees 4,252,430 50 
Less Interest accrued January 1St. 1887.....6..-00eceeeee deccoccceocccoes see «486,497 10— — 3, 65,983 40— $22,052,787 12 
"$93,872,410 60 
' aa 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same)............. ««se00s peeses edecesers eovsece degccsecnccccccseses $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Total Paid Policy-holders....... eisese Covedsececcccosooseseceessocooce $9,535,210 79 
Taxes and re-insurances..........0.++.. Poccerccccececccocs seo eccocencdevesdovctsoscoceeocs 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc.............. betaine Se ee ee 8,531,026 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ gasbdnceeeee asesce 629,300 98—$15,960,093 43 


$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramsit.............-scceeeceecceeeeeeree seneeceeeeeees $5,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, eae a 49,088,286 14 
BRS TRREABR, . ccccccccccccoccccs coccsccccvesoces Sosorccosssosngeccosecceeaeccs ceeeoeeceeeses 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUTTY)... .cccccccscccccccccccccccsccccccccess eeecesseees. + seeecseccseesccescceecscece 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

SEROUS Oo SVSP BRAG ccc cs cvcccevccccssesss coccnee 00 sescccesccccesecees 4@ 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Taam. 1at, UBB. .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccesccccscccs cocecccceses eocceccecccocoscccccces 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cellection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agent’ DAIANCES......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescecees 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888 488,477 59—$79,912,517 





Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report ted 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 ...... 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,167,528 68 





#$83,079,845 8F 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMENT..........-.-+seeeeeee Sabpevbeeeeadeesédeesescoone $327,008 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct€..........cceccesecccececececcesccceeteececeeseeeseess 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...............-..e005 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)..............05 cccecccceeeees sees 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net PremiuM...........cccccececececeeceeecececes $€8,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 3lst, 1887...............+- 1,592,098 00- 00— 70,599,740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


DUTT GRE adc i dinhecccccecenscccccccccccnccisccsesesscnssesss 4,176,425 25 
SA BB Te Fe BI Bis ons icc chk c cotivesceccdassncnewsicssiensees 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— ~~ $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
COE, accaccinvaschessuipetsctanimedeesinereticeheantaey bubehiwedettant 646,806 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1883...........0.0scesesseesesesseees vesscccccsscese SARIS 099.88 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ Jhitbveebsodnasttinttesmetie ste aeeeawe 52,886 73 








$76,428,265 74 
aude $6,651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .........6.ccceeceee ceeeenes 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
| ere $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 

Total number of policies in force Dec., 3ist, 1887, 113,323. 

Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 

TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 


ELIAS S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A, HUNTINGTON, M.D,, Medical Direeter, 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided amon, 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,699,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 

riod, over 
$243,000.000, 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
(nsurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Matual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five year Pe- 
riod ending 


Additions, 












$616 16 

1,259 59 

1,311 89 

1,369 32 

1,317 04 

- 1,318 00 

er ee 538 00 

Post Mortem Dividend eens 109 00 

TORE BTID, oc ccccccocstcccqecccccenesectenen $7.859 00 

kg ee ee eee ee 5,000 00 

Total Claim Paid .. $12,839 00 

Total Premiums 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of 

Premiums received.................. 86,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity, 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred. 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending 
1876 


Additions 
S6U5 H 






$ 
6% 
526 34 
Total additions................ sabebncede eee $1,556 M4 
DO OP Picks cdc ctcseSinndctnacicsscbeant 6,200 00 
Total amount received $7,986 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 
miums surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,885,340 18,092,719 28,290,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 98,304,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
4,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 3,457,928 37,820,507 
108,583,501 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
resuks so profitable to the policy-holder asthe Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits, 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 


Patd to poticy-hold.- 


cates, oa 


Amount re- ments and pur- 





ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,050,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,094 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 
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Old and Young. 


THE ROSE AND THE WIND. 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 











HE was a Cabbage, sturdy and stout, 
And she was a dainty Rose: 

She said he was only a stupid lout, 

And she tossed her head with a pretty flont, 
‘Why see,” she said, *‘ where he grows !’’ 


“That kitchen garden surely he knows 
Is the place for such as he— 
What folly that he should once dare sup- 
pose 
He might raise his eyes to a stately Rose— 
The Wind’s the lover for me!”’ 


The Wind from across the summer Sea, 
From golden lands of the Sun, 

Came over the blossoming, warm, sweet lea, 

And he kissed her once, then he fled in glee, 
And broke the heart he had wcn! 
Boston, MASS. 





> 
THE STORY OF ISABEL. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER,. 





Far up the eastern slope of a rugged 
hill, in a remote corner of New England, 
once stood a small house, bearing evi- 
dence in its own weather-beaten exterior 
and the condition of such out-buildings 
and fences as remained, to age, poverty, 
and that sort of shiftlessness that comes 
of asettled conviction of the vanity of 
keeping up a battle with untoward envi- 
ronments. 

Near the house a fewacres had been 
cleared, in a measure, of rocks and 
stumps, and forced into bearing reluctant 
harvests of corn and potatoes; in the rear 
a few more of stony pasture, overrun 
with wild growths that love the rough 
bosom of a rocky hill-side, afforded sus- 
tenance throughout a part of the year to 
a emall flock of sheep. 

From the door might be seen, in clear 
weather, the roofs and spires of Hillbury 
Center lying in a hollow of the bills off 
to the south, but no other human habita- 
tions were visible. 

The loneliness of the place was com- 
plete. Even in summer, when the river 
that watered the base of the hills wound 
like a silver ribbon throughout the vast 
greenness of the all-encompassing forests, 
even then the Downes farm never lost its 
look of drear, almost tragic, forlornness. 

From the cracked and sunken door- 
stone, near which in summer some old- 
fashioned plants grew and blossomed, the 
ground sloped unevenly down to the nar- 
row, stony road, that went zig-zagging 
down the hill-side in an irresponsible 
fashien of its own, disappearing in the 
maze of stunted pines and scrubby oaks 
that grew about the foot of the hill. 

In this lonely, almost inaccessible re- 
treat there lived, some years ago, the Wid- 
ow Downes, a bent, prematurely aged wo- 
man, upon whose face ten years of 
wretched wifehood had left an impress 
that ten subsequent years of widowhood 
had failed to efface. 

There were moments when its settled 
gloom was broken by something akin to 
joy and content, and these were when the 
woman’s faded eyes rested upon the face 
of Isabel, her only child, the child who 
had come into her sere, loveless, hopeless 
life, bringing with her a happiness so in- 
tense and absorbing, that her lost youth 
seemed to have come back to her, and 
not even Bill Downes’s brutality could 
make her utterly miserable again. But 
this brightness never lasted long, for in- 
variably the mother’s gaze fell from the 
transparently fair young face upon the 
crutches that supported the slight, unde- 
veloped figure of the crippled girl, and 
again the shadow overspread the care- 
lined features, a sigh shook the bent fig- 
ure, and a sudden flame from the smol- 
dering embers of an unquenchable resent- 
ment showed itself for an instant in the 
dull eyes. 

The people who lived in the little settle- 
ment at the foot of the hill, known as 
Poverty Corners, had known Bill Downes 
from his vicious boyhood up to his no less 
vicious manhood, and had wondered 
greatly when the handsome dare-devil 
had swooped down into a neighboring 
valley and borne off as his wife the 


How should they know by what specious 
lies, what earnest promises, what ardent 
vows, he had besieged ard carried the 
weak citadel of an innocent, loving girl's 
affections? Besides was he not in his 
way a handsome fellow, richly endowed 
with that quality of masterfulness which 
has ever prevailed with women? They 
had wondered, and shaken their heads, 
both then and later on, when rumors of 
the woman’s changed looks had awak- 
ened suspicions that were strengthened 
by the unexplained mystery surrounding 
the misfortune of the only child of the 
ill-assorted pair, and that was all. It was 
not their business to interfere, and for the 
matter of that, people must expect to lie 
in the beds they make for themselves. 
Visitors were not encouraged, either be- 
fore or after Bill Downes’s death, and as 
the years passed the lonely homestead 
and its occupants were seldom men- 
tioned. 

Lucy Downes had outlived, forgotten, 
and forgiven much; the agony of ade- 
frauded heart, the daily outrages perpe- 
trated by the brute to whom in her inno- 
cence and weakness she had given her- 
self, a thousand nameless tortures and 
inflictions—she had steeled herself to bear 
all these in silence, as she believed was 
her duty; but there was one hour that 
lighted up all the murky past with a lurid 
flame, one monstrous, unforgetable, un- 
pardonable wrong, that she had not even 
tried to forget or forgive, the memory of 
which could never die as long as her an- 
guished mother-heart continued to beat. 
Isabel herself remembered dimly, with 
a sickening contraction of her heart,a 
scene far back in her childhood, a con- 
fused scene of terror, cries, terrible faces, 
blows, pain, all merging into sleep and 
darkness. She recalled vaguely a time 
previous to this when she had run about 
the house and the fields like other chil- 
dren. She retained dim memories of a 
time, very long ago, when one who must 
have been her mother, had smiled over 
her as she rocked her to sleep after a 
merry frolic, and sung pretty jingles and 
cradle songs for her amusement. She re- 
membered that after that dreadful time 
she could run no more, and instead of 
song and frolic, hot tears fell nightly on 
her wondering little face, and the 
little girl, hobbJing in and out after the 
silent, sad-faced mother, learned very 
soon to know that in her little world the 
times were sadly out of joint, and that no 
earthly power might set them right. 

The lowering, inflamed face, the stum- 
bling step, the harsh voice, that had been 
the terror of her childhood had long ago 
vanished, and Isabel knew that her 
father was dead, that his death had been 
a mercy, that his grave was unvisited, 
his name a forbidden utterance. 

So these two, mother and daughter, 
had lived for years in their mountain 
solitude, seldom seeing any human face 
but each other's, that of the hired man, 
and the boy who during the summer 
months shared Isabel’s task of guarding 
the sheep on the hill-side from the at- 
tacks of marauding dogs. 

Isabel had grown to womanhoud, a shy, 
slight creature, with a delicate, thought- 
ful face, set in a frame of marvelous red- 
dish-brown hair, and with strange moods 
and odd ways that made her a mystery 
to all who saw her, to her own mother, 
most of all to herself. 

It had been the mother’s life-motive to 
make her child such restitution and com- 
pensation as layin her power. To this 
end she toiled, sacrificed, planned and 
hoarded. Toshield Isabel from all that 
was coarse and hard, to clothe her as 
daintily as she knew how, to gratify 
every wish as soon as uttered, had been 
her absorbing thought: and this homage 
was accepted by the girl with the same 
unconscious, guiltless egoism with which 
a flower drinks in the dew and the sun- 
shine. 

Her education had not been neglected. 
Mrs. Downes had enjoyed some early ad- 
vantages—had even been a teacher at one 
time, and for some years had taught the 
child herself ; but as before long Isabel's 
eager mind had absorbed all her store of 

knowledge, and reached out for wider 





sweetest, best-educated girl it contained. 


twice a week from ‘The Center” during 

a part of the year to continue her instruc- 

tion, the girl herself not being equal to 

the long, tiresome drive. At fifteen, 

therefore, Isabel was quite abreast of 

others of her age in those studies that 

formed the rather limited curriculum of 

the village schools. And she had read 

far moe, and far different, books. Poe- 

try, of course, was her passion, Every 

verse contained in the school readers, the 

enti. econtents of the hymn-book,any fugi- 

tive scrap of rhyme that fell in her way, 

was not precisely ‘‘learned by heart,” but 

remained in hermemory without effort of 

her own. It was a great day when Isabel 

discovered that there were ‘ whole vol- 

umes” of poetry in the world. The dis- 

covery opened up to her a vista of daz- 

zling and perpetual delight. It seemed to 

her that life had nothing more to offer. 

The man at ‘‘ The Center” who sold books 

among many other things, soon learned 

to feel a deep interest in the sad, taciturn 

woman who visited his place, from time 

to time, and bought without question 

any and every book he chanced to offer ; 

and having learned of the invalid girl 

for whom they were destined, he was at 

considerable.pains to provide such books 

as seemed to him suitable, or as were se- 

lected by Isabel herself, quite at random, 

from the publishers’ eatalog. And in 

course of time Isabel’s library would 

not have discredited far more pretentious 

homes, even in New England. 

So the girl,in the midst of sordid and 

prosaic surroundings, lived on in her ideal 

world, denizened by heroes, gods, saints 

and all manner of dream-folk, quite con- 

tent so long as the out-door world was 
green,and the sun shone warm on the 
hill--ide, and she could lie there with her 
books and her thoughts, and often, too, 

with young Davy,the shepherd-boy, for a 
companion—the only youthful companion 

she had ever known. 

Isabel was fond of Dave. He was a 
sturdy fellow, a little older than herself, 
with a strong, honest face, bright dark 
eyes, andamerry laugh. His educational 
advantages had been far inferior to Isa- 
bel’s, and besides secretly adoring the girl, 
poor Dave regarded her as a marvel of 
erudition, and the hours when he was 
permitted to lie in the sweet fern at alittle 
distance from his divinity, and watch 
from beneath his ragged straw hat, and 
listen the play of her features to her read- 
ing of the poetry he loved no less than 
she—these were hours of perfect,unalloyed 
happiness to the boy. Try to imagine the 
effect of these poetical images, rhythmical 
cadences, dramatic presentation of deeds 
of heroic sacritice, passion and devotion, 
upon these unspoiled, ignorant, and eager 
minds. It might be compared to a gor- 
geous pageant, a triumphal procession, 
through some rural by-way hedged with 
hawthorne and wild-rose. At such times 
Isabel’s face was transfigured into un- 
earthly beauty, while in Dave’s rude, 
tanned features was that which plainly 
showed that those bare, dusty feet buried 
in the pasture-grasses, would one day be 
compelled to bear their owner through 
other paths than those of Poverty Cor- 
ners, and the hill side farm. 

It wason one of these summer days 
that the two were together on the hill- 
side. The reading was finished, and one 
of the long silences that generally ensued 
had setin. It was the first genuine sum- 
mer day of the season; there were to-day 
no lurking chills to steal upon one in 
shady places; one could plunge into the 
very heart of the forest and feel thorough- 
ly warm to one’s inmost being. 

It was so still that one could plainly 
hear the sheep cropping the grass far 
down the hill-side; the nestling of the 
birds in their leafy solitudes, and even the 
almost noiseless rustle of tiny insect 
creatures in the grass about them. Sud- 
denly a hermit-thrush sent his unspeak- 
ably beautiful note thrilling through the 
silence, and Isabel awoke from her reverie 
and looked over at Dave. 

** Dave,” she said, very softly, and with 
the far-off look still in her eyes. ‘‘I wonder 
how the men and women lvok who write 
all these beautiful poems, and make all 
these lovely pictures ? Wouldn’t you love 





4 culture, a teacher was induced to come 








“* Wall, I d’know,” said Dave, who was 
of a more practical turn of mind, and 
possessed a sense* of humor which Isabe} 
lacked entirely; ‘I d’know. | guess 
they look pretty much the same as other 
folks.” 

Isabel shook her head. 

ss No,” she protested, “ they couldn’t 
Jook like other folks, Dave. You know 
a person’s character shows itself in his 
face, and if a person is always thinking of 
beautiful things, and doing beantify| 
things, his face must show it.” 

“‘Mebbe you're right,” said Dave, watch- 
ing the varying lightand shade on the 
speaker’s own bright, spirituelle face, 
‘* I guess you’re more’n half right.” 

‘* T often try to imagine how poets and 
artists look;” mused Isabel. ‘I think 
they must be more like saints or angels 
than human beings.” 

An amused look stole into Daves 
brown eyes, 

‘I d’know as I ever saw a poet,” he 
presently said; ‘‘ but I saw one o’ them 
artist fellers once, two or three years 
ago down by the saw-mill.” 

‘‘Oh, Dave! Did you really? How did 
he look?” breathlessly said Isabel, ignor. 
ing Dave’s mischievous smile. 

‘Wall; he didn’t come up to my idea 
of an angel, exactly,” answered the boy. 
‘*He was about as queer-lookin’ an old 
rooster as ever I saw—taller’n a well. 
sweep, an’ about as big around the body, 
His hair, what they was of it, was yaller, 
an’ his hat set right on top of his ears, an’,” 
continued Dave, with a droll laugh, “he 
had big blue goggles on!” 

“Oh, Dave!” protested Isabel; “he 
couldn’t have been a real artist !” 

‘“‘Oh yes, he was!” insisted the boy. 
‘* He had a big tin box full of paints and 
brushes, an’ a big book to paint in; an’ he 
had a kind of frame to set up in front of 
himself to put the book on, an’ a big 
white umbrella to set under—afraid of 
hurtin’ his complexion, I s’pose—an’ a 
camp-stool to set on. I was settin’ onthe 
dam fishin’ when he came down. it 
lo, Bub,’ says be. If there’s anyling 
makes me mad it’s to have one o’ them 
city fellers call me‘ Bub’! So I new 
took any notice of him at first. ‘Set still 
where you are,’ says he, as cool as a oe 
cumber; ‘ you’]l work in first rate.’ Aw 
he set up his machine, an began paintin’ 
away for dear life; an’ then I began to 
understand what he meant by sayin’Id 
‘ work in first rate’—he meant he was go- 
ing to put me in his picture. So I gotup 
and cleared out, for I hadn’t any notion 
of bein’ painted in my every-day cloth, 
like that ‘Barefooted Boy’ that’s i 
Whittier’s book. Not if I knew myself? 

Isabel laughed softly at Dave’s story, 
andagain a long silence intervened. But 
presently it was again broken by Isabel 

“Dave,” she said, ‘‘do you know, lam 
thinking all the time of these things; of 
the poems we are reading, and the men 
and women who write them. Many of 
them were poor boys and girls, like you 
and—and me, Dave! And Dave,” she 
went on, her cheeks flushed and her voice 
trembling, ‘‘ don’t laugh ; but sometimes, 
when I am lyingawake in the night, 0 
when I am alone up here, a strange feel- 
ing comes over me, and [ find myself 
making verses, Dave! Verses about the 
clouds, and the woods, and my sheep- 
all the things that are around me— 
sometimes these verses I make sound like 
poetry! Oh,” she cried, fervently, “if 
only I might do it—write verses that 
would be printed, and read far and wide 
by people who never knew or heard of 
me—and if I could see my name among 
the rest, I would not mind being poo: 
and sickly, and—and lame, Dave! I should 
be happy all my life long!” 

‘* Well,” said Dave, with an air of pet 
fectconviction, “you can do it, if you 
try.” 

‘“Oh Dave, Dave,” said the girl, «do 
you really believe it? If it could only 
be !” 

And now there dawned for Isabel ® 
new era in her life. The creative impulse 
seized her. Much time was devoted 
scribbling. Every available scrap 0 
paper was utilized, even to the paper 
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Mrs. Downes noted the birth of this 
new passion without showing any won- 
derment—it was simply another of Isabel’s: 
“ways,” and as such sacred from criti- 
cism or interference. 

She knew nothing of the fledgeling 
verses that were sent fluttering out into 
the wide world, to settle finally into the 
overflowing waste-baskets of remorseless 
editors and publishers. Dave was Isabel's 
sole confidant and messenger, managing 
the innocent conspiracy with great tact 
and skill. 

«Tt seems almost wicked to keep any- 
thing from mother,” Isabel said more 
than once; ‘‘ but it would worry and trou- 
ble her when—when they did not answer 
my letters, and nothing came of it all; 
and it will surprise and please her so 
when my success comes! For it will 
come, some time, Dave! The more books 
Iread the more I learn of the struggles 
that most writers have in the beginning; 
put their day of triumph came at last, 
and mine will come, too, Dave! Some 
day I shall sing a song that will be heard 
and understood.- Some day [can go to 
my mother with the book in my hand 
and show her my verses, Dave! My 
verses and my name, among the others. 
Dave, I would be willing to die that mo- 
ment, I think !” 

So passed two years away, bringing 
little change into the external lives of 
those with whom this story deals. 

Mrs. Downes pursued her silent, toil- 
some way, full of unspoken dread and 
apprehension as the enforced imprison- 
ment of winter stole the color from 
Isabel’s cheeks, and sapped her little store 
of strength, and correspondingly happy 
when the return of summer and the out- 
of-door life she loved, restored both. 

Isabel was now seventeen, still small 
and slight, but no longer a child. Her 

eyes had grown darker and deeper, her 
ice and smile had gathered significance 
and sweetness, and there was about her 
all the subtle charm of early womanhood. 
But for her misfertune Isabel would 
have been a rarely beautiful woman, a 
fact recognized by her mother with re- 
gretful bitterness. The ‘years that had 
quite obliterated the unmarked grave- 
mound of him who had worked this cruel 
wrong had failed to abate in the least the 
woman’s cherished resentment—only her 
own death might extinguish that. 

Meantime Davy Berry had resigned his 
post as shepherd-boy in favor of a younger 
brother, and found more congenial occu- 
pation at the ‘‘Center”; but his visits to 
the hill-side farm continued as he could 
find occasion, and he remained still 
abel’s confidant and messenger. 

Her day of triumph had not yet come. 
The little verses she continued to send out 
into the world were seldom heard from, 
never accepted. There were publications 
enough that might have accepted these 
youthful efforts, for the girl had the true 
poet’s heart, and was gaining slowly but 
surely something of his art also; but, 
partly through ignorance and partly 
because of an instinctive leaning toward 
the best, she aimed high. 

Sometimes there came to her a few 
lines of encouragement and criticism 
from some kindly disposed editor, and 
then Isabel believed her success very nigh, 
and the little verses fluttered out into 
Space more numerously and joyously than 
ever. All her rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments were bravely borne by the pirl her- 
self; not so by her ardent worshiper, 
young Davy. 

“It is alwaysthe way!” he hotly declared 
On one occasion; ‘‘ Genius always meets 
with jealousy and injustice! Editors and 
publishers want to keep people down— 
that’s the way of it! I wish I were an 
editor!” 

“I wish you were, Dave,” laughed Isa- 
bel. “No,” she added, gravely, after a 
pause— no, Dave, it is not so. Don’t 
you see that it is for their own interest to 
print the best they can get? No; there 
must be something the matter with the 
verses I write. You know I am only a 
poor, ignorant girl, who has seen nothing 
but woods and clouds and sheep, Dave! 
I often wonder at myself that IL. have the 
courage to keep on writing, and sending 
off what I write, but the truth is—I can- 





not help it! I cannot stop writing! The 
verses won’t let me. They keep coming 
and going in my head, night and day, 
and give me no rest until they are on 
paper and sent fluttering out to meet 
their fate. Sometimes,” she continued, 
with a little break, half-laughter, half- 
tears, in her voice—‘‘ sometimes I grieve 
over my poor, unsuccessful little verses 
as if they had been living things, like 
little birds that fall out of the nest before 
they can fly; or little babies that die be- 
fore any one can see what they are going 
to be like!” 

She turned her head away with another 
broken laugh, and Davy saw how her 
hands trembled over the leaves of the 
book she was holding, and was silent 
with sympathy, und indignant at those 
short-sighted, stubborn editors and pub- 
lishers, who persisted so determinately in 
standing in their own light—and that of 
budding genius. 





It was an afternoon in August. The 
sun had long passed the meridian and the 
shadows of the trees that grew among the 
rocks on the hill-side had glided around 
until their tapering tops pointed down 
toward the sunny valley. But there was 
still a fervid glow in the sunshine that 
filled the air with warm odors and made 
the shade of the great hemlock beneath 
which Isabel was sitting most grateful. 

The short-cropped grass was no longer 
green, but of a pale, shining yellow, daz- 
zling to the eye. The corn in the fields 
near the house was in full tassel, and 
there were gleams of red and gold among 
the branches of the gnarled apple-trees 
that leaned in decrepit attitudes about 
the orchard. The valley’s verdure had a 
deeper tint, and the haze that veiled the 
distant hills was of a denser purple. 

It was toward these hills, the boundary 
of her little world, that Isabel was look- 
ing. but it was not of them that she was 
thinking. For the first time in her life 
she was conscious of a vague discontent 
with her surroundings, of something like 
curiosity and interest in the great world 
that lay beyond those familiar outlines. 

Once, a long time ago, her mother had 
taken her to Boston for consultation with 
afamous surgeon. They had remained 
but two days, days that confused and 
wearied the timid child far more 
than they charmed her. Fora long time 
after her return to the quiet woods 
and fields she could not recall without a 
shudder that wilderness of brick and 
mortar, the jostling crowds, thesuffering, 
squalid people, the glare, and noise, and 
suffocating heat. She had seen the ocean 
too, and it had frightened her with its 
awful vastness, its restless motion. To- 
day she was almost longing to trust her- 
self to its keeping, to be carried far away 
into some strange, delightful country, 
among strange, delightful people, like 
those in books. 

‘“‘Things are always happening out 
there,’’ she mused, half-aloud, resting her 
cheek on one small palm. ‘I wonder 
what would happen to me, if I were 
there !” 

Then her eyes fell upon the crutches 
that lay in the grass by her side, and her 
color rose suddenly. 

‘*Simpleton !” she said, with a little 
laugh that was almost bitter; ‘‘ you would 
be jostled, and thrown down, and tram- 
pled to death! That iswhat would hap- 
pen to you. It is better to stay here— 
where nothing happens.” 

Just then from the woods behind her 
came the sound of a human voice singing, 
a voice so fine, so sweet, so unlike any 
voice that had ever fallen upon Isabel’s 
ear, that she sat lost in wonder and rap- 
ture, as it came nearer and nearer. Not 
until the bushes close beside her rustled, 
and a young man came out from them 
did she stir, and then only to let her hand 
fall upon her crutches, while she gazed at 
the stranger in a dazed sort of way, as if 
doubting her own senses. 

He was a handsome fellow; tall, straight 
and dark; dressed in a rough pedestrian 
costume of dark blue. A shapeless felt 
hat sat lightly upon his short, thick hair, 
and a red kerchief was tied about his 
neck; a velveteen coat was slung over his 
arm, and a large tin box across his 





shoulders. As he moved from point to 
point, shading his eyes with his hand, 
and casting quick, comprehensive glances 
about him, every movement was full of 
strength and grace. 

At first he did not see the little, motion- 
less figure crouching in the shade of the 
hemlock, but finally it caught his eye, 
and he stood still, looking at the girl with 
cool surprise for a moment; then his dark, 
handsome face broke into a smile, and, 
half-mockingly, he raised the shapeless 
hat in salutation. 

Isabel merely continued to gaze at him 
without moving. This continued obser- 
vation seemed to amuse the object of it 
—it was not the common, open-mouthed 
rustic stare; neither was this the common 
rustic type of girl. He bowed again, 
saying playfully: 

‘* Little shepherdess, are you not afraid 
of losing your sheep? I see they are stray- 
ing far and wide.” 

He stopped suddenty, and colored; for 
now he saw the crutches in the grass, 
and saw, too, that he was addressing 
no cbild, as he had supposed, but a young 
woman. 

Isabel did not answer his light words, 
but with flushed cheeks made a motion 
as if to rise. 

The stranger bowed respectfully and 
turned away, saying: 

‘I beg your pardon a thousand times. 
I will not disturb you.” 

He removed hastily to some distance, 
continuing his observations of the scen- 
ery. Isabel did not rise. She sat as be- 
fore, watching the stranger’s every mo- 
tion; a curious sinking of her heart fol- 
lowed his momentary disappearance; and 
as he reappeared, and, with some hesita- 
tion, again came toward her, she felt a 
keen sense of joy. 

He stood a little way off, looked about 
him, and, hat in hand, again spoke to 
her. 

‘Tam a sort of artist,” he said, in his 
light, half-laughing way. ‘* There are 
some effects on the hills over there that 
I want to secure, and I find this is the 
best point to get them from. Do you ob- 
ject to my staying here for a little while? 
iv will not be long.” 

Isabel never could recall in what man- 
ner she managed to convey her assent, 
but she rerembered afterward that the 
young man’s face wore an amused smile 
as he thanked her, and continued to wear 
it all the while he was arranging his ma- 
terial. Then he appeared to absorb him- 
self in his work, forgetful of her pres- 
ence. 

Again Isabel put out her hand toward 
her crutches. Something told her she 
should go, but astronger influence held 
her back. 

This youth was the ideal artist of her 
dreams. He was more. He was as beau- 
tiful as any knight or god of poetry and 
fable. Besides, she had never seen an 
artist work, and from where she sat she 
could see the play of his supple brown 
fingers,and watch the development of 
the picture. Ashe worked he sang in 
broken snatches a little song; a song of 
no artistic merit, but*a voice like his 
makes any song beautiful. 

“** Across the far blue hills, Marie,’” 
he sang, in his careless, delicious voice, 
***The mellow moon looks wistfully, 

And sees us lingering sadly here, 

The last, last time for many a year. 
Farewell! farewell! I pass from thee, 
Across the sad hills, love Marie !’” 

His voice enchanted and intoxicated 
her, and at the same time filled her with 
sadness—that sweet, inexplicable, deli- 
cious sadness that is awakened by some 
rare quality in the human voice, and 
which this voice contained in excess. 

After some time the artist stopped in 
the midst of a careless strain, held 
his sketch at arm’s length, viewed it crit- 
ically a moment, then with a -frown 
dashed his brush across the paper and 
threw it aside. 

Then he began another sketch, this time 
with greater success. Isabel saw with 
wondering eyes how the familiar bills, 
the winding river, the cloud-flecked sky, 
grew into form under his quick brush- 
strokes. 





And all the while he was painting he 


sang on, always the same song of love, 
of parting and meeting, of ‘‘ Marie.” 

“* Come forth, come forth, to welcome me, 

Across the happy hills, Marie.’” 

‘*Marie,” always ‘‘ Marie.” His voice 
dwelt and lingered on the name, as his 
eyes lingered on those distant blue hills. 

‘“‘He is thinking of some one,” Isabel 
said to herself; ‘‘some one who is far 
away beyond those hills!” and her heart 
grew cold and heavy. 

Suddenly the artist turned and laid his 
sketch before her. She took it timidly 
and looked at it. Asa matter of fact it 
was rather crude, but to Isabel it was 

wonderful, and she said so. The artist 
laughed at her shy praise, looking curi- 
ously at her as shespoke. They were the 
first words she had uttered, and they had 
a different sound from what he would 
have expected if he had expected any- 
thing; but he made no comment, only 
giving her his sketch-book to look at 
while he continued his work. 

‘*The book contained some pretty 
things—mostly studies of heads. One, 
that of a beautiful woman with hair and 
eyes like night, was repeated in many 
different poses. It was the head of a well- 
known professional model, but Isabel 
could not know that. 

‘*It is Marie,” she said to herself, and 
laid the sketch-book down with cold fin- 
gers. 

After some further touches to the 
sketch the young man rose and prepared 
to go. Once he stopped, sniffing the air, 
and looking about him. 

‘* There must be wild roses somewhere 
about,” he said. “I thought they were 
all gone.” 

‘*There is one here,” Isabel said, and 
would have gathered it to give him, put 
he put out his hand and stopped her. 

‘** No, let it live its life out, poor ‘ Rés- 
lein auf der Haide,’” he said,with a care- 
less laugh. Fora moment his eyes looked 
into Isabel’s; her awakened soul looked 
out at him from their clear depths. But 
in his was no other response than the 
ready tribute of the artist to a fair young 
face. 

“** Réslein auf der Haide,’” he mur- 
mured, laughing, as he slung his color- 
box over his shoulder. 

Some one was coming up the hill-side, 
whistling shrilly. It was Davy Berry. 
Of late he had taken to wearing his Sun- 
day clothes on his visits to the farm, and 
to-day their holiday effect was hightened 
by a brand-new satin neck-scarf of a vivid 
blue. As he saw the stranger he stopped 
whistling, and came on more slowly, 
glancing inquiringly, and a little suspi- 
ciously, from one to the other. 

The artist, with a friendly nod, struck 
off down the hill. Before plunging into 
the woods he turned and waved his hand 
in farewell. Even at tnat distance the 
brilliancy of his smile was visible. In 
another moment he was lost to view in 
the alder-bushes. 

A strange silence maintained itself be- 
tween the two friends and comrades. 
Dave whisked the dust from his Sunday 
shoes with a tall brake. For some 
time he did not look up at Isabel, who 
was regarding him, however, with quite 
a new expression. She had heretofore 
admired Dave in his holiday attire, and 
had herself given him the blue scarf. 
She wondered now what she had been 
thinking of. Its brilliant hue certainly 
hightened the redness of his neck and 
ears. And how angular he was, how 
awkward, how homely! In truth, poor 
Dave, heated by his long walk in the sun, 
and discomfited by Isabel’s strange cold- 
ness, was not at his best. 

‘“Who was that man?’ he abrupily 
asked at last, clearing his throat. 

**T don’t know,” the girl answered, 
shortly. 

From out the forest depths into which 
the stranger had plunged, sweet as the 
thrush’s note, came faintly the sound of 
a voice singing : 

‘* Marie! Marie !” 

Isabel shivered, and reached for her 
crutches. 

** How chilly it is!” she said. 
is going to be a storm.” 

Dave looked off at the west where black 
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clouds were rolling swiftly up from the 
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horizon, emitting lurid flashes and low, 
thunderous growls. Silently he handed 
her her crutches, wondering at her pale- 
ness, 

‘I am goingto ‘The Center’ to-mor- 
row,” he said. ‘‘Have you anything to 
send ?” 

In Isabel’s pocket at that moment was 
reposing one of those small white envel- 
ops with which Dave was so familiar. 
She had meant to give it to her faithful 
messenger to-day, but a great disgust and 
weariness had overtaken her now, and 
she shook her head. 

It had grown rapidly darker ; fierce 
gusts swept over the hills, seized upon 
the trees and shook all their trembling 
leaves. The sheep were huddled together 
near the little hut of slabs that sheltered 
the shepherd-boy; everything betokened 
a violent tempest. 

‘**Come, let us go down, said Isabel, 
looking very cold and white. 

Silently Dave gathered up her belong- 
ings, and followed her down to the 
house. 

‘*Come in, Dave,” she said at the door. 
‘Tt will pour directly.” 

But he would not do this, in spite of the 
risk to his Sunday coat and hat. He said 
guod-by. hastily, and started off down the 
rocky road almost at a run. 

Isabel went into the little sitting-room 
where her mother sat sewing. The tired 
eyes rose to meet hers with the look of 
yearning affection they always wore. The 
girl averted her face, and went to the 
window, upon which great drops could 
be heard to fall at intervals. 

The clouds had overspread the heavens 
now and filled the valley. The little farm- 
house and its fields seemed alone in space. 
The narrow road plunged itself into a 
misty abyss. 

Suddenly Isabel turned to leave the 
room. 

‘*T have forgotten something,” she said, 
hastily, and left the house. 

Her mother arose and watched her as 
she buffeted her way up the hill-side. 

‘* She will get her death a-cold,” she 
murmured, and then went back and re- 
sumed her work, patiently sighing. 

Isabel made her way against wind and 
increasing rain to the spot where she had 
been sitting, looking eagerly about her. 
At last she saw what she had come for— 
—the discarded sketch. The wind had 
blown it into aclump of wild-rose bushes. 
She seized the paper, and concealed it in 
her pocket. She looked for the rose 
whose life the stranger had laughingly 
spared. The wind had scattered its petals 
far and wide. 

From this day there was a great change 
in Isabel. Her habits of life were un- 
accountably altered. Her passion for 
an out-of-door life, for writing, for soli- 
taty musings, for reading, even, seemed 
to have become extinguished. She was 
like one returning from a protracted 
journey, finding the commonest and most 
familiar things invested by long absence 
with all the charm of novelty as well as 
that of association; interesting herself in 
household matters, insisting upon help- 
ing at all manner of tasks in which she 
had never been permitted to have any 
hand. 

‘*What have I been thinking of all 
these years?” she said to her mother, 
playfully, yet with remorseful tender- 
ness in her voice. *‘ I have taken the best 
of everything as if it were my right, and 
let you bear the heat and burden of the 
day. Iam ashamed and penitent. Now 
lam going to turn the tables, you must 
rest and let me work. I am not so help- 
less as you think, See now, how strong 
I am.” 

Seizing a large basket of apples with 
one hand she limped upon one crutch 
across the floor, sat down, and made 
ready to pare the fruit. 

Her mother looked at her attentively a 
moment. For weeks, in fact since that 
day when she had gone out into the 
storm and returned wet through and 
through, Isabel’s strength had visibly de- 
clined. At this moment she was breath- 
ing short and hard, biting her lips as if to 
suppress a cry of pain. 

Looking up she met her mother’s ear- 
nest eyes, 





‘*You did not think I was so strong, 
did you?” she said, brightly, a smile 
on her drawn lips. 

Mrs. Downes made some short per- 
functory reply, went into her bedroom 
and sat down in her low rocker, her 
hands in her lap. The assumed cheerful- 
ness of the previous moment faded from 
her sharp, care-lined face, her faded eyes 
were fixed grimly, as tho facing and defy- 
ing a deadly foe. Once a few tears 
gathered and rolled over her sallow 
cheeks, plashing upon her rough, toil- 
hardened hands; she made no attempt to 
wipe them away. For a half-hour she 
sat rocking to and fro, then rose and went 
back to her work in the kitchen. 

The same day the hired man made a 
trip to ‘‘The Center”; on the next a phby- 
sician made his appearance at the farm. 

Isabel protested. 

‘*Tam not sick,” she said. ‘‘You are 
making an invalid of me, inspite of my- 
self. Ihave nothing to complain of. A 
little bit of a cough—nothing more.” 

‘“*Of course it isn’t much,” her mother 
said, evading her eyes. ‘‘But winter is 
close at hand, and it won’t do toleta 
coughrun on in cold weather.” 

Isabel obeyed all orders of the phy- 
sician, and yielded to every suggestion of 
her mother, always under protest, how- 
ever. Nothing ailed her, her cough was 
almost gone, in a month it would entirely 
disappear. 

** Of course it will, if you take care of 
yourself,” her mother would assent. 

Atsuch times they never looked at each 
other. 

Mrs. Downes had laid by some money, 
with a view to new out-buildings, and 
other improvements in the way of stock, 
fences and the like; now she suddenly 
changed her purpose. The old house was 
painted outside and in, the rooms newly 
papered and refurnished. 

‘*We are as fine as a fiddle,” laughed 
Isabel, looking at the new sofa and chairs, 
upholstered in gay-colored plush. ‘*We 
must give a party, or a New Year’s re- 
ception, and give the inhabitants of Pov- 
erty Corners a chance to see our 
grandeur.” 

Mrs. Downes did not smile, altho some 
faint gleam of feminine satisfaction 
showed itself in her face. 

**It might just as well have been done 
before,” she said. ‘* I'm going toget youa 
cabinet-organ.in the spring, Isabel, and 
take you over to ‘The Center’ for music- 
lessons. You ought to have had it long 
ago. I don’t know why you haven't.” 

‘*How about the new barn and the 
oxen?” said Isabel. 

‘*T guess the old barn will stand an- 
other year, with some fixing up, and we 
can hire oxen for the plowing the same as 
ever. You want an organ, don’t you?” 
she added, anxiously. ‘‘ You ain’t heard 
much music; not as much as you ought 
to have heard. I would like to hear 
more, myself.” 

Isabel accepted this plan as she did all 
others, without argument. 

Davy Berry continued his visits, as op- 
portunity favored. Isabel was always 
friendly and glad tosee him, and full of 
interest inthe happenings of his life, and 
in all he had to tell; but in his heart of 
hearts Dave felt that she was not the 
same; and no little envelop was ever 
confided to his keeping now. Much poor 
faithful Davy mused and wondered over 
this, as he pursued his way down the hill 
after his visits. 

‘*She ain’t sick,” he said to himself— 
this was before the physician had been 
summoned—“ she can’t be sick. I never 
saw her cheeks redder, or her eyes 
brighter. She’s never been the same,” he 
said one day later on, dashing the wet 
leaves aside with his hickory staff, ‘‘ since 
the day I found her talking with that 
artist feller!” 

Hot tears rushed to the boy’s eyes as, 
for the first time, he put his haunting, 
jealous fear into words. 

“Strange!” he muttered, dashing his 
hand across his eyes—‘‘ strange bow girls 
are! A man she had never seen and 
didn’t know a thing about; and me, why, 
she’s known me pretty near all her life!” 

Poor Dave! 


But the next time Dave left the farm, ! 





it was in a more hopeful mood, for he 
carried with him one of the little enve- 
lops directed to a distant publisher. 
Isabel had followed him out-of-doors and 
slipped it into his hand with the strangest 
smile. 

‘It is my last, Dave; my very last,” she 
said, with that effort at lightness he had 
seen more than oncebefore. ‘I have put 
all that is left of me into it. Perhaps this 
time ”— 

She turned and ran quickly into the 
house. 

‘* Her last,” repeated Dave. ‘‘ Why the 
last? She ain’t sick; her cold is better 
anyhow; tho,” he added, his little influx 
of joy quickly subsiding—“‘ tho I don’t 
know but she is a little thinner than she 
was.” 

Then one of those sudden premonitions 
that spring tiger-like upon the human 
heart, seized him, and the boy sank weak- 
ly upon a fallen tree by the road-side, 
where he sat a long time with his head 
sunk upon his breast. 

Two or three days later when Dave 
went up to the farm, Isabel was not able 
to see him; on his next visit she was bet- 
ter, even able to welcome him, from the 
lounge where she lay, with a bright smile 
and merry word. There was a question, 
too, in her glance. Dave answered it by 
a shake of his head. The mail had brought 
nothing for her. 

She turned her head and looked a long 
time out of the window at the wintry 
landscape, while Dave furtively studied 
her. Itseemed to him that the last two 
weeks had worked a fearful change in her 
appearance. He could not have put his 
pain and dread into words, but it was all 
in his pathetic dark eyes as he took his 
leave. 

‘*T shall come up again very soon,” he 
said; ‘‘ day after to-morrow, if I can get 
off.” 

‘**Yes; day after to-morrow,” an- 
swered Isabel, smiling absently. ‘‘ Gdod- 
by, Dave.” 

Her small, hot fingers fell from his 
grasp; he felt their feverish touch long 
after, as he pursued his lonely way. 

Hillbury Center where Davy was em- 
ployed, was five miles from Poverty 
Corners. Sometimes he walked the entire 
distance; at others secured a chance ride 
with some farmer. On the second day 
after the visit above mentioned he found 
an opportunity to ride to West Hillbury, 
on the western slope of the hill where 
the Downes farm lay. 

This took him off his usual course, and 
prevented his meeting any one who might 
be traveling from there to ‘‘ The Center”; 
but a short cut across fields soon brought 
him to the farm. 

The young fellow’s step was lighter 
than usual to-day, and every now and 
then he put his hand against his breast- 
pocket to assure himself of the presence 
of some precious object it contained. 

As he came within sight of the house 
he scanned its now trim exterior eagerly. 
Shades were drawn over all the front 
windows; that was nothing unusual, but 
the little window in the L, at the head 
of the lounge, from which Isabel’s bright 
face so often greeted him, over that, too, 
the paper shade was closely drawn. A 
dead silence was over the whole place, 
and there were impressions of sleigh-run- 

ners and hoofs in the light layer of snow 
that had fallen the night previous. These 
impressions led off down the hill. Some 
one, the hired man supposably, had gone 
to ‘*‘ The Corners ” that day. 

Dave went around to the side door and 
entered the kitchen without knocking. 
No one was there. Some knitting that 
Isabel had been doing on his last visit 
lay on the lounge, and the little blue 
shawl she usually wore about her 
shoulders. It was near noon, but there 
were no signs of preparations for cook- 
ing; the fire was almost out in the stove. 

Dave stood still in the middle of the 
room, in a daze of apprehension, of 
dread. In a moment the door of the 
bedroom opened and Mrs. Downes came 
out, closing it noiselessly behind her, but 
not before Davy’s eyes had been smitten 
blind by the sight of something the 
darkened room contained. 

Witha smothered cry he sank upon the 











nearest chair; Mrs. Downes too 
herself upon the lounge and looked at him 
dumbly. Then the sight of his boyish 
anguish moved her tearless eyes into 
weeping, and for some moments she sat 
silently wiping atway the tears that were 
such a relief to the repressed agony of the 
past twelve hours. 

After some time she rose,and without a 
word Davy, too, rose and followed her 
into the bedroom. There the inborn ter- 
ror of death common to living things 
seized upon him ; he could not bring him- 
self to look upon the dead. He turned his 
eyes shudderingly from the small sheeted 
form only to see the little discarded 
crutches standing in a corner. A wild 
impulse seized him to fly from the room 
from the house; to bury himself in the 
depths of the wood where he might cry 
aloud in his despair and pain. 

Then in spite of himself his blurred 
eyes were drawn toward the dead gir}’s 
face from which the mother had turned 
away the covering, and in an instant his 
frenzy of grief and terror passed, He 
became calm. The messenger had come 
in the night; there had been no death- 
agony. Isabel lay as if asleep, with 
smiling mouth and folded hands, 

Dave stood with bowed head, as inthe 
presence of the Holy of Holies. His love 
for Isabel had been an adoration, a pas- 
sion; henceforth it would be a sacrament, 

It was utterly still in and about the 
house. The hired man had gone to sum- 
mon help and make needed arrangements, 
Soon sympathizing friends and neighbors 
would appear and the sacred peace of the 
house be invaded by their well-meaning 
presence. Dave remembered this preg. 
ently, and, rousing himself, took from his 
a a letter which he held out toward 

rs. Downes. 

“It is for her,” he said. ‘‘ Read it.” 
She took it mechanically, and turned it 
over and over, with [little interest, then 
gave it back to Dave. 

‘* Read it,” she said, briefly; ‘I can’t.” 

Dave read the letter, first to himself, 
then aloud, in a harsh, shaking voice. 

It was from the editor of a magazine to 
whom Isabel’s last verses had been sent, 
accepting them with words of warm 
praise and encouragement. Her day of 
triumph had come at last. 

They folded the letter for which she 
had so vainly waited in Isabel’s fingers as 
she lay in her coffin, and it seemed to 
Dave that the dead face brightened, “ag 
if she knew,” he whispered. 

The grass has grown for years ow 
her grave in the lonely grave-yarda& 
‘*The Corners”: over the grave, too,@ 
her mother, who, having no longer aaj 
interest in life, soon followed her. 

Davy Berry has found his way out into 
the world that has always room for such 
as he—strong, honest and persistent. 
Success has crowned his efforts, and ak . 
ready the privations and struggles of his 

outh are receding into the misty past; 

ut she who was then his inspiration to 
noble endeavor, is still the inspiration of 
his noble life, less a memory than alir- 
ing, immortal presence. 

In a note-book which he always carries 
with him is pasted a slip cut from amag- 
azine which reached the Downes fam 
some weeks after Isabel had passed away. 

It contains the verses into which, 8 
she said, had gone ‘“‘all that was leftol 
her’—the secret of her innocent, hope 
less love for him who had passed with 
careless smile and unheeding feet across 
her life’s quiet path. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE LUvUK SIXPENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 








“Ho! ho! What a story you tell us, Dame 
Morey,” 
And the miller smote hard on his knee; 
‘By the swift river’s power, I grind meal 
and flour, 
And that’s luck in plenty for me.” 


Drawing close her red cloak, Dame Morey 
then s;:oke, 
“IT know what I know, Miller Grey; 
And [ tell you a sixpence, a fine silver siX- 
pence, 
Falls out of the moon every day. 
“ Who finds one is wealthy, ay sir, and he’s 
healthy, 
The whole earth is his to enjoy.” 
The old dame smiled grimly, for her small 
eyes saw dimly 
The face of the miller’s tall boy. 


And as homeward she hurried, and after 
her skurried 
Her cat and@her crow black as night, ; 
She ehaickled: ‘‘Oh, miller, your mill will 
be stiller ; 
When yon lad shall come into its right.’ 


+ 
“Ho! ho!” laughed the miller, “the 
dame’s spite will kill her, 
The busy old mill hates she 80; 
She would fool me to seeking for luck, *stead 


ofkeeping ; 
Hard « work for it. Bless me! ho} 
ho!’ . 
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But the miller’s son listened with round 
eyes that glistened, 
“PIL seek for the silver,” thought he; 
“Why should [ toil at grinding, or at flour 
sacks-binding, 
When rich as a king I may be.” 


So he set. out that evening, nor told of his 


leaving; 
“1°]] be back,’ he thought, *‘sure in a 
week. 
Asixpence each day, why, on every high- 
way 


One with sharp eyes has not far to seek.”’ 


Up the long hills he skipped, and full mer- 
rily tripped 
Down the other side gayly to town, 
Ther through street after street, with hot, 
blistered feet, 
Past the gates to the wide grassy down. 


“Have you found a luck sixpence, a bright, 
shining sixpence ?”’ 
He asked of each one he passed by. 
“Nay, sir, not a penny, only toil gives me 
any,” 
Each one in grim haste made reply. 


Should he turn back ? 
keep on forever, 
Butsuccess must in time crown his quest; 
When homeward he’d go, and his parents 
, should know, 
Their son was, of all sons, the best. 


Oh, never! He’d 


Weeks, months and years soon had fled, and 
the moon 
Sent her gift to the earth every day; 
But the luck long desired, tho gray-haired 
and tired, 
The wanderer saw not in his way. 


‘Round the world he had traveled, when 
worn out and baffled, 
He saw on a beautiful plain, 
At the foot of a hill, a grass-grownold mill, 
The home of his childhood again. 


No flour, no meal. Unhung was the wheel; 
Long years had the miller been dead. 
Speckled spiders, and bats, and long-tooth- 
ed sly rats 
Were holding possession instead. 


The old man sat down by the milling stones 
brown, 
And pondered his life o’er and o’er; 
While a sixpence as bright as the full moon 
at night 
At his feet lay upon the r_ugh floor. 


There they found him quite dead, and they 
made his last bed, 
By the side of the rotting old flume, 
Where the owls hoot at night, and all in 
milk-white 
In summer the elder trees bloom. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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AUNT RACHEL SPEAKS OUT IN 
MEETING. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 





“BRER Scott, ef de young brudders an’ 
sistersis dun sayin’ all dey gwine say, I 
humbly axes leave to speak my mind fo’ 
de meetin’. 

“Tsee you 1s all in a gret tare to git dis 
here ole Sloan Street chuch moved up to 
ahigher place in de city, whar folks war 
‘fineelothes and step roun’ lively. Now 
fo’ you tar down one stone from anudder, 
I wants to ax one question, and I wants it 
answered in a satisfactious manner. 

“Tain’tax yer, dough I mought, what 
fer yer wants a better place to pray inden 


yer mammys and daddys whar ’fessed. 


‘ligion and cum t’rough on dese very 
benches; I ain’t ax yer, ‘dough I mought, 
what call yer got to be pokin’ yerselves 
long-side of dem whar puts on purple and 
fine linen and fars sumptious ebry day; I 
ain't ax yer, ‘dough de Lord knows I 
mought ax it, wharin we’s gwine git enny 
hearer Heben in High Street den down 
here; but I do ax yer, Brer Scott and 
Class-members, whar is de money to buil’ 
( ut fine stone chuch comin’ frum ? 

‘Does yer know who buil’ dis good ole 
chuch? Tlook roun’ dis meetin’, and I 
Sees Some few to answer dat question, but 
in, heads is white, dey hans’ is trem’lin, 
ey dun pretty much lay down shubbel 
and hoe. But I got voice to speak yit, 
tank de good Lord, and ‘dough. it is a 
packed voice, and dough dar be dem 
ong-side o’ me as frowns to see dis ole- 
ime nigger stanin’ here in head-hank’cher 
and apron, I is gwine hab my say. 
h Ef yer wants to know who buil’ dis 
Eee I kin tell yer; slaves buil’ it. 
io ty brick in dese walls wuz paid fer by 
uk dun arter dark, when white folks’ 
wuk wuz dun. Washin’, ironin’, @ewin’, 
ag wood, weavin’ barshits, an’ mo’ 
ays den I kin tell, we slaves wuked and 





made dis money, and brung it in joyful, 
one, two, four, sometimes five dollar at 
a time to buil’ we uns dis chuch. 

‘**Now Lax, whar isde money cumin’ 
frum fer de new fine chuch? Not frum 
de ole folks; dey hopes tobe in dar graves 
fo’ you tars dese good walls down; dey 
wukin-days isdun. Does you spec to git 
it frum de young members? What—dese 
here fine-feddered birds sittin’ round me? 
Oh, good Lord! Dey ain’t goin’ give you 
five cent, much less five dollar. Dey 
kyarnt spar it frum dey backs. I bin 
watchin’ uv ’em, Sunday come, Sunday 
go, and dey flants up de aisle—who but 
dey! De ribbons isa-flyin’ and de fedders 
is a-wavin’, an’ dey silks rus’lin; de young 
men ain’t no better? dey wars pins in de 
necktie, studs in dey shirt-front, high sil 
hats. like dey wuz all young marsters. 

‘** Does dey put enny money in the ’lec- 
tion plate? No, bred’rin; de young men 
sucks de top o’ de canes. and de gals but- 
tons dey long glubs, while Brer Michael 
carrvin’ ’round de plate, an’ dey all mek 
out dey dunno what’s goin’ on. An’ rea- 
son good; dey ain’t got no money; ef de 
truf wuz known dey ain’t pay fer de 
clothes on dey backs Dsante you specs 
to git enny money outen dem? Good 
Lord! 

‘* Now I’s dun; I seed all de frowns and 
winks an’ giggles going on while dis po’ 
nigger, whar kyarnt read, wuz speakin’; 
but I ain’t keer bout dat. I jes put it to 
you p'intedly, Brer Scott, and class-mem- 
bers, not to ’stroy dis here church, an’ 
leave us ’thout enny roof over our ole 
he’ds, tell yer kin answer me dat one 
question: Whar de money comin’ frum 
fer de new chuch?” 


McDONOGH, MD. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THt INDEPENDENT, New York. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

My 26, 2, 38, is a loud noise. 
My 1, 24, 11, is a large piece of wood. 
My 37, 23, 27, is a part of the body. 
My 19, 42, 7, is affirmative. 
My 8, 16, 9, isa token of sorrow. 
My 14, 18, 36, is to observe. 
My 17, 31, 13 is a cistern of brewers. 
My 15, 4, 20, is a sheltered place. 
My 40, 39, 6, is a part of the foot. 
My 30, 34, 21, is of summer time. 
My 41, 10, 5, is a domestic fow!}. 
My 42, 25,32, is a track made in the earth. 
My 3, 12, 29, is to know. 
My 22, 33,35, is a place for cattle. 
My 40, 28, 10, is a number. 
My whole isa saying of 43 letters. 
H. 
CROSS-WORD IN RHOMBOID. 
0 O00 O * 


000% 0 
* * * 


* * 
o* 000 
* 0 00 0 

Upper line, handle of a weapon. 

Second, open surfaces. 

Third, stories. 

Fourth, to renovate. 

Fifth, refined iron. 

Words down: 1, a consonant; 2, an ex- 
clamation ; 3, not nature; 4, to dread; 5, 
stones; 6, dispatched ; 7, to observe ; 8, our- 
selves; 9, a consonant. M. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL PUZZLE.—Selected. 


From one word of thirteen letters every 
word in the following paragraph may be 
formed. 

No letter is used twice in any word unless 
it occurs as many or more times in the 
original word, which contains the five vow- 
els of the English alphabet, and which 
means ‘‘ the act of reviving.” 

“Arise, O saint! To Etna run! 
in cot nor court on seat or stone. 
Insist! Use reasons stern! 
scorn sun, star, or rain! Souse curate, 
tenor, crone! Suasion resist, nor count on 
senior’s snores. Trounce strict censors; 
stout on in coarse attire; retain no cat; in- 
cur not Orient ire. 

CHARLIE T. B. * * * 


Rest not 
Instruct! 
Rouse, scare; 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 3ist. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Aught—anything; 2, beech—a sandy 
shore; 3, borne—carried; 4, frank—with- 
out disguise; 5, brute—beast; 6, blend—to 
mix together; 7, faint—feeble; 8, glare—a 
dazzling light; 9, praise—to commend ; 10, 
surge—a large wave; 11, great—large in 
size ; 12, hoard—to lay up; 13, choir—a com- 
pany of singers; 14, place—situation. 


WORD SQUARE. 
Arch 
Rare 
Crew 
Hewn 
JINGLE. 

Treachery. 


1, F-law-s ; 2, f-loo-d 
5, f-row-n ; 6, c-ram-p; 
9, b-lad-e. 


INSERTED WORDS. 
; 3, l-ear-n ; 4, c-low-n; 


7, t-ram-p; 8,c-rat e; 












and Quiets the Nerves. 
Enriches the Blood. 


surely, on the Bowels. 


| 
= Goin 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
AS A LAXATIVE, I acts mildly, but 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 





EALTH sETTER THAN WEALTH 


H sy 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. ¢ 


age. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
h Street. New York. 











SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS| 








Frederick Loeser & Co, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCE . 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system o 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 


Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 
Prices, 








Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COM’Y, 


686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS &CO., 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO,, 
Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 










iE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 


ORMULLYaJ 
ta =MFG.CO.=<- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 
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THE ONLY ABSOLUTE 
MADE 





headquarters for 


Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 





ITOR 


OIL STOVE 
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b other! Price, te 
By G. c.mo wean ’ 
$ abash Avenue, 
Chicage. Ill. Send two cent stamp for Catalog. 
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YOR SEWING MACHINES, 





A 20th Centu Wonder. Makes work a pleas- 
ure. Does twice as much. A little Electric Motor 
which runs every Sewing Machine silently, easily and 


at any speed. Noiseless, light, simple. chea ast 
forever. A ILD can run it. Ne skit re- 
quired, The sewing machine will run fast or slow, 


and start and stopat will. Perfect controt of speed. 
if hurried with work it will run 12 j 
SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. No more 
Muscular Labor. No more weary, exhausting tread- 
les, destroying health and pleasure, and undermin- 
ing the strength of three women in every four. AP- 
PROVED BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strongly 
indorsed by leading physicians, Send for pamphlet. 

ed. Woolley Magyetic En- 


STITCHES PER 


EOMAN’S PATENT 


SOFA-BED Sueno 
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| OPEN. CLOSED. é 
Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if be has not got 
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hem send to or call on 


Ee. YEOM AN, 248 ERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Colgate & & Cot poUQUET ET 


NT AP, AW) SOOO 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Ss BUFFALO [ITHIA WATER 


_ Nature’ s Specific for Bright’s Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U.S. Army (Retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
A University of New York, &c. 
“I bave for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 
tions of the Nervous System complicated with Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys, or 
The results have been eminently satisfactory. 











with a Gouty Diathesis. 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor uy Pater and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the 
e 


University of the Ciry of New York, &c. past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the 
treatment co. Chronic Interstitial Nephritis (third stage of Bright's Disease), occurringin Gouty and Rheuma- 
tre subjects, with the most marked beneM. In all Gout, and Rheumatic Affections, I regard it as highly efficacious.’ 


Water in Cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Burlington 


Route 
C.B.& Q.R.R. 


At the Resorts of Colorado. 
MANITOU SPRINGS, ESTES PARK, 
GARDEN OF THE GODS, GLENWOOD SPRINS . 
WAGON WHEEL GAP, IDAHO SPRINGS. 


How Shall We Reach Them ? 


By the fast trains of the Burlington Route, C., B. and Q R.R. It is 
the only line running sleeping cars daily between Chicago and Denver with- 


out change. 
“EXCURSION RATES. 


During the summer months the Burlington Route, C., B. and Q. R. R., 
sells round-trip excursion tickets from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake and Ogden ata low rate. They can 
be obtained of any coupon ticket agent of connecting lines. 

For further information regarding the resorts of Colorado, and how to 
reach them, address 
E. J. SWORDS, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 317;8roadway, New York. 

H. D. BADGLEY, New England Pass. Ag’t, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PAULIMORTON, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, C., B. and Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


SEND SIX CENTS IN POSTAGE STAMPS TO PAUL MORTON, OHICAGO, FOR AN 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT COLORADO AND THE GARDEN ( OF THE. 60a 
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Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 
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farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 











LIVELY AND EARNEST WORK.—J une is not 
likely to be a very jubilant month om the 
farm. The season is se backward that much 
spring work is yet to be done, and at a time 
when other matters cannot be neglected. 
Many farmers will be constrained to mod- 
ify their plans for want of time and help to 
carry them out, and plant less than they in- 
tended. Every soil-tiller will have an 
abundance of both hand and head exercise 
this month; for while field work requires 
unusual muscular manipulation, the plan- 
ning and preparation necessary for such 
important operations as haying and har- 
vesting will call for the active use of his 
mental faeulties. With hoed crops to plant 
and cultivate, grass to cut and secure, grain 
soon to be garnered, and other urgent mat- 
ters demanding attention, there is occasion 
alike for order, system, promptness, skillful 
and earnest physical effort, and good man- 
agement. At such a time, whenspring and 
summer work are mixed and unusually press- 
ing, the cultivator should use both brain and 
brawn to the best possible advantage. The 
wise husbandman will forecast his work. 
For such important labors as haying and 
harvesting he will provide in season by se- 
curing the necessary men, teams and ma- 
chinery, having them in readiness when 
wanted, and prevent delays and accidents 
when the work opens by leading his forces 
afield and personally directing operations. 
Being thus equipped, and having fully pro- 
vided for contingencies, the energetic and 
progressive farmer will generally get 
through the most arduous labors of the year 
with comparatively little diffculty. And 
tbat is the way we trust all ruralists who 
read THE INDEPENDENT will work and win 
the present very busy season. 

PROTECT THE USEEUL BIRDS.—‘ Spare 
the birds,”’ is a good motto for every farmer 
and gardener; anc their nests should be 
protected from marauders at this season. 
**Let it be remembered that without birds 
successful agriculture would be impossi- 
ble,’’ says Baron von Tschadi, the eminent 
Swiss naturalist. They will annihilate in a 
few months a greater number of destrut- 
tive insects than human hands can accom 
plish in the same number of years. Among 
the most useful birds for this purpose may 
be classed the swallow, the wren, the robin 
redbreast, finch, bluebird and several others 
that are at home in most parts of the coun- 
try. 

SORGHUM POR FODDER.—The growing of 
sorghum for sugar and molasses is now be- 
ing boomed, and will, probably, prove a 
profitable business in many localities; but 
it seems that the plant is also desirable for 
forage. A Virginian farmer, who has been 
experimenting with sorghum as a fodder 
crop for cows and feeding hogs, finds the 
cattle eat it with a relish, especially when 
sown so thickly that the stalks are not 
larger than a man’s finger, and that hogs 
are not only fond of it but grow finely. 

TRAIN HORSES TO WALK FAst.—The fast- 
walking horse is the one for farmers, and 
1uralists should train their equines accord- 
ingly. It has been well said that the work 
on the farm is about all done-by horses 
when walking, consequently it is a matter 
of great importance that this gait be culti- 
vated. A team that will walk four miles 
per hour instead of three is worth more 
money on account of its speed. Any horse 
may be improved in his walk by being care- 
fully handled by those who work him. A 
gain of a few miles a day means a good 
deal in the average lifetime of a horse. 

FEED THE EWES WELL.—Ewes that pre- 
sent signs of scarcity of milk either before 
or after lambing need special attention, ad- 
vises an English agricultural journal. Good 
lambs are never reared unless they receive 
a favorable start in life. It is advisable, 
‘however, to bring a good flow of milk upon 
the ewe previous to lambing, not after. A 
few roots, a little fresh hay, and about one 
pound of grain, consisting « f bran and oats, 
if fed daily, will produce a wonderfully 
beneficial effect in promoting the flow of 
milk in the ewes. 

PROFITABLE WHEAT GROWING.—Mr. A. 
G. Wyckoff, of Onondaga County, N. Y., 
gives these figures of his wheat crop from 
twenty-seven acres: $10 bushels at 90 cents, 
$729; straw, $100; total receipts, $829. The 
cost of raising was 56 cents per bushel, as 
follows: interest on land, valued at $90 per 
acre, $145.80; plowing and sowing (bariey 
stub‘ le), $81; fifty-four bushels seed wheat, 





$54; 200 pounds of superphosphate per acre 
(at $32 per ton) $86.40; cutting, binding and 
drawing to barn, $42; threshing (including 
board for help), $45—making a total of 
$454.20, and leaving a profit of 3364. 80. Mr. 
Wyckoff adds that it was not fair to charge 
all the superphosphate to one crop, as he 
will receive benefit from it for a number of 
years, especially in the new seeding. This 
is a good showing, and does not favor suc- 
cessful competition by India wheat growers, 

FoppER CorN.—In planting corn, espe- 
cially for fodder, it is well to remember that 
bulk is not the only thing desired. Any 
vegetable growth produced in the shade is 
worth less than if it had the sunshine. 
Even appleson the north side of a tree, 
where they are shaded, are less juicy and of 
poorer flavor than those on the tor of the 
same tree. Corn should be planted so as to 
have the sunshine on every stalk. For this 
reason it is better, where tall kinds are 
sown in drills, to run the rows north and 
seuth. 

SMALL vs. LARGE FAkMER.—Haven’t you 
ever noticed (asks T. B. Terry, of Ohio) that 
the large farmer usually brags about the 
number of acres he cultivates, or the num- 
ber of cows he keeps, and that the small, 
thorough farmer generally tells how many 
bushels he raises to the acre, or of how 
much money he gets from each cow? There 
is a pleasure in trebling the crop of grass or 
potatoes. It is the joy of conquest, with no 
harm done any one—no bloodshed. It is g 
pleasure to have your work so concentrated 
and in hand that you can avoid much of the 
worry of spread-out farming. 

A PROFITABLE CHERRY TREE.—It is jp 
priut that the owner of a cherry tree which 
stood in the way of a German railroad ex- 
tension near Niederlahnstein, asked $900 
for the tree. Experts were appointed, and 
as he showed that for years it had yielded 
him crops, each of which bad been sold for 
a sum equivalent to the interest on the 
amount demanded, they finally agreed té 
award him his seemingly large clair, and 
the tree was then removed. 

ARLINGTON, N. J, 


COTTON AND ITS ENEMIES, 





BY C. E. BAMFORD. 





CoTTON is an old-fashioned white-headed 
plant which has blessed the world withits 
downy bolls for many centuries. It aum- 
ally stands upon Southern plantations, 
blossoming, and then waiting for the boll 
heads to whiten for the harvest. When the 
bolls burst and the cotton spreads in ail di- 
rections, one is reminded of the white-haired 
human veteran, standing and waiting “till 
the shadows are a little longer grown,” and 
daily expecting the sickle of death. 

The father-and-motherland of the cotton 
plant is called India. Old Herodotus in 
trying to describe the then little know 
plant, says: ‘‘ The inhabitants of Indispos- 
sess a kind of plant which instead of fmt, 
produces wool of a finer and better quality 
than that of sheep; of this the natives make 
their clothes.”’ 

Gradually cotton cloth was introduced 
into Greece and Rome, and it was usedin 
Sicily before the Christian Era as a cover- 
ing of tents. Livy mentions that B.C. 63, 
cotton awnings were first introduced into 
the theater at the Apollinarian games. 
Cesar also covered the sacred way from bis 
own house to the Capitoline Hill, and also 
the forum with cotton awnings. The effect 
upon the people was said to be more wou- 
derful than that of the gladiatorial exhibi- 
tion itself. Thus cloth manufactured from 
‘‘tree-wool’” became greatly admired, and 
the plant was carried from country to coun- 
try. India is said to produce to-day but 
one-third as much cotton as America isnow 
producing, altho America has really culti- 
vated the plant but about one century. As 
early as 1621 experiments were made with 
cotton in the United States, the useful 
plant growing among the humbler plants 
of the garden. After the Revolutionary 
war the first successful crop was raised by 
W. Elliott in 1790. 

To separate the seed from the cotton was 
such a task that one person could only clear 
a pound or two per day. But Eli Whitney, 
a young graduate of Yale, heard that 4 
machine was needed, and altho he had 
never seen growing cotton, he went to work 
and in afew months completed a working 
model of the cotton-gin, in 1793. The re- 
sults in exporting cotton were immediately 
felt. The exports of the United States, in 
1792, being only 138,328 pounds, while in 
1795 the number of pounds exported were 
5,276,306. L- 

The cotton flower is either white or ye 
low, according to the variety. When bee 
cotton flower has dried ‘up, and the ba: 





bursts into several valves, the laborious 
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hand-picking commences, usually in July 
or August, altho the picking season does 
not close before December, in all localities. 
The first cotton picked is usually cleaner 
and commands a better price than that 
taken later from the fields. The cotton, or 
“}int,” as it is called, alter being picked is 
spread out to dry, and then the cotton-gin 
js used for separating the seeds. The green- 
seeded or short staple variety is the chief 
eotton raised in the United States. The 
black cotton seeds grow best upon the sea 
jslands of the coast, or in very moist locali- 
ties. The Sea Island is raised in portions 
of Florida, a long staple which is higher in 
price, and the best sewing thread is made 
from it. Cotton exhausts the soil less than 
most other crops, altho the seeds are always 
rich as plant food or as food for cattle. 

Cotton is one of the most valuable plants 
to man in the whole vegetable kingdom, 
anda large portion of the human race are 
partially or wholly clothed in cotton gar- 
ments, therefore, if a sudden calamity 
should befall the ‘tree-wool” the effects 
would be disastrous. 

Cotton has many enemies, and whether 
the plant is grown in India, Egypt or 
4merica, it is more or less threatened with 
destruction from a multitude of caterpillars 
gdinsect enemies. Frost is also a natural 
foe of the plant, and altho cotton may 
be “king” in the mildsummer of theSouth, 
yet when Jack Frost takes a southern tour 
andenters a cotton plantation he usually 
conquers the cotton “king” and lays him 
jow, or prevents the balls from opening. 

Thecotton worm (Aletia) is a well-known 
enemy of cotton fields. These worms batch 
from eggs previously laid by moths on the 
green leaves of cotton. The color of the 
worm varies during its growth and during 
the four or five months of the larva, before 
it webs up.”’ The chrysalis state may last 

from one to four wecks. 

Much experimenting has been done to 
rid plantations of these pests. Hand-pick- 
ing was of old resorted to; then the leaves 

weresprayed with poisonous liquids, Paris 
grenhas been used, lights to attract the 
moths have been placed in the fields at 
nigh,and fires have been kindled to de- 
sythe moths, etc. But still the eggs are 
laid and hatched, and the hungry worms 
aever on hand to yearly devour the cot- 
nleaves. 

Pyrethrum, or buhach, is a well-known 
insecticide, and when properly applied it 

has been sprayed with deadly effect upon 
caterpillars and young cotton worms. Py- 
tethrom is cultivated in some places quite 
extensively. The daisy-like white flowers 
are dried, pulverized and used for destroy- 
allsorts of insecrs. From one plantation 
of 350 acres in California, many carloads of 
flowers have been shipped to be manufac- 
tured into buhach. This insecticide is us- 
wally more effective in the dry state, but 
for spraying large areas, a pound to about 
fifty gallons of water is used“vith good ef- 

tet. The mixture gradually loses strength, 

thetefore it should be applied soon after be- 
ingprepsred. Ants, wasps, spiders, moths, 
fleas and flies are soon affected by a dose of 
dty buhach. Heliothis, the boll-worm which 
bores into the bolls of cotton, is another foe 
cotton growing. One worm has been 
known to bore into twenty or more bolls, 
causing them to decay, or to shed the cot- 
ton, or, perhaps, leave a hole into which an- 
other smaller worm might erter and abide 
there, growing with the boll and eating its 
dinners without the planter’s leave. These 
faveling boll-worms are useless tramps, 
and happy is the planter when he sees friend- 
ly birds swoop down and devour the thiev- 
ing worms. It is said that the curled-up 
tongue of the boll-worm-moth is armed 
With sharp spines with which it can punc- 
ture fruits of all kinds, altho the writer 
would not vouch for the truth of the asser- 
tion. The boll-worm, after shedding its 
skin several times and becoming about an 
~ length, bids farewell to the cotton 
~ and crawls down to the ground where 
‘ urrows a few inches deep and there 
Talsforms into a pupa. When the moth 
_— it is of a yellowish or greenish 
olor with markings on its wings. 

here are other caterpillar and insect 
a are sources of great annoyance 
pale oury But if planters would watch 
in mm y and gain more definite knowledge 
a = to the habits of the ene- 

cotton fields, and compare notes, 
— ‘great and good results might 
ion - Birds, f rogs, toads, bats and 
in “tg all engaged in helping the planter 
€cting his fields from worms, and it 
hoped that the time may soon come when 
foes of cotton may be conquered and 
the planter’s labors may be crowned with 
abunda: ; ad 
mt success, An exceedingly useful, 
ting and illustrated ‘Cotton-worm 
ll-worm” book has been published 





by the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and no cotton plantershould fail of 
applying for a copy of this work, edited by 
Prof. Charles V. Riley. 

In past years the worms and insects have 
sometimes devoured whole cotton fields, 
not leaving leaves, blossoms or bolls. Ac- 
cording to reports from the above work, the 
prevalence of rain seems to favor an increase 
in the number of worms, while great 
drought serves to kill both worms and cot- 
ton. Ina letter to the Department from a 
correspondentin Texas in 1876 the writer 
states: ‘‘Never since my knowledge have 
these worms appeared in such a multitude. 
After having laid waste our fields, they 
thronged and blackened our lanes, roads 
and bizhways: they penetrated lawns, 
yards and even dwelling-houses, lying in 
the pathway, requiring the constant use of 
the broom to repel our loathsome guests. 
Hens, turkeys and geese had a feast and 
grew fat. In this portion of the country 
the loss was not so severe, as the gathering 
had already begun, and most of the bolls 
were fully grown; but the southern part, 
bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico, 200 
miles distant, was attacked four weeks 
earlier and the loss is a very severe one.”’ 

Another correspondent from Florida 
thinks that many fields might be saved if 
insectivorous birds could be domiciled in 
the fields in bird-houses. He suggests the 
sparrow as a hopeful bird for the purpose. 
The houses being located in various por- 
tions of the plantations, the birds would 
naturally hunt for insects near their homes, 
and as a consequence the cotton enemies 
might be gradually overcome and the colo- 
nies of birds prove of great and lasting 
benefit to the cotton region. 
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GRAPE-VINES ON EVERGREENS. 


It is surprising what growth grape-vines 
will make over an evergreen if given a 
chance torun. With only moderately rich 
soil the vine will entirely cover the tree, 
killing it after a few years. Its tendrils 
cling to the slender stems of the evergreen 
foliage, and will not relax their hold. The 
higher the vine runs the finer the grapes 
and the harder they are to get. It is not a 
yood way to give grape-vines their will over 
apy kind of trees. A lc w, neat trellis will 
cost but little, and be every way more satis- 

actory. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





PEARSON’S 
HIGH-GRADE  SUPERPHOSPHATES 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 


And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 
recommendations where tried side by side with other 
standard brands. Send for Catal e. 

JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y. 


T. E. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 











Registered Jerseys, Price, $90. 
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tationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


Fill 


City and Country, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWES & CO GER. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 
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Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 
the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 
29 
will sail for a 
WINTER in 


th, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SICILY, 


& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send for cir- 


ranklin Sq., Boston, 


The_Travels of the Bontramont and Ger- 
man Families. A Clrarning romance fiustrative 
of Florida scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. O. MCCORMIC#<, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Hls. 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 

BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 

AND BELFAST (LARNE), 

| WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVEKPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 


| STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursaay. June ‘th, 3r.M. 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday, June léth, 8 A.M. 


Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, Steer- 
age tickets to and from all par:sof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 
Missouri Pacific Railway 
TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


All Points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Texas. 





To Kansas an1 Nebraska,June 5th, 6th, 19th and 20th 
To Arkansas, June 6th and 7th. 


VERY LOW BATE TUURIST TICKETS 
TO 


All Points in Colorado, Utah and the 
Rocky Mountains, 


VIA 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
The *Colorado Short Line.” 
THE ONLY LINE 


Running Through Sleeping Cars from 
St. Louis to Pueblo and Denver. 
TEACHERS 
Should take this Route to 
NATIONAL EDUGATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET. 
ING INSAN FRANCISCO, GOING OR 
RETURMING. 


Only OneChange of Cars between 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
VIA 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 
For Detailed Information call on or address, 
Ww. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York. or 

A. H. TORRICELLI, N. E.A., 

214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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eee ee eee include ae 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 


first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
**Qreat Reck Isiand Route.” 

Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 


HUTCHINSON, CALD 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap~- 

pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


*“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Siov.« Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and 


E. A. HOLBROOK, 
on ae & Pass. Agt- 





E.ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. 
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ODORLESS 


For Lawns, Green Houses, 

Gardens, So... Pus a = 
I ER I ILIZERE&=: | 

E. 8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 





HERRING'S 


Safes for Residences 





Every residence should have a SAFE for 
the protection of silver-ware, jewelry and 
heirlooms that could not be replaced if lost 
or destroyed by fire. 

A variety of Patterns at Moderate Prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 





-THOMPSON’S, EVE-WATER,.,. 


for diseases of the Eye has a’ world-wide 
reputation during the past one hundred years; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not by ong puffing or extensive advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it wil! bear testimony 
to the truth of this statement. Manufactured on! y 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Price 3 cts. Sold by all druggists. 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powver never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 
he ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

Ro" PAN Sold only {2 come ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
0: PANY, 106 Wall St.. N.Y. 


J APANE SE. SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands, For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Estabtished 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

__ 307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


“ar ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
WWancuMartism 

(w” AND 
NEURALGIA. 


and re me ay for diseases arising from an — “7g state 
of the blood. en Aatiente for Malar 





Prices, pec. and 1.00, Can be sent by mail, 
RK, ROBINSON & SON, 
Send for C froaine 184 Greenwich St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wace: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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~ HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCDUNT 
given where wehavenoagent. If you want 
a Cook-Steve write us, they will be 
shipped to any point. _ 

Perfectly safe. Noex 
tra insurance rates 
where this stove is 
used. Better than a 
gas,coal or wood stove, 
Valuabieand practical 
Improvements for 1888. 
Write usfor catalogue. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co. 
Cleveland, 0, 





HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot 
with a Pertect 
Fitting Shoe, is 
most desirable, 
and can be ob- 
tained by wear- 
ing HOUGH & 
FORD’S cele- 
brated shoes. 





HOUGH & FORD, 





ROC uSSvan. NEW 3 ¥ 


Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 
a postal card to 
us for the address 
of firm selling our 
Shoes. 

HOUGH 
& FORD, 

Rochester, 

| ' New York. 
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Diamond Hams. 


CINCINNATI, 
Sold for more than a third of a century by ACKER, 


MERRALL & CONDIT, and PARK & TILFORD, 
New York. 


S. DAVIS, JR.’S' 1841. 





MINIATURE 
Instantaneous Photograph Camera 


PRICE w et e With this 

} oO FIT Camera you 

1} Complete. On oO .cantakepic- 

tures of ev- 
erything, as 

well as with 









ke Sliding 
' . Lens, 
ssing Glass, Sensitized Pa- 


Cap, Dry- Plate Holder ‘oc 
‘Toning Chemicals. Package of 


per, Developing and 
bp Plates, with complete instructions, sozimple that 

hild can take pictures. Size of picture taken as 
large as this advertisement. Send forour New Cat- 
alogue, No. 60, of 356 large pages, over 5,500 itlustra- 
tions; covers ‘printed in ls colors. Sent by mail, post- 
age paid, for 25 cents. PECK & SNYDER, 
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) CROUCH & 
3 FITZGERALD, 


The Most Reliable 
Makers. 


1 CORTLANDT 8T,, 


536 BROADWAY, 
LOWPRINGE ST. 


Bw ep Br: AVE., 








YORK. 





w eine Machines remains wnaccepted. Send for 


JURNER BROADWAY. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, {ndianapolis, Minn- 
lis, St. Paul, Kansas 
ity, Denver, London, 
England. 


* ‘BENEDICT'S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong, dura- 
ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
* 171 Broadway. cor. Cortlandt St., * 
w York. 
Rotablichea 1821. 


Benedict Building, 
Only si. 00 for this “Little Beauty. * 







This Steel — Brass- ‘Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned and is just the thing 
foe House, Store orS8hop. We will send one only, 
Express, toany person sending us $1.00 (not 

e of 3,000 prviciss sent free. 
ALE CO., Chicago, Il 


LAWN? TENNIS & CROQUET SETS 


t-door games of 


BASE baie BOATING OUTFITS 


best grades at lowest prices 


Fr - HiNG RODS, TACKLE, E, ETC, 


a)l modern styles and improvements. 


G U N S & Hunters’Accoutrements 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
JENNEY | & GRAnam Sue co., OUT ae a 


See Dodt x10" AER Bost 


Vite value). Catalo; 


ddress C CHICA 














CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc. 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


ign p pertes = 1 Al | BLUE Save been 


Your cheswansin to tate nenene reaey 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 





233 North Second Street, . Philadelphia. 








D 57 ez WW) POLTO ir ee 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FINE SHOES, 


st = 














The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fal) 
name stamped on} 
and sole of each Shoe. 
Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 


DOUGLAS, 


MIDD LETOW N, 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 


John St.,N 
19 Lek Se” Chicagar™ and 


MANUFACTURERS oP 
PUMPS, 








W. &B. 








m Curbs, yng 
H tntares, St ard 
by ts, reet Washers 


WORKS FounDED 
Highest medal Pt. 
them by the Universal 
bition at Paris, 

1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 


FIREWORKS! 


Beautiful Colors. 
Extraordinary Effects, 


LARGEST SIZES. 


Novelties! Novella 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequallel 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ 


= 


FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING G0 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago amd 
Northwestgrn Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements# 
persons of moderate means sth 
ing new homes, and to thecapr 
talist desirous of making a sale 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com 
pany will sell land excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Norther 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for 
personal visit to the rich tert 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars cam 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by 
dressing the General Passed 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J.H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 


H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Block 
from Penn. R.R. Station. 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 











Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue 
OVERMAN WHEEL Oona 








EDWIN C. BURT&Co, ’ 


287 FULTON ST, 7 
Brooklyn, yN. ¥. 


182—188 Columbus Avenue, Bosten, was 


Me 


Detwiller & Strat 


‘ 
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